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Never 
the same job 
twice 


oe it’s the same man shaving on 
ten different mornings; ten diflerent 
conditions of water, temperature, and 
nerves; ten different methods of lather. 
ing and stroking. 


But his Gillette Blade 
meets all these chang- 
ing conditions with 
the same even temper 


So much dependable shaving comfort 
has been honed and stropped into this 
blade that eight out of ten American 
men have learned to expect—and get— 
acomfortable shave even under the worst 
possible conditions. 

To meet that expectation Gillette has 
developed and perfected some $12,000,- 
000 worth of new machines during the 
past ten years. They condition the Gil- 
lette Blade far more delicately and pre- 
cisely than even the most skilful artisan 
could sharpen a shaving edge. 

Conditions vary. But the Gillette 
Blade is the one constant factor in your 
daily shave. Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Boston, U. S. A. 


Tae New Frrry-Box. Fifty fresh double-edged 
Gillette Blades (10 packets of fives) in a colorful, 
useful gift chest. Five dollars at your dealer's. 


+ Gillette . 
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Filmo Movies 


are stored up pleasures 
to enjoy when memories fade 


Filmo movies catch and hold the very 
breath of outdoor life. Your triumph over 
gamey bass can be permanently recorded 
—to the last interesting detail. Never 
mind if that big fellow did get away. 
Your Filmo movie shows you had him 
on the hook, anyway. 

Preparations for a fishing trip are not 
complete unless the outfit includes a 
Filmo Camera. Preserve the joys of your 
outing in life-like moving pictures, for 
yourself and for the folks back home. After 
the trip is over you will find year ‘round 
pleasure in Filmo, mak- 
ing movies of the chil- 
dren and of events in 
your daily life. Such 


FILMO 75 


The pocket size movie 
camera—ideal for all 
field, travel and sports 
use. Comes in three 
colors, W alnutBrown, 
Silver Birch and Eb- 
ony black. Price with 
case $120, 


pictures will increase in value with each 
succeeding year. 

For over 22 years, Bell & Howell have 
furnished the professional movie cameras 
—costing up to $5,000 each—used in 
producing feature pictures shown in“‘first 
run” theaters throughout the world. 
Filmo cameras have most of the adapt- 
ability and all of the fine precision of 
construction that distinguish these costly 
studio cameras. Yet they are light in 
weight, convenient in size, attractive in 
appearance and low in cost. 

For black and white pictures; Filmo Cameras use 
Eastman Safety Film (16mm)—in the yellow box 
—both regular and panchromatic —obtainable at 
practically all dealers handling cameras and sup- 
plies. Filmo Cameras and Filmo Projectors are 
adaptable under license from Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, for use of Eastman Kodacolor Film for home 
movies in full color. Cost of film covers developing 
and return post-paid within the country where 
processed, ready to show at home or anywhere. 

Carry Filmo with you when you go. 
Taking pictures with Filmo is easier than 
making “‘snap-shots.” See the Filmo 
dealer for demonstration, or write for a 
copy of “What You See, You Get.” 


BELL & HOWELL 


Lo 






FILMO 70 


The world's finest automatic personal 
movie camera. Adaptable to all condi- 
tions of light, speed and distance.Com- 
plete with case $180 and up. 


Now— 
you can enlarge 
your best films 


The new Filmo Enlarger, attached to 
Filmo Projector as shown below, makes 
Sine 24% x 3% enlargements from any 
part of your film. It is simple to oper- 
ate and makes enlargements in day- 
light. This accessory enables you to 
distribute *‘stills’’ to your friends and 
have movies, too, all from the same 
camera. Complete with special lens, 
film pack adapier and one film pack, 

28.50. Filmo Projector, the finest 
16mm. projector ever produced, $190 
and up with case. 





shown with\ | 


Filmo Enlarger 
attached, 
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PFLUEGER BAITS 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 















Pflueger Muskill Bait—Spotlite Finish 
This bait is constructed primarily for taking Mus- 
kallunge, but is effective for Bass, Northern Pike, 
Pickerel and other game fish. Our two new finishes, 
Spotlite and Striplite, have proved wonderfully 
successful. Price each, size 7, 75c—sizes 9 & 12, $1. 


SLIDING SLELVE HOOK CONNECTION 


snows Orta 


Pflueger Luminous Tandem Spinner 
For day and night fishing. Polished nickel 
top. Luminous Enamel under. 6 sizes, 3/0 to 
3—Trout to Muskallunge, 35c to 75c. 














Lowe Star Bait 


For Bass, Trout, Pike, 

Pickerel, Muskallunge, 
$0cto$i.s0 cach: Pflueger 

ic to $1.50 ear 

Pal-O-Mine Minnow 

Floats, dives, wiggles and 

wobbles. Sizes3 4 and 4% 

—75c to $1.00. 





Pflueger Harp Pork 
Rind Spinner 
Practically weedless; Bal- 
lasted —rides with hook 
point up. For Bass, Trout, 
Pike, Pickerel and Mus- 
kallunge—Price 75c each. 











Black Bass. Weight 101 lbs. 
Caught with Pflueger Akron Reel 
and Pflueger Pal-O-Mine Minnow 
by P. C. Frederick, at Stuart, Fla. 


Pflueger Flilite Floating 
Bass Bugs are ideal lures 
furnished in 12 original 
and distinctive patterns. 
Natural cork bodies to which buck 
tail and squirrel tail hair and feath- 
ers are attached by patented “‘hold- 
tite’’ method. Price 50c each. 
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Experienced fishermen for three generations have “banked” Write for Free Copy agro No. 148 
ells all about game « 


on Pflueger baits. They have always found in them the qual- A fish and how to ,f 
ity of material, the careful workmanship and the designing Pe ig\ trates Pflueger ¢ 
skill that has established world supremacy for Pflueger 
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ching 
Reels and Tackle. | Beh you 6 Mail 
In Pflueger bait you will find more than the designing — Pa the 


skill and quality that denotes prideful craftsmanship; you ri Coupon 
will find in them the actual fishing experience of three (4 fa) fv 


: TH 
generations of Pfluegers. <yih 0° ENTERPRISE 
4° MFG.COMPANY 
THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 4 E a Dept.F-5, Akron, O. 


Dept. F-5, Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, President @ Gentlemen: 


PFLU E GER PR soncition, 


o your Pocket Catalog No. 148. 
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“topped every list for nineteen years” 
says the Evinrude Motor Co. of Field & Stream 








Don’tRow 


use the 


Evinrude 


Detachable 


ROW BOAT MOTOR 


Clamped on any square stern boat itt 2 min- 
utes. Simple and Compact, Clean, Reliable 
and Lasting. Easily carried by hand. Engine 
weighs only 32 lbs. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
220 Lake Street, Milwaukee, U.S. A. 











This two-inch advertisement 





Too first Evinrude advertisement which appeared 
in the July, 1910, issue of Field & Stream was the 
first advertising foundation of the outboard motor 
industry. 

The outstanding performance of Field & Stream in 
“topping every list” for 19 years is based squarely on 
the successful following of three major policies:— 

1. Reliable, authoritative and keenly interesting 
articles and stories by the best out-door writers in 
America. 

2. The publisher’s absolute guarantee of the reliabil- 
ity of every advertisement in the display pages. 

3. Offering and rendering such service thru depart- 
ments that readers have interest and confidence in 
the magazine as a whole. 

Field & Stream is glad to have helped build Evinrude 
success as gracefully acknowledged by Mr. Biersach in 
this letter: — 





gave birth to an industry 


S there a thrill in assisting at the 

birth of an industry? 

When that first litthe Evinrude 
copy came in, with a check for 
$12.50, did the mail clerk who 
opened it—or the compositor who 
set it—realize that here was the first 
tender shoot that was to grow into 
a sturdy industry and bring sunshine 
and fresh air into the lives of thou- 
sands all over the world? 

Probably not. Certainly no such 
picture entered the mind of the Field 
& Stream man, who, a little later, 
called at the Evinrude “factory”— 
one floor in an old building on Lake 
Street, Milwaukee. 

Here the inventor and his one as- 
sistant were found giving a “road 
test” to one of the first motors. 
Clamped to a board set in the floor 
—its propeller merrily churning the 
water in an adjacent hogshead. The 
ensuing talk enjoyed the machine- 
gun-like accompaniment of its lusty 
“put-put.” 

Thus are industries born. The 
thrill comes in retrospect. 








This is Chapter V of 
THE STORY OF | 
FIELD & STREAM 
“A Business Builder” 
Next Month 
“19 years of the Prize 

Fishing Contests” 
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ecMore Fun than Flying / 
EVINRUDE Moror Co. 


OuTBOARD AND INBOARD Boat ano Canoe Motors - 
oe Nr 
Se 9=B0ATS-PORTABLE CENTRIFUGAL AND HiGh PressURE Pumes = 
Macneros- Came Stoves 






Cage 2008888 - EV/NAUDE 


O86 0% £OrTON-B™ PROVED 
OP ERTION AND OENTLETS 


MuwaunKee Wis.USA 


February 16th,1929. 


ty Reo Ree. 


ifr, Fred Flaner, 

3/o Macy & Klaner,Inde. 
Wrigley Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear i. Klaner:- 


Field & Stream carried the first Evinrude advertisement 
ever placed in any magazine, 


That will be 19 years ago in July, and Evinrude copy has 
appeared in Field & Stream ever since. 


Magasines have come and gone in these 19 years, and 
seldom do the same ones sppear in the same order of value | 
from one year to another, 


But there has been one outstanding exception -- Field & 
Stream, There has never been a time, to my knowledge, 
that your publication has not topped every list, including 
outdoor, boating and general magasines, in number of | 
inquiries. } 
| 





In this there must not only be great satisfaction to you 
Who represent Field & Stream to advertisers, but to your 
editors as well. Such a record could not be possible in 
the face of improvements by the entire publishing field 
were it not for the fact that the reading interest in 
Field & Stream has been carefully guarded and intensified 
by 8 wise choice of stories and other editorial matter, 


Yours very truly, 


EVINRUDE A. COMPANY, 


Pa. Advertising Manager. 
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JOE, | ALWAYS THOUGHT\ ( NO, BILL,WE'RE ACTUALLY 


AN UNDERWATER EXHAUST GOING FASTER THAN WE 


( 











WOULD CUT DOWN WOULD WITH IT OFF.BESIDES, 
SPEED AND POWER ITS QUIETER THAN A MUFFLER 
sail | AND ENTIRELY FUMELESS 
or 4 NS} 




























SPEEDITWIN,  \.'&\ * 
and FASTWIN ys 


EVINRUDE 

















UNPERWATE 
EAHADST 


The high pitched staccato tone of last year’s quiet 
Evinrude muffler is transformed into a pleasing, 
low toned drone with this new underwater exhaust. 


This latest Evinrude development for further quiet- 
ing exhaust noises goes important steps beyond 
anything heretofore offered in all the nineteen 
years of Evinrude engineering. 


Quietness with More Speed 


This tested Evinrude Underwater Exhaust dis- 
charges burned gases underneath the surface of the 
water—noticeably bettering muffler quietness, but 
without the power and speed loss which the con- 
ventional muffler causes on Speeditwin and Fastwin, 
where power and speed are primary desires. 
This phenomenal result of getting at least as much 
speed out of a muffled motor as if no muffling was 
used at all, solves a problem which has baffled 
engineers for years. Gone, too, are all unpleasant 
exhaust fumes, being atomized at water level. 

Write for FREE 32-page Evinrude Year Book. 

EVINRUDE DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation 

128 Twenty Seventh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


See our big exhibit at the National Outdoor 
Show, Coliseum, Chicago, May 6 to 11. 



























|EVJNRUDE 





Four Evinrude 
“Twins” 


Besides 20 H.P. 
Speeditwin, illus- 
trated, choose from 
these: Fastwin, 14 
H.P., 5 to 35 M. 
P.H., Fleetwin, 6 
H.P., 4 to 25 M. 
P.H., Sportwin, 2 2 
H.P., 3 to 13 M. 
P.H. A size, a 
speed, a price for 
every boat and 
buyer. 





Why Evinrude Underwater Muffling Increases Power PD) 


Third, the turning propeller 
and forward movement of the 
motor through the water create 
a terrific suction at the under- 
water outlet. Gases are liter- 
ally sucked out of the motor 
and the way cleared for the 
next discharge. There is ac- 
tually no more back pressure 
— than if the exhausting was done 
— noisely in the open air. 


Y 

First, the exhaust drum and 
gas-contracting funnel are very 
sturdy, being cast of alumi- & 
num in one piece. 

Second, large radiating fins 
hasten the cooling and con- 
tracting of gases. —.._.— 




















Evinrude Factory Branches — Sales and Service 





512 Second Ave., S., - - Minneapolis, Minn. 64 King Street, W. - - Toronto 2, Ont. Can. 

First Street near Front - - - - - orfolk, Va. 117-119 Broadway - + + = + Oakland, Calif. 

115 E. 23rd St. ------ New York, N. Y. 124 Second St. ----+-+++s Portland, Ore. 

259 Atlantic Ave, +--+ --- - Boston, Mass. 79 Columbia St.--- +++ attle, W 
6304 E. Jefferson Ave. - ++ «+ Detroit, 





“The porch 
is like an ocean trip 
without the pitch 
and roll” 


Ir’s going to take real will-power to leave 
this place for a stuffy office. I don’t think 
Mary and the children ever enjoyed a 
vacation more. Of course, the seashore is 
always good—with the sun, and the air, 
and the whole beach for the children to 
play on. But it takes a hotel like this to 
make you feel at home. .. . It’s a large 
place, I guess, though I really don’t 
know much about the inside (except the 
dining-room). I spend most of my time 
on the Ocean Deck with a steamer robe 
across my knees—reading to Mary or 
sleeping. Yes, sleeping! I came here for 
a rest! ¢ ? 7 

If you are interested in Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, we will gladly send you a booklet de- 


scribing it more completely. 


HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 
Leeps AnD Lippincotr Company 


# 





| 
| 


R | 





THE BINGELTON 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. Tel. 6R4 


57 miles from N. Y. C. 80 miles from 
Phila., Pa. In the heart of the north Jersey 
trout country with one of the best trout 
streams running through property. Booklet. 
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SporRTING PrRoperTY For SALE 
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ITA 


WHERE YOU REALLY CATCH THEM 


Fifteen years’ experience qualifies me to make 
your trip a success—correspondence solicited. 


MACK MICKLE, FISH GUIDE, Boca-Grande, Fla. 








. FOR YOUR VACATION 





Make reservations now for Wolf Pond and Moose Val- 
ley country in Adirondacks, near 40 miles Adirondack 
State Park, hiking, horseback riding, Mt. climbing, fish- 
ing or a real rest. Good home cooking, own farm produce 
ham and maple syrup. Private home, accommodates 16. 
Lb muskie, great northern pike, perch fishing, 
miles of trout streams, brown trout stream 50 ft. to 
100 ft. wide for fly casting, few feet from door. Best 
of deer and partridge hunting. Western saddle horses, 
2.000 ft. elevation, 240 miles from New York City, 

d roads, 5% hrs. by train. Board $16 per week 
Gentiles only. Jay Woodward, Stony Creek, N. Y. 


SOUTH FLORIDA FISHING 


The Finest in the World 
MONDONGO ISLAND, in front of the celebrated 
Boea Grande Pass, will be leased wholly or in part 
for hotel, lodge or cottage purposes. Highest island 
on the coast, splendid water, old orange grove, old 
pirate harbor deep and landlocked. Only *% mile from 
Barron Colliers epee Island hotels ond ” ae 

Write CAPTAIN E. A. CARHA 
Mondongo island, Box 14 Boca Grante, Fla. 











LOOKING FOR TROUT 
OR A SUMMER VACATION? 


For the best trout fishing in the country and a real 
ummer vacation come to Cranberry Lake in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains 


In connection with the Inn we have three-room 
camps furnis — for housekeeping—electricity, run- 
ning BEEB et 

EEBE & ASHTON, one INN 
CRANBERRY LAKE W YORK 
= 








FEED THE DUCKS 


I have made a study and specialty of ducks 
and geese---their habits and feeding. Bring the 
ducks to your place with my wild celery, 
widgeon grass and sago pond weed—the three 
best foods. Am experienced in planting duck 
food and will go to your pond. 

Write or wire for information and prices per 
bushel. 

R. D. ROBERTS, Waterlily, N. C. 








FISHERMEN 
Come to the heart of the Catskills, fish the 
Esopus, famed for German Browns, and 
stop at Weysipe INN Farm, one mile best 
fishing in Catskills, posted for guests. 


xcellent ‘accommodations. 


R. C. Sanrorp, Prop., Big Indian, N. Y. 








Chincoteague, Virginia 
is an ideal place for 
fishing the entire Summer 

Excellent guides always available. The Smith House 
can afford you excellent accommodations. Rates 
$3.50 per day. 

MISS R. J. SMITH 

Chincoteague, Va. 








,FOR SALE 
LOG ba MER A nes 


SUM 
HUNTING AND FISHING CAMP 
In Adirondacks. 94 acres. 7 room camp. + Te 
place. 2,600 ft. elevation. 5 lakes near. Finest of 
hunting, deer, bear, fox, lynx, bobcat, beaver, otter, 
coon, partridge & woodcock. One trapper caught 53 
fox last season. 40 miles wild country. This will go 
quick at $2,300.00; $900.00 cash—8 yrs. on balance— 


other camps. 
EARL WOODWARD Hadley, N. Y. 














Tr out, be Cogahers, 
o 


CHANNEL BASS 


G vidgs Power Boats with Cabins & Awnings. A- Hotel |, 50 dor . ial 
Eggs, 


-~ Janect-baths. Sea Foods, Home Grown V egetabler, Fresh Milk, 
Amer. Pian, Day $3.50 & $4.00. 





. Surf Pathixe. 


Channel Base 25-58 'be.. ant 1-10 ibs. 


Va. Stone Road or O. P. C. . EX. 
Hotel Wachapreagus, + tetany E. Shore, Va. (Ocean Side)* Booklets. 


Kings 


Del.-Mar 


I WANT to develop large hunting preserve in the 
South, raise cattle, hogs, goats, etc., for market, 
sell exclusive annual hunting memberships, etc. 

Timber and turpentine on the property should 
pay for land in few years. Place also contains fine 
oyster beds. 

Here is a splendid and investigated proposition 
that I can develop with additional capital. Address: 
“Southern Preserve,” c/o Field & Stream, 
578 Madison Avenue New York City 














LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


580 Acres Including 60 Acre Lake. 
Desirable for Girls’ or Boys’ Camp. 
Other desirable property. 

M. H. NOYES, LAKE GEO., N. Y. 











RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Sporting reservation for sale. In Carteret County, 
North Carolina, I offer, overlooking Core Sound, one 
thousand acres of timber and woodland, alive in season 
with game birds, fox, deer, rabbits, duck, geese and 
fish, oysters, clams, ete. Property fronts on either side 
of paved highway leading from Beaufort to Atlantic, 
N. C. Price $5.00 per acre as a whole. Further par- 
ticulars, address 


H. B. RICE, Owner, Box 923 Hopewell, Va. 





A.H.G.MEARS, ' Ownership Management) 
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Make Reservations Now 
. If you are one who wants ideal 
trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 


Here we offer and have stream and lake 


fishing—Trout, Bass and Pike. Com- 
















































j fortable camps, running water, modern 
} conveniences, exceptional table and 
, nine miles from the village. 
/ 
| ' MECAT 
| In the heart of the Adirondacks ~ — 
. a) an ae 
/ 
, Come to Lone Pine Camp 1s Calling YOU LAND OF 
d Where a welcome awaits you. —— —- oubard 
Sparkling spring water. Very best trout fish- 
ng Fresh vegetables dally. Electric “lights. Dane- Yes! Calling to you and Son 
ing, Boating, Bathing, ete. Good auto road right ere re 
to the Camp. yours—inviting the entire LAKES 
For further particulars address il to enj her ha 
JOHN HOWLAND family to enjoy her charms. 
= Box 116 Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 
Choose Your Own Sport— 
WELL! WELL! o) 
BighgateS ‘ s Hotel It’s Here! 
go a. ae DUItig Real sport—your favorite kind of fishing 
A glorious spot for your vacation. Fishing, Boating, —canoeing thru real wilderness country—horse- 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Dancing. An hour and a 
1. half’s ride from Montreal, Send for rates and booklet. back pe Prog me I uses, FE Minn. 
| EG. HILTON, Prop. _Highgate ‘Sorings, Vt- || esota offers fun for all, young and old....clean, FARM FACTS 
thrilling fun. Water sports, tennis, croquet, as ae saponin seat 
pportunity to a 
FOR SALE dancing. Have a vacation this year that you White for innasesting bookies 
Ten Acre Private Pond in Northern Ver- || Will remember as your life’s greatest. of agricultural information. 
mont. All water controlled, Spring fed. . 
Heavily stocked with square-tail trout, Come! Stay Awhile! Enjoy Yourself! 
— meee — — tab Camp in tent or cabin or live luxuriously 
a pcm. cresdhcnell gaencolinescees in modern hotels. Accommodations to prail thib 
L. D. TURNBULL, Orleans, Vt. — your taste, convenience and pocket- COMpO7L 
ad ae nal ane ss pata ty lea 1514 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 
Cc +] . . . 
i CAMP IDLEWILD Attractive camp 8! es. rae learn ig sie cl 
; > P i 0 
— SECOND CONNECTICUT LAKE FREE—Vacation Booklet; Mail Coupon. ae ep ai ttractions 
8. PITTSBURG, N. H. For detailed information, state the kind of vacation innesota’s Farming Opportunities 
Plan to spend your fishing and hunting trips with and accommodations in which you are interested. 
a. us, salmon, lake and brook trout. Deer and bear in Ten Thousand Lakes-Greater Minnesota Ase’n Name 
——- season; write for booklet describing location, prices, 1514 University A : St. Paul, Mi 
ete. to Richard T, Eastman, Manager of Camp, Pitts- 2! niversity Ave. - Paul, Sinn. 
burg, New Hampshire or New Hampshire-Vermont Minneapolis Duluth sy Address ) 
Lumber Company, West Stewartstown, N. H. 
ks Y ———— od al 
he 
Y, LAKE VIEW RESORT 
7 Reduced Rates for June and July on the east shore 
of Grass Lake in a virgin grove of timber with V IRGIN BASS FISHING—217LAKES 
- modern comforts and home cooking prepared by an 
pg ge melt toe ay roar wed FR In 10 mile radius—Beautiful Pine fringed virgin waters—CREAM of Minnesota’s fishing—Un- 
fishing. Open June 15th, closes Sept. 15th, For spoiled heart of ARROWHEAD Country. Outstanding service and accommodations in entire 
— free literature and statistics write A. T. Schoolcraft, North Woods Lake Region. Central dining place, individual cottages all with electric lights, run- 
Bellaire, Mich. ning water, etc. Wonderful BEDS and finest quality FOOD obtainable. Guides, Boats, Canoes, 
Phone and Telegraph service. To you we extend that same warm welcome and service that is 
attracting to CAMP-IDLEWILD the country’s best known sportsmen and citizens. COME—enjoy 
the finest sport or rest amid these cool refreshing and beautiful surroundings. Don’t decide with- 
ID AHO out our folder. Reasonable rates. 
90 Diamond L Raneh in the Salmon River CAMP IDLE W ILD ¢ 
es country invites you to spend your vacation (W. A. STICKLER, Prop.) Marcell, Itasca County, Minnesota 
there. Real rest and real play: Horseback “Where efficient friendly service awaits you” 
riding, fishing, pack trips, etc., and big 
game hunting in season. Folder on request. 
= Diamond L Ranch North Fork, Ida. 
HUNT IN JACKSONS HOLE 
the Spring bear parties—May ist to June 15th—three bear. AKE FF 
ket, FISHERMAN—SPEND YOUR VACATION Suen outdoor pack tripe for mized peonle- bars and M THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 
irls d fficient supervision. Fa unting parties for ERN AN 
sald THE MAPLES FISH oi gaine—Elk, Deer et ge a. a Se TAKE AWILD ESS C OE TRIP 
small s . a hunts under efficient 
fine AND REST Guides Also summer and fall pack trips with first-class |] Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes 
Located in the heart of best Bass, Pike and Trout grain fed saddle horses and equipment. Satisfaction guar- of Indian and Voyageur through the Superior 
tion rg in Michigan. Abundance of common small || anteed on any arrangements—30 years’ experience in National Forest and Quetico Provincial Park 
oss: fentant one _clean beds and good boats. Also || “jacksons Hole and northwest Wyoming. Jas. S. Simpso of Ontario, Canada. Thousands of lakes and 
a and quiet. “Towne pg N= yg ny Bonded Guide—Bessie M. neon, —" a, dackson, rivers where you can cruise and camp undis- 
City ooklet. Toten Ce., Wys. Winter ateress Bex Iss, Laramie, Wye turbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin 
W. C. GREEN, Prop., Box 157, Bellaire, Mich. waters, photograph big game, explore new 
country. The greatest wilderness canoe area 
e on the continent. 
FOR SALE: OZARKS nents 
Stock-Fish-Beaver Ranch. Located State Highway, twenty miles : ° COMPLETEOU NG SERVICE FOR CANOE TRIPS 
inty, from Butte. 460 acres partly irrigated. Cu, 300 tons hay. About FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, Write for Free Booklet and Information 
B- oak lan. Rane Toei aeekhed canta saa fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO. 
— sheds, shops, ete. New machinery. Eleven fish ponds stocked with ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or ELY, MINNESOTA 
aide rainbow trout. Up-to-date fish hatchery, Beaver pond stocked. . . location 
Finest big game huntin, se ermanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down;|]| For those who prefer a permanent location, 
_ tiful ke ene“ ordeethe pine on fie me Faget sa $5 00 monthly we have the Berder Lakes Fishing Camp. 
a = nenies. this in bingest bargain ever offered. Ideal place for . HERMAN HUBBARD in the heart of the best fishing country. 
desi SWEET BROS., INC., Butte, Mont. 1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas 
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oD udge hotels 


by what you get 


The Statlers invite your scrutiny and come 


parison of the values they offer: 

EQUIPMENT: Every room has radio recep- 
tion, its own private bath, circulating ice- 
water, bed-head reading lamp, and the other 
characteristic Statler conveniences — includ- 


ing a morning paper under the door. 


SERVICE: 


Statler service is rendered by 


trained employees, working under the most 


liberal policies of ‘“‘guest - pleasing” 


known. 


RATES: More than 82% of the Statler rooms 
are $5 per day or less, for single occupancy. 
Fixed rates are posted in every Statler room. 


The » organization of 
On0LaLLen 


there are Statlers in 
BOSTON -- BUFFALO -- CLEVELAND 
DETROIT -- ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 


HOTELS STATLER 











TROUT—SALMON 


Catch the Big Ones in May and June 
Comfortable Furnished Cabins, 
Modern Plumbing. 

Belgrade Lake Camps, Francis D. Thwing 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine 








Cometo the Migis Lodge 
on Famous Sebago Lake 


Good Fishing. Easy to reach. 
Best of food. First-class hotel 
or private cabins with bath, Salmon 


fireplace and piazza. 


RATES REASONABLE. For 


Information and Booklet write 
FRANCES J. GULICK, Mgr. Ky hi 
P. O. South Casco, Maine 1S In 





Natural Brook Trout and Lots of "Em Up at 
PENOBSCOT LAKE CAMPS 


Within a day's hike from the camps are forty lakes 
and ponds where you can hook mighty good natural 
trout, togue and salmon. Fine deer, partridge and 
duck shooting in season. And the food—just ask any 
fellow who's been here. Send a postal today for 
particulars to 

W. T. ELLIOTT, Prop. Jackman, Me. 


=s 








Get your Trout fishing this Spring & Summer at 
CLIFFORD’S ®sisbw CAMPS 


Near Mt. Katahdin Via Greenville, Me. Plent: of 


trout. All sizes % lb to 5 lbs. Home cooking goa 
camps Running water, baths & flush closets 
Wil. meet your train at Greenville or youn car at 


Paper Co.’s Road and take 
Open May 15th. 


Millinocket, Me. 


our garage on the G. N 
you to camp 7 miles. No walking. 


Address Fred Clifford 








GOOD FISHING GOOD BEDS 
GOOD GRUB 


You'll get Salmon, Trout and Bass—all you want at 

Mushy’s Camps. And you'll get all the good food you 

ean eat plus a comfortable place to sleep every night. 

Located on Eastern Grand Lake at Canadian Border. 
Write for information to 


Mushy’s Camps, Forest City, Me. 





SQUARE TAILS AND LAKERS 


SPENCER LAKE on eastern side of Dead 
River Region. Far enough back to insure 
good fishing yet easy of access. Open June 
Ist. Booklet. 


SPENCER LAKE CAMPS, Gerard, Maine 











When the old spring fret comes o’er you 
Come to Grand Lake Stream 


SALMON, TROUT, BASS 


Comfortable camps, good food and 
real fishing. Circular on request. 


TREADWELL’S CAMPS 


GRAND LAKE STREAM, MAINE 


e ° see LAKES 
Hillside Camps 
Open May Ist for land-locked salmon ry square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
products. Garage. Season May Ist to October 1st. 
Booklet on request. 


James Forbes, Prop. 





BELGRADE LAKES 
MAINE 





When the Ice Goes Out 
come to Rangeley Lake, Maine 


TROUT-SALMON 


Good fishing. First-class Hotel or private cabins with 
For information and booklet write 
Mountain View Hotel and Camps 

P. O. Mountainview, Maine 


bath and fireplace 














BEAR SPRING CAMPS 
Located on sandy shore of Belgrade Lake. 
Fine TROUT, SALMON & BASS fish- 
ing. 22 individual cabins, running water, 
electric lights, Tennis Court. Ideal place 
for families. Open May 10th. 

Address, OAKLAND, MAINE 








Read this! 


Greencastle, Ind. 
March 13, 1929, 





Frecp & Stream: 


The Putnum County Fish and Game 
Protective Association desire to extend 
to you our hearty thanks for the films 
furnished us. 


We have shown them to full houses 
to the entire satisfaction of all. You 
certainly are doing your part in the 
great movement of Conservation. 


_. Keep up the good work, and con- 
sider that you have a host of friends 
here. 


(Signed) H. M. Jordan, Sec’y. 





Your club or association can have exactly the 
same experience—full houses, enthusiasm, satis- 
faction of all present. Hundreds of clubs and 
associations of all kinds have proved that the 
| greatest attendance and membership getters, 
and the greatest enthusiasm creators, they can 
possibly obtain are the 


Field 

Streasia 
MOTION PICTURES 
OFHUNTINGANDFISHING 








Reels to Choose From 
At No Cost to the Club 


37 


37,000 feet, made at a cost of over $50,000.00, 
covering every kind of hunting and fishing to 
be found in North America, from Alaska grizz- 
lies to Bob Whites, and from Tarpon to Brook 
Trout. You can easily select a program that 
will give members and friends an hour or 
more of deep enjoyment. 


Put Money in Your Treasury! 


Many clubs stage regular shows with these 
pictures, selling tickets and clearing large sums. 
The Waynesboro Fish and Game Assn., for 
instance, showed to 800 people and cleared 
over $100. You can too. 


Pictures Cost Club Nothing 


The pictures are available on terms that make 
them cost the club itself nothing. And we 
recently made the terms easier than they, had 
ever been before. No matter how small your 
club is, it can afford these pictures. 





projector, a library of 
owned outright, 
The 


If you have a 16 mm. 
hunting and fishing pictures, 
will afford you endless hours of enjoyment. 


following four pictures are best possible be- 
ginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 

Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 


These are Fretp & STREAM pictures reduced to 
16 mm. size for home use. 100 ft. reels, $19. 
each if ordered immediately. 











Send for illustrated circular giving 


full details. 





want this same experience, 


send this coupon now. 


Ij you 





Frecp & Stream, 
578 Madison Ave., New York, 


Send me complete information about your 
motion pictures. 





F&S May, 29. ....... 
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Thoopfaad Lake. 


Under the shadow of Mt. Kineo—one of a thou- 
sand lakes and streams in the Great Maine Woods 
—or a bit farther north in the world’s greatest 
potato country—still farther in canoes on the 
turbulent Allagash or West Branch—or yet farther, 
along the Fish River chain of lakes—any and 
everywhere in the great inland empire—you can 
enjoy your fishing and vacation to the maximum 
and reach it in comfort, without a care or worry 
over the Aroostook’s Iron Trail. 


Send 10 cents for—ZJn the Maine Woods— 
(160 pages, 80 illustations) and know more of 
Aroostook’s vacation possibilities. Select your des- 
tination on the B & A map. Aroostook never dis- 
appoints. Fares, distances, rates, accommodations, 
all are given in detail. Address, Passenger Depart- 
ment, 50 Graham Building, Bangor, Mainé. 











—for thea who like 


Bathing—Dancing Gay Resorts 


Boating—Fishing Quiet Retreats 


Golf—Tennis 


Camps 
Cottages 


Motoring—Sailing Modern Hotels 


MAIL THE COUPON 





EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, through 
virgin forests, elmost to the Canadian border. 
Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, having 
improved Salmon and Trout fishing every year 
since. A group of 18 camps. Ideal location. 
Real comfort, cabins heated and _ well venti- 
lated. Running water and electric lights in 
every cabin; half of these have private baths. 
Magnificent views. And the pick of sports. In 
the heart of the big game country; there is no 
limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


SAUL MICHAUD, Manager 


P.O. Box oe” ome Gables, Florida, until April 10th 
hen Eagle Lake, Maine. 














ATTEAN CAMPS, Jackman, Maine 


May and June are the big fishing months in the 
Moose River, at Attean Falls. The three streams, 
Spencer Rips, Cold Brook, and the famous Holeb 
Falls. The Attean Lake has the big ones. Trout 1 to 
5 lbs. Salmon 1 to 7 Ibs. 17 trout ponds and wonder- 
ful canoe trips. Expert guides at hand. We are 
reached by train or automobile. Booklet and map on 
request. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN Jackman, Maine 











Kidney Pond Camps 


in the Katahdin Country 
open for Spring fishing May 10th. You are all wel- 
come to our well established camps and some fine 
brook and lake fishing, Also Salmon. Have room for 
about forty at a time—For information write 
BRADEEN & CLIFFORD Millinocket, Me. 
After May 15th address Greenville, Me. 











Sporting Camp For Sale 


Located on beautiful lake in Moosehead Region, Well 
established business. Fine location, buildings and 
equipment. Accessible by train or auto. Suitable for 
Boys & Girls Camp or Sportsmen’s Club. Main log 
camp, lodge camp and twelve individual cabins. Elec- 
tric lights and running water. Apply 

Mrs. Bernice M. Lee, 44 North Street. Augusta, Me. 








Mineral Baths 
(0 Location for Cottage 


Street 


City 


Address any one of these organizations: 
East Michigan Tourist Association, Box S, Bay City, Mich. 
Michigan Tourist & Resort Association, Box S, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, Box S, Marquette, Mich. 
Please send me (without charge) information I have checked: 
0 Summer hotels ") Touring 
Boating 
Camps C Auto 
” Camps C] Rail 
] Fay Fever & Asthma [_] Boat 
Hunting & Fishing Clubs () Air 
General Information C) Bus 


If I come 
it will be by 


























LAKE VIEW FARM 
AND TOURIST CAMPS 
For the best trout & Salmon fishing 
come to Rangeley Lakes 
For booklet apply to Lynwoop Extts 

™ RANGELEY, ME. 








FISHING 


Our fishing will begin May first for croakers, trout 
and other kinds. Channel bass about the same time. 
Plenty of deep sea fishing, such as porgies, black bass, 
large sea trout and blue fish. Tuna fish later in the 
season. Guides, power boats with cabins and awnings. 
Make reservation early. Phone Chincoteague 63. 
Write or wire. 
HOTEL RUSSELL 


Chincoteague Is. Virginia 





For Sale or Lease 


800 acres of ducking land on North 
and South Santee Rivers, S. C. 
For particulars address 
S. C. DOAR McClellanville, S. C. 


ALASKA 


The Last Stand of American Big Game 
KODIAK brown bear— 


monster carnivore 


The guide whispers—‘‘shoot’—the rifle 
cracks and the snarling, fearsome beast stands 
erect, clawing at his wound. He espies you 
+. . another shot and you possess the most 
prized of Alaskan trophies—obtainable no- 
where else on earth, KENAI moose of enor- 
mous size—thousands of them. CARIBOU in 
migration—in countless numbers. MOUN 
TAIN SHEEP .. . the beautiful graceful 
white ovis dalli, MOUNTAIN GOATS and 
BLACK BEAR—everywhere—with silky 
fur. GRIZZLIES too. 

This is Alaska—hunt this fall amidst a_riot 
of scenic splendor sand in the “Last Great 
American Frontier”. 

No need for endless correspondence. You 
wire—we reply and all is arranged. Don’t 
wait too long—others are also dreaming, 
planning and booking an Alaskan hunt. 


ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Operating in Central and Southwestern Alaska 
Cable Address—AGT A—Anchorage 
ALASKA 














HEALD POND CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
mer G. Exuis, Prop. 
Individual fog cabins—central dining room, Ameri- 
can plan. Electric lights and private baths. 
Trout and salmon fishing—canoeing and hiking. 
Many outside trips. Automobile road to camp. 
1600 ft. elevation. Booklet and rates on request. 











Kenai Peninsula—Alaska 
Monster Rainbow Trout and Salmon 
Fishing—Camping—Packtrain Trips 

at reasonable rates ‘ 
Season—June—J uly—August 
= egg 
Ray McDon Moar. Fishing—Camping 
ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Anchorage, Alaska 











HUNT BIG BROWN BEAR 


this spring. Season closes Jone 20th and 
black bear season closes May 30t 
Excellent Trout Rermeen peg for charter. 


J. C. SHAWVER, Registered Guide 
Box 1634 Ketchikan 
ALASKA 
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BIG GAME—BIG TROUT 


Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. 
LAKE AND SPECKLED TROUT FISHING. 
M@OSE, DEER, BEAR AND FOX HUNTING. 
Comfortable new complete 
reliable Canadian Indian 


cabins, 
and guides. 
hunting and fishing locations. 
ganization for hunting and fishing trips. 
FOR TROUT MAKE IT MAY OR JUNE 
Come Where The Big Ones Await! 


Booklet on request 
J. Leonce Hamel, Manager 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada 


Club Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- 
bec. 195 square miles ideal hunting and fish- 
ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 


outfitting, 


Motor in comfort to within five miles of best 
First class or- 








peace—rest—quiet 


Six PoINT LODGE 


“Off the Beaten Trail’ 


A fortunately located log cabin camp in the heart 


of Canada’s green pine forests. An _ accessible 
fastness surrounded by many wild lakes, prac- 
tically unfished. 

salmon trout BLACK BASS lake trout 


Canoeing—S wimming—E xploring—Hunting 


Excellent he smapcooind food. Fresh meats, cream and wagets ab les. 
Good offer fomemade Bread. white sheets vw 

in G nog ‘if vou wish. jon 1400 feet. On Pine 

La 5 miles north « terboro. Drive right to 

door « or +— ones hee Pe terboro. Took! et. 


ALFRED D. GREENE 
3085 Ripple Street Brighton Beach, N. Y. 
} After June 1, Pavpasu, Ontario 




















Chaffey’s Locks 


Ontario 


In the heart of the Rideau Chain 
of Lakes . . . Twenty Lakes with- 
out a portage and bass in every 
lake. Easily accessible and no 
black flies. 


Booklet “E” on application 


THE OPINICON 
Chaffey’s Locks, Ontario 





VIRGIN WATERS 


Quananiche Brook Trout 
The kind of fishing you have dreamed 


about. Our waters teem with land-locked 
Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake Trout and 
Great Northern Pike. 


BIG GAME 
MOOSE DEER BEAR 


New territory just opened up, an un- 
spoiled wilderness where big game abounds. 
Also excellent gunning for Partridge, Duck 
and Geese. 

OUR TERRITORY MAKES GOOD! 

Comfortable cabins and accommodations 
for ladies and children. 

Best of guides, provisions and equipment 
supplied to all parties. 

We specialize in long and short canoe trips. 

Reservations now being made for season 
of 1929. For further information, rates 
and reservations write or wire to 


C. W. BATES 


St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Quebec, 
CANADA 














> 
Hudson's Bay Company 
INCORPORATED 2no MAY 1670 
We take pleasure in an- 
nouncing the opening in 
Northern Quebec, on the 
Manouan River, of a large 
hunting and fishing terri- 
tory. 

An _ illustrated folder, 
price list, etc. will be fur- 
nished on request. 
Sportsmen wishing to make 


reservations for this season 
should write or wire: 


Hudson's Bay Company 
Tourist Department 
100 McGill Street, Montreal, P. Q, 


FOUR HUNDRED 


MUSKIES 


over 30 Ibs. 
lbs. were taken around our 


Cedar Island Camp 
| 


each, including 52 over 40 


Lake of the Woods 


during the past two seasons. Wonderful 
sport for Muskies, Bass, Lake Trout, Wall- 
eyed Pike, Gt. Northern Pike, Etc., obtain- 
able in the many hundreds of lakes tribu- 
tary to our several camps located 60 to 125 
miles by water from railroad. Folder on 


request 
E. D. CALVER?’ 
Rainy River Ontario 


Avoid disappointment—Do it now. 
FAMOUS The Provincial Govt. granted me the ex- 
clusive rights to 92 sq. miles—and the 


territory is abundant with game and fish and yet has prac- 
tically never been hunted or fished before. 
That's the 


THE CHAPDELAINE LODGE jai. or ‘ns 


camp and you may have read about it and the way we 
live in Louis Hemon’s famous novel—‘‘Maria Chap- 
delaine’’. 

Write for my descriptive circular 

about camp, hotel and prices. 
SAMUEL BEDARD, Peribonka, Lake St. John, Quebee 





Bigger and Better Muskies In 
Lake of the Woods 


Also the best of Bass, Wall-eye, Pike and Lake 
Trout fishing. Log cottages. Best of Guides—Grub, 
canoes. Boats, etc. 75-100 miles from R. R. For 
further particulars wire or write: 


GREEN’S CAMPS, Rainy River, Ontario, Can. 














F savarp FISH & GAME CLUB 


Zest trout fishing in Province of Quebec. 
Only 8 hours from Montreal. Virgin terri- 
tory just opened by new road. 50 sq. miles. 
40 lakes filled with only speckled trout of 
great size—and grey trout. Also moose, deer, 
and small game. Write for details. 
> 2360 DeLaSalle Ave. 





“ 


Montreal, Canada 4 


CANADA’S WILDS 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon 

Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with 
million acres of virgin forest— 
1, $02 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats. Canoes and Launches, 
Bathing, Tramping. One night from T oronto. Excellent table. 

Write for booklets 


H. W. WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., 





The unspoiled country—a real ay 
every comfort in the heart of fou 


Toronto, Ont. 





TROUT—SALMON—NOVA SCOTIA 


Read Neva Scotta Satmon in March Field & 
Stream describing conditions at our camp. 
Splendid trout and salmon fishing, moose and 
Rates reasonable, food excellent. N. Y 
and Boston boats. 5 hours by train or good 
motor roads. Write to 


FRED MERRY, Albany Cross, Novia Scotia 


deer. 


LAC LABELLE—QUEBEC 


The best fishing and hunting place in the 
Laurentides. Red and Grey Trout, Pike, 
etc. Deer, Bear, Partridges. 

Excellent guides — French boarding. 
Ideal for Summer Vacation. Write for In- 
formation. 


L. GENET, Lac Labelle, Quebec, Canada 








THE SPORTSMEN’S BUREAU 
OF CANADA 


KNOWS the best hunting and fishing. 
BOOKS sportsmen for requested sport. 
PROVIDES reliable guides and outfits. 
ORGANIZES adventure anywhere in Canada. 
Write for free information. 


KEEFER BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 








THE KENOSHA INN 


On The Kawartha Lakes 


Best of Bass 
fight harder than in any part of the 


and Muskalonge fishing. Here they 
Province. First 
class accommodation, comfortable rooms and excellent 
meals. Baskets packed for shore dinners. Guides 
available. Make reservations early. 


Geo. S. Fleming Bobcaygeon, Canada 





Fishing and Hunting Preserves 


Excellent trout fishing any time of the day. 
Spring and summer fishing—best results. 
Latuque Moose, Deer, Bears, Partridges 
lentiful. Many trips can be arranged. 
ention your wish. Accommodations for 
ladies. Write early for information. 
ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 
Latuque, Que., Canada 


Box 8 














WINFREY’S ISLAND LODGE 


Dundee Prov., Que.—Upper St. Lawrence 


A TOP NOTCH PLACE, for scenery, comfort; French 
cuisine (Al). Cozy bungalows, with running water, 
heated. Central dining lodge. Bass, Muskie, Pickerel. 
DUCK ant NTING. Reached by auto. References 
C. N. BR. $35.00 weekly. Open June 15th-Nov. 15th. 
For At. Write Dr. W. C. Winfrey, 625 Bienville, 
Montreal, Prov. Que. 











LAURENTIDE HOUSE 
AND CAMPS 
Lake Edward, Pro. Quebec, Can. 
Large speckled Trout, Great Northern Pike, Moose, 
Bear, Partridge and Ducks. Finest fishing and 
hunting on 1,200 miles of virgin lakes and rivers. 
Accommodations in hotel, camp, or tents. Through 
trains from Montreal and Quebec. Send for booklet. 











For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP 


LAKE PENAGE 
A Fishing & Hunting Camp on Canada’s Frontier. 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest bass 
lake and in the centre of one of the finest fish and 
game districts in Ontario. Write for pamphlet. 


Address Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 





























H. M. MUSTARD & SONS 


Of Mountain Park, Alta., wish to announce that 
they are now guiding from Jasper, Alta., under 
the new name of Mustard Bros., and will ‘conduct 
parties either in the Brazeau country to the south 
of Jasper, or in the Smoky country to the north. 


MUSTARD BROS., Jasper, Alta. 


Successors to H. M. Mustarp & Sons. 
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3 Let Us 
Outfit ¥ oc» € Saimon nave 
ut u °o u 
ned for Canoe Trips, Unspoiled Fishing 
ked or Big Game Trips, in the Heart of starte 
ind the Canadian Wilderness. Come to @ 
the 
NORTH OF NIPIGON 
.. a territory of 25,000 sq. miles alon 
the James Bay pthrncen ty gh in Secthers ND every day a few 
AR Ontario, north of Superior. more begin their 
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Lost River-Big Reward! 


Those who find it will discover a lot of things, including some great fly-fishing 


« 4 MAD wolf? Hydrophobia? Rabies?” 

“Yep,” said the old sheepman. 

“Saw ‘im last night, skulkin’ down 

in them bottoms. Hydree-fobee, 

sure. You can tell it by the way the head 

an’ tail droops, an’ tongue hangs out.” 

He bit off the end of the cigar we had 

given him, and spat dextrously into the 
middle of our camp fire. 

“Isn’t apt to come around men, is he?” 
I asked. 

Our visitor lit the stogy with a brand 
from the fire, puffed on it a couple of 
times with great deliberation, and then 
pronounced judgment. “I dunno.” 

I exchanged glances with my 
brother and dad across the camp 
fire. They were lying at full 
length, with their backs propped 
against a bedroll, but they didn’t 
seem as comfortably relaxed as 
they had before our guest came 
out of the night. 

A little before sunset we had 
topped Trail Creek grade and 
coasted into camp in a pine grove 
on Summit Creek. Hastily rigging 
our fly rods, we had got in a 
twilight half-hour of the sort of 
trout fishing that you read about 
and say, “Fish story is right!” 
Cast—strike—reel—land—basket. 
Cast—strike—etc., etc. They were 
little seven- to nine-inchers, but 
wow, how they did love a No. 10 
Royal Coachman! And how good 
they tasted (the fish, not the flies) 
fried crisp with bacon! And 
how we had chortled over the 
morrow! And then— 

We had just gotten the pitch- 
log burning nicely, and begun to 
breathe in the sweet tang of the 
pines and the fragrant pipe- 
smoke, when a voice came out 
of the night, “Hallo, there!” 
Into the circle of _fire-light 
walked the sheepman. A_ .30-30 
carbine was crooked in his right 
arm—a black and white shep- 
herd dog tagged at his heels like 
a shadow. 

If I'd seen him on Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, I’d have known 
he was a sheepman. For the life 





By HAROLD R. HARVEY 


of me, I can’t remember what clothes 
he wore—just the sort of garments that 
blend with a man and pass notice. Have 
you ever noticed that a camper al- 
ways has shoes, breeches, coat, hat, or 
some external evidence that he isn’t 
“native” ? 

We offered him a seat on a bedroll and 
a cigar, and he accepted both promptly 
and without thanks, as is the habit of 
old-timers in this Western country. 
Hospitality is taken for granted. The 
code frowns on all polite speeches; 
courtesy is always expressed by actions. 


A double on young sage-hens 


Dad launched the conversation. “The 
boys and I have been doing a little 
fishing.” He always calls us_ boys 
despite our whiskers, pipes and such lit- 
tle evidences of man’s estate. Dad contin- 
ued, “How’s the fishing down further?” 

“IT dunno.” Our new friend shook his 
head. “I don’t do much fishin’ or huntin’. 
I was out this afternoon lookin’ for a 
mad wolf.” 

All three of us echoed, “A mad wolf?” 
—which compound ejaculation opened this 
article. Most men have a loathing dread of 
a rabid animal. We were no exception. 

With his vocal chords soothed by 
tobacco smoke, the sheepman went 
on with his story. “Last night he 
chawed up Queenie. I had t’ 
shoot her this mornin’, Queenie, 
she was a right good dog; yes, 
sir, bout the best worker we had. 
He slashed three ewes, too. I made 
a circle this afternoon down in 
the bottoms, thinkin’ maybe I’d 
see him, but I didn’t.” 

Those bottoms were where we 
had done our evening’s fishing, 
and the pleasure of retrospect was 
not exactly enhanced by visions 
of a rabid wolf skulking through 
the willows. 


rs AVE much trouble with 
wild animals?” asked Bo, 
the brother. 

“Naw, not much. When we're 
rangin’ high, we shoot a bear 
sometimes. Killed two last year 
an’ a cat. Big cuss. Up in Devil’s 
Bedstead country she’s still purty 
wild—that’s up in the head of 
Wildhorse Creek, off a Hyndman 
Peak. Ol’ Hyndman’s about as 
big as they grow here in Idaho; 
heerd the Ranger say she’s over 
twelve thousand feet up. You can 
see her in the morning.” 

Dad happened to think of the 
box of fresh fruit we had brought 
along. When the old-timer saw 
those apples, apricots and plums, 
his eyes fairly shone, but all he 
said was, “We don’t get much 
fresh truck up here.” As he him- 
self expressed it, he “et hearty”; 
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and when he left, we gave him a paper- 
sackful of fruit to take along. “Come over 
to the camp,” he invited. “First trail to 
the right, past the old mill. No fishin’, but 
J can show you some _ purty likely 
grouse range—an’ I got some nice mutton 
hung.” 

Dad thanked him for the invitation, 
but told him that we had planned to try 
fishing in the Big Lost River in the morn- 
ing and maybe go down to the backwaters 
of Mackay Dam. 

WO years ago the Fourth of July,” 

our friend began, “Joe went fishin’ 
in the dam. Brought home a gunny-sack 
of trout. Big cusses. Five, six pounds, 
some of ‘em. Said he used bullheads. Yuh 
might try “em. Well, guess I'll strike back 
by the road. I don’t crave meetin’ that 
wolf in the dark.” 

After our guest had gone, we talked 
for some time, mostly discussing where 
we'd move in the morning. 

“T don't care whether we go clear to 
Mackay or not. ” Dad voiced the sentiment 
of all three of us. “But I sure don’t want 
to dispute the ight of way with 
the slaver-jawed wolf.” 

Without deciding on any definite 
objective, the meeting adjourned 
for the night. We slept with two 
twelve-gauges at the head of our 
beds, but not so much as a chip- 
munk disturbed our slumbers. Af- 
ter breakfast, we packed up Silas, 
the car, and departed for greener 
and wolfless pastures. 


I might say a word here as 
to our camping equipment. Our 
outfit would make the editor of 
the Camping Department emit 
three groans and an oh-my- 
gosh! From appearances, we 


are in the Gunga Din class—“A 
goat-skin waterbag and a twisted 


piece of rag was all the field 
equipment he could find.” 

On a quick fishing trip, such 
as this one, we take the bare 
necessities of camp life. Don't 
even take a tent. We roll the 
beds in tarps; so when night 


overtakes us, all we have to do 
is pick out a reasonably smooth 


spot and unroll our downy 
nests. A big tarp thrown over 
Silas is sufficient bedroom roof 


unless we get a gale or a cloud- 
burs’ and in event of such bois- 
terous weather, we decamp to a 
hotel. 
Now I 
folks won't be 
hotels with the 


know that a lot of 
able to reconcile 
wilds of Idaho; 
but it’s nevertheless a fact that 
you can roam over a vast area 
of this Sawtooth country and 
at all times be within a two 
or three hours’ drive of some 
hostelry. But one caution! Don’t 
absorb this idea and take for 
ranted that it’s a sort of Yellow- 
stone Park territory with snappy 
dressed officials cautioning you not 
to kick the bears or tease the pret- 
ty mountain lions. And the hotels 
aren’t exactly like Old Faith- 
ful Inn, either. On a dark night, with 
the rain descending in buckets, you might 
imagine that you were standing under a 
cold geyser, but you can’t imagine your 
haven of safety as any park proposition. 

As I was saying before I got off on the 
hotel trail, our outfit makes one of these 
from soup-to-nuts campers lift both eye- 
brows; but we can pack up our whole 
layout while the eyebrow-lifter is un- 


jointing his collapsible ice-box or what- 
Luxury 


not. in an established camp is 
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Field and Stream 


but on a hit-and-run fishing trip, 


fine, 
you don’t want the tail to wag the dog. 


Now we'll let that topic rest in peace 
and be on our way. 

After breaking camp on Summit Creek, 
North Fork of the Big Lost beckoned 
from the left and East Fork from the 
right. Down the main valley the cotton- 
wooded course of Lost River proper in- 
vited us to come-see-and-conquer. 

Bo was driving, and he proposed, “Let’s 
go up East Fork. We’ve never been up 
that way.” 

This sounded O. K. to Dad and me; so 
we rolled along two or three miles, crossed 
North Fork on the log bridge, went two 
or three miles further, crossed another log 


bridge. ; 
“That looks like prime water,” said 
Dad. “Let’s stop and try it for a while.” 


At this particular spot the river cuts 
through the sage-brush flat. There are no 
grassy meadows; just a winding blue 
river with white patches of swirls and 
rapids, and a fringe of willows and ,cot- 
tonwoods. Bo went up-, I went down- 
stream and Dad took the middle territory. 





Bo registering satisfaction and modesty 


While walking across the flat I looked 
back. Dad was on the bridge and had 
hooked a fish. It looked like a good one, 
from the way his rod was bent. I loped 
the rest of the way to the pile of drift- 
wood that I'd picked for my boundary 
marker. Sliding down the bank, I crashed 
through some straggling willows and 
waded out into the chill, sparkling water. 

In warm weather I wear old trousers 
and hobnailed shoes rather than hip-boots. 
Yeah, verily ! the water feels cold at first, 








but 


for a long period of fishing and 
tramping such sketchy apparel is more 
comfortable than even the lightest of rub- 


ber waders. In the cold days of early 
spring and late fall, it’s a different story. 

I made a few casts to lay out my line; 
took note of a big cottonwood behind 
that I didn’t want to reach; picked out 
a blue swirl on the opposite side that [ 
did want to reach. I didn’t and did, if you 
get what I mean. The fly rested for a 
split second, a red and white speck against 
the dark blue of the pool. Then there 
was the swirl and flash of a glistening 
body. The rod jerked in my hand, and I 
set the hook with an answering jerk. 

The first cast and a hooked trout! But, 
ince this is a history and not a narrative, 
I must relate the sad fact that the reel 
still hummed from the first mad rush, but 
my line was empty. Nothing gives me 
such an all-lost-but-honor feeling as a 
slack line after a big fish is gone. Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder; also makes 
the pit of the stomach feel queer when a 
fish is the absent one. 

I reeled in and looked over the fly. 
The barb was in good shape, I 
laid out my line again, and took 
another shot at the same little 
swirl, I cast several times, but 
got no rise; so I proceeded to 
whip down-stream. At the emi- 
nent risk of snagging, I cast 
under a low hanging willow and 
as a reward for valor drew a 
grudging tail-flip from a little six- 
or seven-incher. 

And then bingo! Another 
sizable gentleman took the fly. 
Down-stream he tore, the taut 
line acting as a pointer rather 
than a tether. I didn’t attempt 
to check the flight. My little 
five-ounce rod took care of the 
slack. 

I had _ hooked _ this 
No. 2 in a pot-hole just off 
swift water. As there was a 
placid strip of deep blue just 
below, I figured I'd give Mr. 
Trout his head rather than 
force the issue on the rapids. 
He broke water twice going 
down the fast channel—a good 
two pounds of  rainbow—and 
my heart leaped every time he 
leaped. 


beauty 





NTO the quiet deep water he 
charged. I increased the line 
tension and reeled in as I waded 
after him. For a few long min- 


utes he sulked; then out he caine 
again, flaying the water and 
quivering the rod. Gradually I 


edged him in, but at sight of the 
net he made the reel-drag sing 
as he rushed away. Again I 
brought him close, maneuvered 
him up-stream, and let him float 
back into the net. 

He was a beauty, all right, 
and I gathered in another like 
him in the next half hour; also 
two little Eastern brooks. Had a 
big Eastern on and got him in 
close enough to see the polka- 
dots on his side, but he pulled loose. 

Then, for no reason at all, the striking 
dwindled to an infrequent tail- flip. After 
thirty -five or forty minutes of vain cast- 
ing, I hiked back across the flat to the 
car. Dad and Bo were there. They had 
had fine sport when they first hit the 
stream, just as I had, and then the strik- 
ers had gone on a strike—that is, they 
struck and refused to strike. Oh, well, 
you know what I mean. 

Leaving the main valley, we turned to 
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Lost River—Big Reward! 


There is a flapjack just about to flap, Kamp Ketchum on Lost River 


the right and rolled up the East Fork 
road. On our left was the stream, hidden 
in a dense, brushy tangle that fills the 
flat. The road is up on a sage plateau. 
The hardy explorer who crashed through 
this jungle bottom would doubtless be 
rewarded by finding some of that almost 
mythical “virgin territory.” I may be 
wrong, but I have a hunch that there are 
pools in this stretch that have never felt 
the lash of a line. 

A few miles brought us to the bridge 
under which Wildhorse Creek rushes in 
its last quarter-mile sprint to join East 
Fork. The most hardened fishing addict 
couldn’t resist the appeals of Wildhorse. 
We pulled off the road about fifty yards 
and across a gravel bar to a level spot, 
willow-shaded. Following our regular 
schedule, Bo went up, I went down, and 
Dad took the middle territory. 

Starting below the bridge, I whipped a 
few pot-holes and then made a bee-line 
for the big pool where the two streams 
join. What a spot! The long, deep pool 
of blue was cut by the wedge of turbulent 
white water of Wildhorse Creek, with 
green willows for a frame. Casting across 
the swift water, I dropped my fly upon 
the deep blue. The current caught just 
enough of the line to pull the fly slowly 
into the white. Perfect! Yeah. Three or 
four more perfects, but not so much as 
the flicker of a fin. 


IKE the bum carpenter, I thought 
something must be wrong with my 
tools. I reeled in and looked over the fly. 
It was slightly bedraggled, but I put on 
a new one and repeated my masterly cast- 
ing. I seemed to be the only fish that 
admired my art. Finally I cast smack 
into the swift water and let the current 
swamp the fly. Tug! I failed to hook, 
but this hidden nibble was encouraging. 
Twice more I did the dead-fly act, and 
the second time a ten-inch Eastern gulped 


down the drowning insect. That ten- 
incher put up a great battle, and all but 
got away when I fuzzled the net job. I 
got two more Easterns and _ several 
strikes, but the rainbows refused to get 
off the bottom for a dead-fly, live-fly, or 
any other kind. 


EARING the horn tooting, I went 

back to the car. Dad had laid out 
his standard lunch of cheese and crackers, 
bologna, bread and jam, and had the cof- 
fee on to boil. I fried some bacon and 
eggs. Bo came straggling in, and we fell 
to on the banquet. 

“Beautiful water up-stream,” said Bo. 
“Big pools with sand-bars. Plenty of 
room for casting, but not much striking.” 

We were all agreed that the fishing 
should be better somewhere else; so we 
swung into the road again and went 
chugging up East Fork. Seven or eight 
miles beyond we crossed a log bridge; 
East Fork branches here. The main road 
—if you can call the trail that—follows 
up the left branch. We resisted the invit- 
ing-looking water and determined to go 
to the end of the road, just to see what 
we could see. 

A swampy flat ahead and a sway- 
backed bridge didn’t look so good, but we 
kept going. A big herd of cattle were 
browsing in this mountain pasture. They 
showed neither fear nor curiosity toward 
the car. A dry flat opened before us, and 
a group of buildings came in sight. On 
the background of hills were numerous 
holes and dump-piles of ore and near ore 
with the wreckage of shafts, buildings 
and machinery. 

Such is the ghost of a once glorious 
dream of some mining man or men. It 
was easy to see that a fortune had been 
spent in equipment that was nothing now 
save rust and decay. To emphasize the 
abandonment, a covey of eight or ten 
sage-hen scuttled behind a shed at our 


approach. This Copper Basin country is 
a game preserve, and our guns were there- 
fore deep in their cases. 

On a mouldering bridge we crossed 
East Fork, which was ouly a few yards 
wide now, and followed a dim trail that 
grew dimmer and finally played out al- 
together. Down to the little creek we 
went. You could find an occasional open- 
ing in the willows where you could cast a 
rod-length of line. If you got your fly on 
the water, that was all that was necessary. 
Flop! You had a trout. Small but full of 
the fight of icy water. Such pot-hole pok- 
ing, however, soon loses its kick. 

There was some nice brook fishing 
down in the open meadow, but we had 
more than enough “fryers” now. What we 
craved were some big boys and a glimpse 
of new territory. This trip was a sort of 
voyage of discovery for us. Other times 
when we had come into the Lost River 
Country, we had stuck pretty close to the 
established “stamping grounds,” but this 
time we cut loose. 


HERE to?” was the question as 

we piled into the car. We debated 
the problem as we joggled down the trail, 
and were still undecided when we hit the 
Lost River road. Down toward Mackay 
we headed, without any definite objective. 
Finally we got unanimous on the idea of 
striking night-camp at the first inviting 
place, trying the evening fishing and 
sage-hen hunting. I was particularly keen 
on the latter because Custer County fur- 
nishes some rare shooting during the 
fifteen-day open season. 

It was the short shank of the afternoon 
by the time we found a suitable camp 
after several prospecting tours across the 
roadless flat, two stops to sample the fish- 
ing, and one stop to change a tire. Dad 
and Bo fared forth for trout. I got my 
pump-gun and proposed to interview a 
few chickens. (Continued on page 69) 
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HIS is a tale for him who dreams 
of the wilderness, and of fishing 
where hoi polloi can not go 
with automobiles. To such a city 
dreamer, this tale attempts to unfold the 
experiences of three tenderfoots who 
dreamed until the itch of dreaming drove 
them into the wild lands of Maine. 

Bill was to act as guide. Jake and I 
had never been in the Maine woods, but 
Bill had fished in the waters we now 
proposed to visit. Bill was confident that 
he knew the way. Jake and I hoped that 
he did. 

We rode the Yankee Flyer from Boston 
to Waterville, Maine. Then we boarded 
the Kineo train for the little flag station 
at Indian Pond. At Indian Pond we piled 
off. Bill was stern as he sorted our equip- 
ment. Vainly did Jake protest that he 
could lug all he had brought. We left 
two-thirds of our duffle behind us as we 
blithely began that hike west, northwest, 
or somewhere. 

I pass over that hike with a slip of the 
pen. Our preparation had been made rid- 
ing to and from our work, and our walk- 
ing confined to such long distances as 
from the curb to the door. You will be 
quite able to imagine how that hike 
took hold of us. My feet became so blis- 
tered and sore that I refrained from 
yelling out only by sheer will power and 
the fear of ridicule. 

In the long smoke talks that we had 
held in preparation for this campaign, 
Bill estimated that the walk from Indian 
Pond flag station to Island Lake would 
be about five miles. So let it be. The day 
was hot. The black flies, which left a 
fellow alone fairly well when on the 
march, lit on him like a peck of Italian 
daggers when he paused to rest him in 
the shade. 

But no matter how rough matters may 
be, all trails have an ending, and at length, 
with a shout of joy, Bill proclaimed that 
we were there. Sure enough, we caught 
sight of the waters of a little lake through 
its setting of spruce and fir. 

“The camp,” said Bill, “is right down 
by that big hemlock.” 

For a fat man, he put on an awful 
burst of speed, and we floundered after 
him. And there it was—all that was left 
of it. The windows—well, there weren't 
any windows. The door hung by one 
hinge. We pushed it aside. A damp, heavy 
odor of decay greeted us. We slid our 
packs from our aching shoulders, and 
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Jake collapsed on the littered floor. It 
was only for a moment that he so sat, 
however, for with a yell of pain he leaped 
to his feet. 

“What's the matter?” chorused Bill 
and I in astonishment. 

A hurried search revealed the cause 
of Jake's behavior. 

3ill_ chuckled. “Porcupine quill,” he 
said. 

“Is it poison?” demanded Jake. 

“I believe it is deadly poison,” 
Bill with unpardonable levity. 

By this time the afflicted Jake had 
found the quill and had attempted to pull 
it out. The quill broke off close to his hide. 

“Now you've done it!” exclaimed Bill. 

“Somewhere I have read,” I said, “that 
a porcupine quill will work into a man’s 
body until it enters his heart.” 

Jake groaned out, 
does it go?” 

“What difference would that make to 
you?” inquired Bill, coolly pulling a small 
pair of pliers from his jumbled fly-kit. 
“You lean over this box.” 

I will not attempt to portray the anxious 
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It was lke nothing under the sun 


moments during this major operation. 
Bill got the quill. 

“Now, we've got to get fir boughs for 
the bunks,” said Bill. 

The bunks were spruce poles about 
three inches in diameter spread across 
ample foundations, and the whole affair 
was about as limber as a marble slab. Jake 
refused to be bothered with fir tips. By 
this time, it was about four o'clock in the 
afternoon. We were two hours cutting 
those boughs according to Bill’s idea of 
how a bunk should be arranged. As a 
guide to any special place Bill was a fluke, 
but as a bed-maker he had some good 
ideas, as I have since realized. 


NYHOW, when we had finished, Bill’s 
next move was for something to eat. 
Again, Bill was not so bad at guiding 
greenhorns, even if he did lack all sense 
of direction, for this is the time-honored 
order of all wise camp making: get a 
place to sleep and eat, and then do as 
fancy dictates. Jake volunteered to build 
a fire in the old rusty heater. At this 
point in our camp preparations a fire 
warden appeared. We looked up in sur- 
prise when | he spoke. “What’re you fel- 
lers doin’? 

“Huh?” asked Bill. 

“Who gave you a permit to build a 
fire?” 

“Nobody,” replied Bill in astonishment. 
“This is God’s country, ain’t it?” 

“Where’ re you from?” 

“Boston,” growled the unawed Jake, 
“and if you are asking me, I wish we 
were back there this darned minute.’ 
ao warden grinned a little, but said, 

You fellers ain’t got no right t’ build 
a fire in these wild-lands.” 

“But,” protested Jake, “how in blazes 
are we going to boil coffee without a 


“Or fry fish?” I put 

“Well, I ought t’ mane you fellers for 
buildin’ a fire without a permit.” 

“I haven’t got a fire built yet,” 
rupted Jake. 

Bill saw that Jake’s way wasn’t going 
to add anything to our well-being. “Yes, 
sir,” he began. “I’m_ something of a 
woodsman myself, and I promise you that 
we'll use every possible precaution.’ 

“All right,” Teplied the warden, “I'll 
take a chance,” and he turned to go. 

“By the way, Warden,” said Bill, “this 
is Island Lake, isn’t it?” 

“Say!” exclaimed the warden, by way 
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of answer. “You fellers be careful, or 
you'll get lost. This is Horseshoe Pond. 
Island Pond is north of here.” 

Jake looked at Bill and laughed. 

“Here’s a map,” said the warden with 
a grin, holding out a frayed topographic 
map to Bill, who took the map and studied 
it. The warden slid his pack over his 
shoulders and the straps under his arms. 
“And by the way,” he said as he started 
off, “that old camp you're fixed t’ stay 
in is lousy and the roof leaks.” 

Jake and I looked at Bill, and Bill 
began to scratch. 

“Bill,” said Jake, to whom the blessed 
sense of humor had returned, “we didn’t 
need to come away up here to get body 
lice.” 

“Who's got body lice?” demanded Bill. 

“And the roof leaks,” mim- 
icked Jake. 

“Well,” grinned Bill, “there’s 
this much I'll say about all this 


“You let him rest up!” 


—we can sleep beneath the singing stars.” 

“And if it rains, beneath the dripping 
trees,” finished Jake. 

“I don’t understand how a louse could 
live in that camp,” said Bill. 

“IT can’t understand how he could, 
either,” agreed Jake with a grin. 

Well, we went in for our supper. After 
we had eaten, we strung up our fish gear 
and went down to Horseshoe. We found 
the lake was boiling with trout feeding 
on the surface. It was a wonderful eve- 
ning for us who had fished scantily stocked 
waters all our lives. There is only one 
gnat in the ointment of the fisherman’s 
balm at Horseshoe Pond: the trout do 
not run over a half pound in weight. 

It was Bill’s idea, that night, that we 
leave the door open. It wasn’t my idea 
nor Jake’s. But Bill explained that we 
were just as safe with the door open as 
we would be in the city—which sounded 
well enough. We had planned long pipe- 
talks at night, while the blessed quiet of 
the woods came sort of oozing through 
the camp windows, but we were too tired 
that night. 

In the morning we found that some kind 


The Fly That Bill Built 


of a four-footed animal had come into 
the camp during the night. It had eaten, 
or lugged off, all our trout and one slab 
of bacon. 

Island Lake was our chief objective. 
There were five lakes—the natives call 
them ponds—within one mile of the camp 
where we stayed, but Island Lake pos- 
sesses the lure of big trout. It is safe 
and honest to write that nowhere in the 
state does the brook trout grow to larger 
size than in Island Lake. Nowhere can 
he be found in greater numbers per acre 
of water; and alas, nowhere does he seem 


to care less for any 
manner of bait the 
angler may devise. 
But an eight-pound 
trout is an eight- 
pound trout and, once landed, becomes 
the testimony of the fisherman’s veracity 
and the foundation of his everlasting 
fame. 

Once upon a time an angler caught a 
9¥%4-pound brook trout in Island Lake, 
and since then there have always been 
obscure pilgrimages to this sheet of water. 
So we started. We crossed Horseshoe 
to its northwestern corner, where two 
streams steal in. One stream flows from 
Round Pond of the silver trout, and the 
right-hand stream comes from Island of 
the king-sized trout. 


TRAIL leads almost due north and 

then, at a crucial point, splits, right 
to Island and left to Round. The pinch 
was that we became bewildered at playing 
hide and seek with that trail, and we 
were “it” at the point where the trail 
split. But good old Bill found it again, 
and we came out—at Round Pond land- 
ing. Even then we should have been none 
the wiser had not some kind fellow, in 
years long gone, written “Round” on a 
bit of soap box nailed to a birch. 

We went back again, Jake making too 
witty remarks and Bill perspiring from 
every pore of his two hundred pounds. 
We found the split in the trail, with a 
sign in plain sight for our benefit. 





All trails have an end. It is just a 
question of endurance. As a place of 
beauty, Island Lake is not in the contest. 
It is wedge-shaped. The blunt point is 
about one hundred and fifty yards wide, 
with a beaver dam flung across the outlet. 
The little lake is about one mile long, 
and about three-quarters of a mile wide 
at the northern end. Two-thirds of the 
way up the lake, two small, spruce-clad 
islands rise from the water, and it is 





















from these is- 
lands that this 
famous lake 
takes its name. 

The beavers 
that. built the 
dam had seen 
better days. 
Days when the 
water flowed 
over the normal shore-line and back 
into the cedars and evergreens along 
the shore. The water killed these trees, 
and the result is ugly. That, however, 
did not change the disposition of the 
trout. We found an old canoe and pro- 
ceeded to fly-fish the shadowed shore, 
thinking to catch a few small trout. But 
we were unable to.locate any small trout. 
In fact, it is said that there are no small 
trout in Island Lake. Evidently they run 
down to Horseshoe Pond, keeping that 
pond well stocked, and run back up to Is- 
land when they have attained some size. 

Throughout the long afternoon we tried 
every conceivable way to catch a trout. 
We plugged, and (Continued on page 73) 





A most unsportsmanlike tactic 
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EDITORIAL 


NLY a few years ago, all state 

Modern fish hatcheries planted baby 

Methods fish in lakes and streams just as 

soon as possible after hatching. 

These little fish, called fry, were often liberated when 

so small that they were almost invisible in the water. 

Later, trout fry were held until they reached a length 

of from one to three inches. Then, liver-fed and help- 

less, these fingerlings were dumped into fishing waters 
where hungry cannibals waited for the feast. 

Of course, all this effort was not a total loss. Miracu- 
lous as it seems, some of these fish grew up. At least, 
the hatchery men claim that they did. The fisherman 
on the stream saw little evidence of it. 

According to the records, millions of trout were 
planted in this stream and that, but the fishing got 
steadily worse. Conscientious fish culturists knew what 
was wrong with the system. 

Finally, one state department announced that in the 
future it would stock with mature fish only. This took 
courage. It cost money to hold fish until they reached 
the length of six inches or over. Yearly reports must 
read thousands of fish planted where the word millions 
had been used before. It took courage to face the poli- 
ticians with such a program. 

Once the ice was broken, however, other states 
followed along; and lo and behold, fishing in these 
states immediately got better. 

If you live in a trout-fishing state that has adopted 
the policy of planting mature fish, you know what this 
has meant to the fisherman. If in your state the con- 
servation department is still planting fry so small that 
they die with the change of water, or fingerlings to 
feed the grass pike and chain pickerel, start some- 
thing ! 

Your state fish commissioner may be showing his 
last report to the political powers and boasting of the 
millions of fish planted. A little organized effort will 
soon convince him that his job is not to furnish fish on 
paper but fish in the creel. 


ACH year Fietp AND STREAM 
appeals to the sportsman to 
work for laws to raise the legal 
length of keepable trout. Surely, a 
sane analysis of conditions should convince any man 
that the policy of permitting six-inch trout to be caught 
is all wrong. 

Raise the length minimum, and you automatically 
protect the iittle two-foot feeder brook, where only 
small fish go. This must mean better fishing and more 
of it in the larger stream below. 

Now that the state hatcheries are giving us larger 
fish to plant, is it a square deal to catch them before 
they really have a value as food? Should Tom, Dick 
and Harry be permitted to crawl along a little alder- 
bound run and take such fish before they can possibly 
furnish sport in the catching? 

Don’t forget that in such waters the chances are 
that three fish under six inches are hooked and proba- 
bly killed for every six-inch fish creeled. With an 
eight- or nine-inch limit, all such small feeder brooks 
would be nurseries for producing fish to stock the 
larger streams. It is natural for the larger fish to seek 
deeper waters. 

Last summer, when fishing one of this country’s 
most famous trout streams, I saw a man come wading 


Small 
Trout 


into the main stream from along a small brook. 

“Say, feller,” he called, “if you want fish, go up 
this crick a ways. Look here what I’ve got.” 

He had a creel full of little skinny trout, and not 
one would measure seven inches. Undoubtedly these 
fish had been planted very recently by one of the state 
hatcheries or by a near-by local sportsmen’s association 
that was very active. 

“Must have near a hundred of the little fellers,” he 
added. “The law allows me ten pounds, though, and I 
know they don’t weigh that much.” 

A disgusting example of greed made possible by a 
six-inch limit. Sunfish were made for such men. They 
should be compelled to fish for sunnies, and not be 
allowed to desecrate a trout stream. 


VERY municipality of any 
size has one or more storage 
reservoirs to furnish city water. 
In some of these artificial lakes the 
careful and conscientious angler may fish. In others, 
he dare not look at the water without danger of arrest. 
First comes the health of the community. This must 
be safeguarded, but that does not mean that fishing in 
such waters must be prohibited. There is no good 
reason why all city reservoirs should not be stocked 
with game fish, and furnish healthful recreation to the 
anglers of the community. Drastic and severe laws are 
easily enforced where public health is at stake, and 
any man who does not properly conduct himself can 
be promptly punished. 

The New York City waterworks system is un- 
doubtedly the greatest of its kind in the civilized world. 
For sixty miles to the north lies a chain of great lakes, 
one after the other. To all appearances, they are 
natural bodies of water, except for the great walls of 
masonry that hold back the water. New York City 
lets the fisherman in. In fact, all trespassing is forbid- 
den on waterworks property with the exception that 
the fellow who wants to fish has that privilege as long 
as he conducts himself as a gentleman. 

All of these lakes are stocked with game fish. There 
are large- and small-mouth bass for the bait caster 
and the fly fisherman, and either may occasionally 
catch a pickerel. White and yellow perch furnish sport 
for the bait fisherman, and of course the shores swarm 
with sunfish. 

Many of these lakes are connected by fast-flowing 
streams, and here the man who knows how can take 
trout. I say “knows how” because metropolitan trout 
are wise fish. 

Hundreds of thousands of anglers are the guests of 
the city each year. Some catch fish and some don’t. 
Some days the fish are not willing. Thereby they have 
the great advantage over game, which without refuge 
is doomed when hunted too hard. 

Good days with bad, New York City is a wonderful 
host. I have fished for bass from ocean to ocean, and 
from the Gulf into Canada. The greatest two hours of 
bass fishing I ever had in my life were on a 
New York City reservoir. In the interest of more 
fishing and better fishing, may other cities follow the 
worthy exathple set by the world’s largest city. 


Ray F ettnans 
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HE thermometer was away down 

below zero, the snow was knee- 

deep, and on top of it a hard crust 

of sleet and ice had formed. Bad 
weather for hunting—bad weather for 
anything. A fellow couldn’t move around 
without breaking through that top crust 
and making as much noise as a horse. 
None the less, John Burnham and three 
of his friends were out after moose. Hunt- 
ers are an intrepid lot. The more they 
suffer, the more determined they become 
to stick it through. 

“Yes, sir,” said Burnham, “it was cold! 
And my knees were sprung from constant 
scraping against that sleet and ice crust. 
Every step hurt. But we had come to 
our last day in the north of Maine woods, 
and hadn’t even seen a moose. I was a 
youngster then—not much more than 
twenty—and my heart was set on getting 
one. Some years before, out west, I had 
killed deer, elk and antelope, but never 
had I seen a moose over the end of my 
rifle barrel. I just had to have one of 
the big fellows.” 

He struck a match and sucked the 
flame down into the bow! of his pipe, out 
of which all tobacco had long since been 
burned. He settled himself comfortably in 
his seat. He gazed far off into that land 
of memories and hopes into which all 
hunters love to gaze. A sort of solemn 
ritual, this lighting of matches, settling 
down comfortably, 
and gazing away 
off. It is the proper, 
time-sanctioned ap- 
proach to any story 
about to be related 
by an out-of-doors 
man. And certainly 
on this particular 
occasion John 
3urnham had a 
right to go through 
with the entire rit- 
ual, for he was get- 
ting set to relate a 


very remarkable 
story. 
Burnham, _ inci- 


dentally, is one of 
this country’s great 
hunters, and one of 
its greatest wild- 
life conservation- 
ists. He has killed 
practically every 
species of game, 
both large and 
small, that is native 
to North America; 
and he is the man 
who codified the 
New York State 
game laws and, as 
Chief Game Pro- 
tector, demonstrat- 
ed that these laws 
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A few of the high spots in the life of one of America’s most famous sportsmen 


and conservationists 
By JAMES C. DERIEUX 


can be enforced. The New York game 
laws are famous. Burnham made them 
so. 

“For two weeks, four of us—Stubbs, 
Staples, Jock Darling and I—had been 
tramping through the snow,” he contin- 
ued. “Many times I saw deer, but did 
not shoot at them, for it was moose, not 
deer, that my heart was set upon. On this 
last morning the four of us started out 
again, making for a long ridge where 
we had reason to believe several bulls 
had herded together. 

“It was a beautiful winter day. so still 
you could hear a man forty reds off 
breaking the crust. Stubbs and Staples 
took the east side of the ridge, and Jock 
Darling and I the west. We knew it was 
impossible, with the noise we were mak- 
ing, to get within sight of a moose, but 
we gambled that one party might drive 
the moose to the other. Every little while 
we would stop and listen. 

“At noon we swung on top of the 
ridge, and ran into Stubbs and Staples 
boiling tea. None of us had seen any 
tracks. Stubbs and Staples said they were 
fed up on moose hunting and were going 
over to the Wadleigh bog for caribou. 
They actually bagged two that afternoon. 
They invited us to stop and drink tea, 
but Jock and I declined. 

“We dropped back on our side of the 
ridge and had hardly gotten out of hear- 


The Mexican bighorn sheep that was killed by the longest shot 
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ing of the others when we sighted a bull 
moose crossing our line of direction from 
east to west. He had either heard the 
men on top of the ridge or been started 
by the smoke of their fire. There he was— 
a gaunt, rangy, pre-historic looking crea- 
ture, black against the snow, seven feet 
high, with ‘his shovel horns laid flat on 
his withers, trotting and not jumping like 
a deer. 

“It was an easy shot for a man accus- 
tomed to moving game, but old Jock had 
come from an age when powder and ball 
were precious, and he believed in taking 
no chances. As I threw up my rifle to fire 
he jumped out in front and blatted to 
stop the moose. The effect was the same 
as if he had blatted at the Congressional 
Limited—the moose went right on and 
disappeared in the thicker growth of the 
forest. 

“I looked at Jock, and he looked at 
me. Presently he said, ‘There’s more than 
one moose around. You work along the 
side of the ridge and I'll take a circle, and 
maybe I can start another your way.’ 

“I climbed a knoll in the black growth 
and got on top of some fallen trees. Most 
of the bigger spruces had been blown 
over, and in place of the original cover 
a thick mass of small balsams had come 
in, so that the view to the north was ex- 
tremely limited. I had no more than taken 
my position when I heard a moose below 
me in the balsams, 
but I could not see 
him. He would trot 
a little distance, 
and then stop and 
listen. To the east, 
on theiz way to the 
bog, Stubbs and 
Staples were con- 
versing; or rather 
Stubbs was shout- 
ing to Staples, who 
was very deaf, tell- 
ing him just what 
he thought of some 
of his relatives, 
while from _ the 
west Jock Darling 
was calling to me 
to join him. The 
moose did _ not 
know which way to 
turn. 


UST then, far 
down the slope, 
I caught a glimpse 


of the bull as he 
passed beyond a 
couple of large 
spruces not over 
eighteen inches 
apart. I fired in- 
stantly through the 
opening between 
the trees, but at 
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John Burnham and his first moose, which was shot “around a corner” 


once realized I had missed because 
there was ho after result—nothing but 
breathless silence. Stubbs stopped in the 
middle of a sentence. It was as still 
as the chancel of a church at-midnight. 

“I knew that, once the moose got un- 
der way, he would not stop short of ten 
miles, and I wanted to shoot quickly 
again. But the ‘saw-log’ shell of my old 
40-82 stuck, and I had to drop the rifle 
to my hip be fore I could get sufficient pur- 
chase on the lever to make the shell let 
go; so when I threw up the rifle and 
fired a second time down the opening 
between the trees, it was a hasty shot. 
But there came the sound of a wildly 
plunging animal, terminated by a crash 
as he fell. 

“The bull was not a particularly large 
one, but Jock was hearty in his congrat- 
ulations. He pointed to a gaping wound 
on the right shoulder and said, “That’s 
where your slug came out.’ ‘No,’ said I, 
‘that’s where it hit him. He was passing 
me from left to right.’ Jock contended no 
bullet could make such a hole, three fin- 
gers wide, when first hitting its target, 
and to settle the argument we pried the 
moose over and found the bullet just 
under the skin on the left shoulder. ‘It 
must have key-holed,’ he said, but he 
was plainly nonplussed. 

“We followed the track to the point 
where the moose, on being hit, had re- 
versed his direction, and developed the 
remarkable fact that the animal had been 
killed ‘around a corner,’ as Jock ex- 
pressed it. The moose had stood behind 
the earth- and gravel-filled roots of a fal- 
‘en tree, which made a perfect barricade 
against a direct shot. He could have been 
reached only by a carom off the left of 
the two spruces between which I had 
seen him as he passed to stop a full rod 
further on. Sure enough, one of these 
trees bore the mark of the glancing bullet. 
I went back to the place from which I 


had fired, and Jock took the moose’s po- 
sition. I could ‘see nothing of him, even 
when he put his hat on the end of his 
long Ballard rifle and waved it as high 
as he could reach. 

“I always felt that this freak shot 
brought its reward solely because I had 
worked so hard to get the moose.’ 


OHN BURNHAM is the man whose 

tireless persistence is largely responsi- 
ble for the Migratory Bird Treaty and 
legislation—one of the greatest wild-life 
conservation steps ever taken by any coun- 
try. While working on this treaty and its 
companion law, he was president of the 
American Game Protective Association. 
Burnham loved to shoot ducks and geese, 
and he worked as if his existence depended 
upon that treaty between the United 
States and Canada, and then upon its en- 
abling legislation. In the course of his 
long fight for this necessary treaty, he 
was the subject of a lot of abuse, on the 
floor of the United States Senate and 
elsewhere. But nothing deterred him, for 
John Burnham is a zealot in the cause 
of game conservation. 

“T love hunting,” he says; “love it bet- 
ter than any other occupation, and I do 
not want free shooting ever to perish 
from America. When all the shooting 
is confined to private preserves, the boys 
and men of America will be robbed of 
the greatest sport in the world. It is up 
to the sportsmen to see that such a con- 
dition never comes. Free shooting can 
be maintained. But first, we must build 
up a real spirit of sportsmanship among 
hunters and among the public in general, 
so that a game law wil! be respected as a 
matter of ethics, and so that a game hog 
will be disgraced in the eyes of his neigh- 
bors and convicted in his neighborhood 
courts for even a slight violation of the 
law. 
“Personally, I think we should make it 


harder and more expensive to obtain hunt- 
ing and fishing licenses, and that some 
sort of competency test should be re- 
quired of every applicant for a license. 
Most of the accidents in the fields are 
due to inexperienced hunters. A man 
should be required to pass an eyesight 
test, a shooting test and, as nearly as one 
could be devised, a sportsmanship test be- 
fore turning him loose with a gun. 

“Game birds and animals are not ex- 
terminated by honest hunters. The pas- 
senger pigeon fell before the commercial 
hunter—not before the sportsman. If we 
had had non-sale of game legislation fifty 
years ago, that pigeon would still be 
affording sport and food to hundreds of 
thousands of persons all over America. 

“But it’s hard to make people act in 
time on a conservation measure, prob- 
ably because conservation is not sensational. 
It is just the opposite of that. Destruc- 
tion is sensational, but salvation is not. 
And that’s one reason why it was so 
hard to fight through that migratory bird 
legislation. Many Senators and Congress- 
men would not even listen to us, but for- 
tunately there were enough sportsmen in 
Congress to slip the thing through. The 
final enabling legislation was passed while 
America was at war in 1918, 


HAD gone to Washington to see one 

of the leaders in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to ask that he approve this 
legislation. He kept me waiting one night 
until past twelve while he played poker. 
Then I returned to my hotel. Next morn- 
ing I went again to his office, and his 
secretary made an engagement for me to 
see the Congressman in a certain com- 
mittee room. I waited there long past the 
hour, and was leaving when one of the 
attendants told me the Congressman had 
come to the Capitol. I hurried back into 
the committee room where I had been 
waiting, and sat down over to one side. 
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Fi e 


wearing a 


Congressman came in 
long black coat and a great hat. Two 
other members of the House from his 


state were with him. They began to talk 
about a certain postmaster who had not 
‘come across’ as they thought he should 
have in the last election, and they were 
cooking up charges against him, so as to 
oust him. 

“Well, I knew I was an eavesdropper, 
but couldn't help myself. They hadn't seen 
me at first. When they did, the leader 
rose and strode over to where I was 
sitting. 

‘Who are 
told him. 

“What do you want?’ 

“I explained as briefly as I could—or 
started to explain—but he waved me away 
with a grand gesture. 

‘When our boys are dying in France,’ 
he said, ‘I cannot talk about birds!’ 


you?’ he demanded, and I 


HE hell you can’t!’ I said, grabbing 
him by the lapels of the coat and 
swinging him around. ‘You can stay up all 
night playing poker, and you can frame 
up against a little postmaster while these 


boys are dying; so why can’t you talk 
about birds?’ 

“He was visibly taken aback by my 
anger, and stood perfectly still while I 


told him what was wanted of him. 

“Ves, yes,’ he said, ‘I have heard of 
that bill. It is excellent, and I'll see that 
it passes.’ 

“It did pass; and when it finally be- 
came law, and the long fight ended, I 
experienced the greatest thrill of my life 
—greater by far than I ever had out of 
hunting. Not even that moose shot around 
a corner excited me as did this legisla- 
tion.” 

Coming events, says the old chestnut, 
cast their mapersge before. This is literally 
true in the case of Burnham, the sports- 
man. When he was seventeen years old, 
he was employed as a professional hunter 
by a rancher in Wyoming. His job was 
to supply meat for the ranch—wild meat, 
so that no cattle would have to be killed. 
This was the finest job a boy ever had, 


Field and Stream 


for here was plenty of 
hunting, and he got paid 
for doing it! The year be- 
fore Burnham took this 
job, hundreds of buffalo 
had been killed in that 
section, and he hoped to 
kill at least one for use 
at the ranch. But the hunt- 
ers of oreceding years 
had been wanton, as they 
were hunting for hides 
which commanded a_ fair 
price. 


“One day,” Burnham re- 
lates, “I was out with an 
old hunter, and we saw 
a buffalo cow in the dis- 
tance—the only wild buf- 
falo I ever had a chance 
to shoot. We slipped up on 
her, and I was about ready 
to shoot when I saw she 
was lean. 

**Think 
good for 
my friend. 

“‘Naw, he answered, 
‘but let ’er have it.’ 

“‘Ts her robe any good?’ 

“‘“No, but shoot her, 
boy. It will be your last 
chance to’ say you have 
killed a buffalo.’’ 

The boy lowered his 
rifle, for even then he 
wantonly. 

John Burnham counted up recently the 
number of ways in which he can and has 


would be 
I asked 


she 
meat?’ 


couldn’t kill 


earned money. The total is fifty-five. He 
is a real Yankee. _ 
In the first Klondike gold rush, Burn- 


ham was on hand—not so much a seeker 
after gold as a seeker after health. His 
nerves had gone to pieces, and by way 
of patching them up he struck out for the 
North, winning his way through to the 
Klondike with the first few thousand. He 
was snowed in, and trapped and dog- 
sledded for a living. Incidentally, he came 
down White Horse Rapids in a collap- 
sible boat, and is said to be the only man 


John Burnham has done more for the game birds of this country than any other one 
man. He is a conservationist because he likes to hunt 











Frozen in during the Klondike gold rush, Burnham spent 
the long arctic nights killing timber wolves - 


who ever accomplished that 
feat alone. 

“Donald McKercher and I went down 
the Yukon in twelve-foot folding boats, 
two to each man in order to carry suffic- 
ient supplies. In November we lost three 
of the four boats and all of our food in 
an ice jam above the mouth of the Pelly 
River. For several days we lived on red 
squirrels shot with a .40-65 rifle, the only 
game we could find, before we recovered 
one of the provision boats. 

“The night before the Yukon closed 
for good by reason of the big jam which 
starts at Bering Sea and runs up the 
river a hundred miles a day, we learned 
that some starving refugees from Dawson 
had found the other boats. Fearing they 
would decamp with all the grub, I made 
a night trip on the still unstable ice of the 
river seven miles into the Upper Ram- 
parts and found an Aspen, Colorado, 
miner named Hanbury with the supplies. 
Hanbury was ill with dysentery. He and 
I spent the remainder of the night and 
the following forenoon together before 
we were joined by a rescue party. 

“It was a starvation year in the North, 
and food could not be purchased at any 
price. Death was the penalty for stealing 
food. While, as a matter of fact, Hanbury 
and I soon came to an amiable understand- 
ing as we huddled in the 40-below-zero 
temperature before our camp fire, the 
makings of a tragedy were in progress, 
which “might have cost us both our lives. 


particular 
, 


. HERE was a loud explosion, and 


from the fire a thirty-caliber bullet 
whizzed between our heads and buried 
itself in a frozen spruce tree behind. 
rifle cartridge, in some unknown way, had 
gotten into the fire. Its base must have 
rested directly against a rock, as otherwise 
shell and bullet would have flown in op- 
posite directions with no particular effect. 
But that bullet had the velocity to kill a 
man. The rifle to which the cartridge be- 
longed was standing near by. 

“Hanbury remarked, ‘It’s a lucky thing, 
partner, that bullet did not kill one of 
us. The other man certainly would have 
swung for murder.’ 

“T think he had it figured out correctly. 
If one had (Continued on page 71) 
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Cashocka!  wtm 


Bass fishing in the Muskegon River. What a power company did for the sportsmen 


OU may have heard of the Mus- 

kegon. You have, if you know any- 

thing about Michigan. A few years 

ago it was one of the chief topics 
of conversation and conservation. This 
river was dammed by the Consumers 
Power Company, and the Power Company 
was damned by the fishermen. There you 
have it. The natives raved and swore in 
all the various languages they knew. 
Fishermen from other states came in and 
added their swear words. They taught 
the natives a lot of new ones that have 
been handed down from father to son, 
and even to the females of the species. 

Ask some of these folks, “How’s fish- 
ing on the Muskegon?” and you learn 
something. ‘You learn words Webster 
never even thought of. And you don't 
have to read any books to know the his- 
tory of the Consumers Power Company. 
You'll get it, away back to the time the 
company was first conceived, and you'll 
get it lurid. 

The Consumers Power Company was 
serving the people—serving industry. 
These great waters had to be used for 
something besides homes for fish. Dams 
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The limit that we took out in 


were built and power plants put in. Homes 
throughout the country were given ser- 
vice. Factories hundreds of miles away 
used the power to turn their wheels. 
Perhaps it would have been right had 
the Power Company gone ahead and used 
the water and said, “To with the 
fishermen. They’ve razzed us to a fare- 
ye-well. What ‘do we care about them?’ 
But they didn’t. Right away they started 
planting fish in the great back-waters 
which were created by the dams. Year 
after year they dumped can after can of 
fry and fingerlings. They began planting 
trees along the banks. Thousands upon 
thousands of trees were planted by the 
reforestation forces of the power company. 





2Y, hours with light fly rods 


Operators at the power plants were in- 
structed to keep close tab on the screens 
to see that fish were not killed by the 
suction of the waters. Fish ladders had 
to be inspected. Anglers had to be watched 
and kept away from these ladders. And 
each year more cans of fry and fingerlings 
were planted—increasingly large amounts. 

All this time some of the fellows were 
making their regular pilgrimages down 
the river from Rogers, from the Big 
Eddy, from Croton, from Newaygo. 
There were stories of tackle being 
smashed; of so many fish being caught 
that anglers put the smaller fish back 
into the streams and kept only those 
going two pounds or more. The skeptics 





The power company puts them ix 


listened and shrugged their shoulders. 
They wouldn’t believe. The fishing had 
been spoiled. 

Ed Schopps, who makes the river trip 
twenty or thirty times a year, waxed 
enthusiastic to me about the fishing— 
told me I'd never go back to lake fishing 
after one trip down the river. Like the 
rest of the poor fools, I grinned at him, 
for I, too, had heard about how poor the 
fishing was on the Muskegon. And I had 
been reading in the sportsmen’s magazines 
the stories of all the famous bass fisher- 
men. They talked of streams in Minnesota, 
in the Ozarks, in Florida and in Canada, 
but they never mentioned Michigan. So 
there just couldn’t be any fishing worth 
while in this dammed and damned water 
of the Muskegon. 


UT I went because I like Ed Schopps, 

and in my heart I had the feeling 
that there would be a good laugh at the 
end of the trip and it wouldn’t be on me. 
We slid the boat down the steep bank 
and into the foot of the Big Eddy about 
seven o'clock one fine morning. The fly 
rods were set up, and I tied on a deer 
hair mouse to try in the slow water of 
the eddy. Ed pulled away from the shore, 
and I carelessly tossed the mouse out to 
strip some line. There was a swirl, and I 
sat there petrified—the biggest case of 
buck fever a man ever had. I saw that 
fish spit the mouse out. What's the use 
of telling you how big he was? 

The rest of the eddy brought no re- 
sponse, and I switched to a feather min- 
now. Just above the first rip I put the 
minnow on shore, and as he slid into the 
water there was an explosion. 

“Cashocka!” yelled Ed, and he pulled 
into the current. 

Six times that fish went into the air 
before he hit the rips. We dropped anchor 
and eased the boat down through for 
nearly two hundred feet. We netted him 
in the quiet (Continued on page 111) 
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LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


ON 


Arctic Rivers 


Bears and breezes on a voyage down the Saskatchewan 


EMBARKED upon my trip down the 

Saskatchewan immediately after re- 

turning to Edmonton from the series 

of voyages covering the Peace, Atha- 
baska, Slave and Mackenzie. Using a 
very light outfit consisting of a fourteen- 
foot folding canvas boat driven by an out- 
board motor, I covered the nine hundred 
miles between Edmonton and The Pas 
single-handed. My only companion at any 
stage of the voyage was the sturgeon- 
buyer and trader who showed me the way 
through the mazes of the Saskatchewan 
to Cumberland House, and the constable 
of provincial police who ran with me 
from there on to The Pas. Down the 
lower Nelson to Hudson Bay I traveled 


PART II 


by canoe with Indians who were carry- 
ing mail for the Government. 

The upper Saskatchewan ran through 
a wild and beautiful country, but yielded 
me little in the way of boating or hunt- 
ing interest. Traces of game were fre- 
quent at every camp, but as it was still 
too early for deer or moose I confined 
my shooting to the occasional goose, 
duck or grouse I could behead with my 
rifle. Passing Prince Albert, the river 
plunged almost at once into an uninhabi- 
ted wilderness, and from there I encoun- 
tered not only much swifter water, but also 
an astonishing increase of bird and ani- 
mal life. 


Action followed fast from that time 


A pair of cubs shot by trappers on the Saskatchewan 





on, and henceforth there was no lack 
of incident to the end of the voyage. Care- 
less boating in an unmapped rapid below 
Cole Falls, which I ran without difficulty, 
nearly resulted in an upset, and that 
same night a predatory camp visitor 
wrought serious havoc with my grub. 

Running in the deep, swift current be- 
low the Forks of the Saskatchewan until 
it was almost dark, I landed and made 
camp on a clean-washed crescent of beach 
where a clear spring of icy coldness burst 
out from the bank above. Some broad 
depressions in the soft sand where I 
stepped ashore I took to be moose tracks, 
but in a rush to get supper started I 
did not examine them with a flashlight. 
As the sky was but slightly overcast, I 
did not bother to put up my tent. 

My rifle, as usual, was laid within 
arm’s reach, protected from the dew with 
a corner of the big tarpaulin covering my 
bed. Geese had been nosing around morn- 
ings on the bars above Prince Albert, and 
a lucky pot-shot into a flock had once 
brought me a change of breakfast fare. 
Perhaps, the miracle might happen again. 
For systematic hunting I had no time to 
spare, the rifle being along only on the 
chance that I might need it to keep from 
going hungry in the ill-mapped wilder- 
ness “through which the river flowed be- 
yond Nipawin. 

It was not more than an hour or two 
after turning in that I was awakened 
by a rattling of tin dishes. As soon as 
my eyes were rubbed open there was no 
doubt about the cause of the disturbance. 
The bulky form outlined against the 
gleaming surface of the river was un- 
mistakable. A bear, probably frequenting 
the neighborhood on account of the heav- 
ily fruited blueberries I had seen along 
the bank above, had been drawn to the 
camp by the smell of cooking. The can- 
vas covering the grub-box against rain 
interposing a negligible barrier, a por- 
terhouse steak had been gobbled and a 
jar of honey upset. It was the racket 
made in trying to lap and claw this de- 
lectable tidbit out of the box that had 
put an end to my beauty sleep. 


IHERE were two reasons why I was 

reluctant to shoot. With no use for 
tough meat and a summer hide, I did not 
want to kill the bear; while, realizing that it 
might well be a pugnacious young grizzly 
or a mean-tempered brown, I did not 
want to precipitate the midnight mélée 
that might give him a chance to kill me. 
So, first taking the precaution of retriev- 
ing my .30-30 and pumping a cartridge 
up from the magazine, I tried to shoo 
the intruder away with a salvo of blood- 
curdling whoops. But if any blood cur- 
dled as the echoes reverberated through 
the cafion, it was not that of the bear. 
The rattling in the box ceased for a few 
moments as he raised his head, imme- 
diately to resume when, evidently decid- 
ing that there was more bark than bite 
in the “big noise,” he bent it again to 








Gun and Outboard on Arctic Rivers 


continue his search after my honey jar. 


brute would not listen to 
reason, there was nothing to do but 
resort to physical persuasion. The only 
throwables within arm-sweep were a pair 
of hobnailed boots and a frying pan. I 
tried the boots first and—so far as any 
checking of the noisy nuzzling was con- 
cerned—missed. The skillet sailed to bet- 
ter effect. It produced a snort and snarl, 
followed by a scrambling retreat of all 
of three or four feet. 

But when I saw the shadowy form ad- 
vance, put down its head, sniff and then 
begin licking the grease out of the 
schooling missile, I lost patience. There 
was only one thing to do with a bear like 
that, and I did it. He had ruined my rest 
and was destroying my grub. Sleep was 
out of the question as long as the ursu- 
line insolence continued. I had made 
clear my displeasure both vocally and by 
the most obvious sign-language. Now he 
had to take the consequences of his un- 
reason. 


ONSIDERING that I could not see 
my rifle sights and could only dimly 
distinguish the outline of my mark, it was 
a very creditable shot. There was no need 
of repeating it. The dark mass settled 
down in a heap with hardly a cough. If 
there was any kicking or twitching, I 
could not observe the movement in the 
darkness. Still covering with my rifle, I 
went over and turned my flashlight upon it. 
My apprehensions had been groundless. 
Instead of the grizzly I had feared, there 
was only the battle-scarred body of a very 
ancient and decrepit he black bear. It was 
a sizable brute for its kind, but one, with- 
al, that a trapper sapient of the proper 
technique would probably have hustled 
out of the way by the tail and the scruff 
of the neck. I am rather inclined to think 
that partial deafness and blindness may 
have been responsible’ for its failure to 
give ground when I shouted and threw 
things at him. Possibly it was a tame 
bear, but I found no mark or collar 
to indicate that it had been raised a pet. 
The next disturbance of the night was 
less easily disposed of. It came just at day- 
break in the form of an icy blast which, 
after blowing my bed wide open, show- 
ered my defenceless anatomy with nee- 
dles of stinging sleet. The storm I had 
heard forecast over the radio was arriv- 
ing on schedule. As I could not very well 
get wetter on the river than in a tentless 
camp on the wind-swept beach, I tum- 
bled into boots, slicker and sou’wester, 
packed everything I could under the 
spray-hood of the boat and pushed off. 
As both meat and fur of the dead bear 
were quite worthless, I could only leave 
the body of the luckless old veteran where 
it had fallen on the beach. 

A log of the twelve hours that followed 
would have been an interminable record 
of dodging from one bank to the other, 
gaining ground in protected water and 
losing it in the open crossings, with now 
and then a heartening spurt of half a mile 
or so where one of the infrequent south- 
erly loops brought the wind astern. Many 
a snag was bumped by boat or motor, but 
never hard enough to do harm. Water 
was dipped at every collision, and spray 
was coming over all the time; but neither 
accumulated faster than I could bail with 
the one hand that was usually free for 
emergency operations. The overlapping 
layers of waterproofs kept sleet and spray 
off most of my hide, while continuous 
physical action maintained temperature. 
With plenty of raisins and chocolate ready 
to hand, I did not even miss a noonday 
halt for lunch. 

As closely as I could reckon from the 
sodden mass of pulp which had been my 


Since the 





The inflated bed which saved my outfit from swamping 


map, I had covered a good half of the 
distance to Nipawin Ferry by twelve 
o'clock. The only thing bordering on a 
mishap in all that time chanced when, get- 
ting up to shut off the motor as it bumped 
a submerged log, the wind blew my pon- 
cho over my head and very nearly toppled 
me overboard before I regained balance. 
In suggesting to my mind what a handi- 
cap a poncho over the head, or dragging 
around the arms, would be to a man 
struggling in rough water, the incident 
served a useful purpose. I flung it aside 
after that. With a slicker and a life- 
jacket, there was no real need of it, any- 
how. 

There was a touch of comedy in that 
poncho incident, as there was in another 
occurring shortly afterward, in which the 
40-mile up-stream wind held me floun- 
dering helplessly in an eddy for all of 
five minutes. But a third mishap had no 
element of the jocular. At a slide so 
fresh that its dissolving gravel was still 
discoloring the water below with a 
broadening swath of yellow-brown, I had 
to turn out sharply to avoid the trunks 
of a horizontal mass of poplars swaying 
wildly in the wash of the current. Had 
I been half a second earlier, I could prob- 
ably have dodged the descent of the 60- 
foot spruce whose undermined roots let 
it down on the intervening watch-tick. 


The next instant the boat, carried 
beam-on against the barrier, hove its 
up-stream gunwale under, filled, half- 


righted and then hung for a space while 


it made up its mind as to whether or 
not it would hurdle over or dive under 
the blocking trunk. I, of course, yielding 
to the impulse of gravity, spilled out. 

Although it did not occur to me at 
the time, I have since thought that there 
were two or three rather fortunate cir- 
cumstances in connection with that mix- 
up—things which, if ordained much 
differently, would have made disaster about 
100 per cent complete. One was that the 
falling tree did not strike the boat square- 
ly amidships with its solid trunk instead 
of on the bow with the ends of its upper 
branches; another, that I was wearing 
a kapok life- jacket; a third, that my in- 
flated rubber mattress was jammed solid- 
ly under the spray-hood. 


ITHOUT the lift of the life-pre- 

server, my tumble overboard would 
undoubtedly have carried me under so deep- 
ly that I could not have come up again be- 
fore being swept beneath the tangle of pros- 
trate trees and driftwood lining the bank. 
The same thing would have happened to 
the boat had it been struck a solid blow 
by the tree, or if it had not had the 
buoying effect of the several cubic feet 
of air in my bed just where it would do 
the most good. The two air-chamber 
seats, designed to cope with a still-water 
swamping, floated the stern of the boat 
just awash; but somehow more was 
needed to hold the bow high enough to keep 
it from being forced under the trees by 
the surge of (Continued on page 74) 
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Fishing at the edge of America’s fourth city and the world’s greatest automotive center 


By KENDRICK KIMBALL 


HE stream was hardly more than 

a yard in width. It rose in the 

hills, finding its first song in the 

granite boulders, and died in a 
swamp two miles away, all muddied by 
cattle. Below the road it achieved a tiny 
majesty as it coursed through a tract 
held by a real estate company for “future 
development.” Here it unrolled a white 
carpet among the grasses, tugging and 
straining at stumps and charging over the 
shallows with a shout of conquest. Then 
it slipped mutely through a tunnel of cool, 
green willows, where the sunlight spun 
a golden web among the shadows across 
its bed. 

My acquaintance with the stream was 
the result of an antipathy for crows. Ev- 
ery night they flapped from miles around 
to a near-by woods, holding a devil’s mass 
in the tree tops before proceeding to thei1 
roost. Then they straggled across the 
sunset to a denser patch of timber, where 
stood a dead oak that had heard their 
sleepy croakings for years. In the last 
lap of their flight they passed directly 
over the stream. 

It was a simple matter to account for 
six or eight of the black marauders in 
a single evening, provided the shooting 
wasn’t overdone. The willows served 
ideally as a blind. One merely emitted 
a few squawks from a call to entice the 
crows within range. 

One afternoon when I took my post in 
the willows earlier than usual, I saw 
a small boy picking his way down the 


stream with a fish pole over his shoulder. 
He was a sturdy little fellow, bare-headed 
and barelegged. I recognized him as the 
son of a factory worker permitted by 
the real estate company to occupy the 
tract’s only building, a farmhouse aban- 
doned to ruin and decay. 

“Catch anything, sonny?” 

He grinned widely, bobbing his head. 

“Sucker, eh?” 

With a show of modesty he held up a 
fish glinting like a bar of metal, and 
speckled with red and yellow. 

“Where did you get him?” I gasped. 
The existence of brook trout at the very 
edge of America’s fourth city and the 
world’s automotive center seemed in- 
credible. 

“Up by the bend.” The boy stuck out 
his chest manfully. “Ketched a_ bigger 
one last week. Mom’ll fry him in butter. 
Y’m, y’m.” He licked his lips with ex- 
pectant relish. 

Long before the crows had ceased their 
parade across the sunset, I was on my 
way back to the city to inform an angling 
friend of my discovery. After he had 
convinced himself of my sincerity, he 
packed me into his automobile and took 
me to an unfamiliar section behind the 
railroad yards. A light winked at the 
end of a street flanked by warehouse 
buildings—this was our destination. 

“We're going to sound out old Dave,” 
he explained. 

Dave was an enigma to his few neigh- 
bors. He shared his gloomy abode with 


two pets, a raccoon and an owl, the lat- 
ter as weazened and as venerable as him- 
self. By day he was a crossing flagman; 
by night he worked at taxidermy in 
the dust and heat of his attic. Sportsmen 
regarded him as a sort of oracle, for he 
was reputed to know every inch of the 
surrounding country. 

“Trout?” wheezed Dave. “You'll have 
to go two hundred miles north anyhow. 
Fifty years ago there might have been 
a couple in the stream you're speaking 
of, but they was netted or speared before 
you were born. Land’s pretty well cleared, 
isn’t it?” 

When my friend mentioned the wil- 
lows, the old man snorted contemptu- 
ously. 


“AND how did they get there?” he 

asked. “The work of a _ lunatic. 
\bout a dozen or fifteen years ago I saw 
him putterin’ around there one afternoon. 
Funny lookin’ feller, one of them im- 
ported chemists out at the alkali works— 
some kind of a Dutchman, I guess. He was 
stickin’ a thermometer into the water when 
I first seen him. Along the road was a rig 
filled with willow cuttin’s. Well, he plants 
all the cuttin’s, and then, by gosh, he col- 
lects a lot of stumps, logs and sich truck, 
and throws ’em into the stream. 

“IT laid in the grass, laughing until my 
sides ached, he seemed so serious over 
his tomfoolery,” Dave continued. “When 
I questioned him, a foxy look comes into 
his face, and he shuts up like a clam. 


It was primitive fishing, but there were fish and we had a lot of fun 
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. doubtedly stocked the stream 


Ho, ho, ho,” cackled the old man. 

But my friend saw no humor in the 
incident. He scanned Dave through nar- 
rowed eyes. “Have you seen him out 
there since?” 

Dave shook his head. “Guess he died 
or left town several years afterward— 
forgot which. He was as crazy as a 
loon. Funny he was never pinched.” 

Back in the car my friend 
filled his pipe thoughtfully. The 
corners of his mouth twitched 
with suppressed merriment. Sud- 
denly he thwacked me across 
the back. 


“c E’RE going fishing to- 
morrow!” he exclaimed. 
“After what Dave has revealed, 
I can’t wait to try the stream.’ 
He smiled at my blank won- 
derment. “That chemist was 
also a first-class fish culturist. 
Of course, he wouldn't tell the 
old man what he was doing. He 
was preparing an angling spot 
for his own exclusive benefit. 
He discovered that the stream 
was cold enough for trout; 
pianted willows for shade and 
to increase the insect life. The 
stumps and snags? They were 
for shelter and to afford a 
breeding place for water in- 
sects. After he made the en- 
vironment suitable, he  un- 


with trout fingerlings. If so, 
we've blundered upon a pisca- 
torial gold mine as sure as you're alive!” 

On our homeward drive my friend be- 
came reflective. “I’m afraid we'll have to 
use worms and our casting rods, how- 
ever unethical that may be. There’s no 
choice in the matter, apparently.” 

We reached the stream at the first flush 
of dawn, finding ourselves in a kingdom 
of enchantment that seemed wholly apart 
from the surrounding countryside with 
its super-highways and filling stations. 
Dew swam in the hollows, and upon the 
ridges birches thrust out a green spray 





Subdivision ‘Trout 


to hide the silvery nakedness of their 
boughs. Over against the horizon a grove 
of oaks, enveloped in a rose-gray mist of 
young leaves, shut out the acres to the 
north—flat, sandy farms in an unending 
sweep of drabness. 

In the years the tract had lain undis- 
turbed, nature had done her utmost to 
seal the wounds of ax and plow. Grasses 





He held up a fish speckled with red and yellow 


grew dank and luxurious; whole troops 
of flowers sprang from the earth. Vine 
and creeper hid the punky crests of 
the stumps, and seedlings made brave 
beginnings at the foot of every tree. 
As man shunned the place, his fellow 
creatures came from far and wide to find 
sanctuary. 

A woodcock flushed with a reedy whis- 
tle and whipped into the alders. When 
we reached the bend, a blue heron, like a 
figure from a Japanese print, went beat- 
ing into the distance. A cock pheasant 


The first toss of the bait landed a beautiful ten-incher 


sounded his challenge from the brake, and 
quail piped us cheer from a rail fence 
hoary with lichens. Above this symphony 
came the burble of the stream as it gushed 
and tumbled in its narrow chasm among 
the grasses. 

My friend dropped a worm into a deep 
hole, but without response. His next ob- 
jective was a mat of vegetation coiled 
about a rock. Then he selected 
a stump whose roots radiated 
like the legs of an enormous 
black spider, and together we 
watched the red morsel roll 
along the bed until it dipped 
from view. A_ half minute 
passed, and then the rod curved 
and the handle of the reel made 
a spasmodic half circle. Al- 
though my friend had _ been 
quick to set the hook, the trout 
was quicker. He darted into the 
heart of the snag and jerked 
himself free. 


HEN we began fishing in 

earnest. We crept through 
the willows with all the stealth 
of the Indian, sometimes on our 
hands and knees to avoid the 
branches. Under the gurgling 
roots of the trees, across minia- 
ture bars, down into the black, 
sunless patches of water went 
our bait, spinning and twisting 
over the bottom. Sometimes a 
gentle tug told of the futile at- 
tempt of a chub, a horned dace 
or perhaps a young trout to 
swallow the purposely large hook. And 
then sometimes came strikes whose swift- 
ness and heaviness justified only one 
conclusion. 

It was primitive fishings but unalloyed 
sport nevertheless. Our difficulties were 
many. No matter how stealthy our ap- 
proach, the trout whisked from beneath 
the bank like shadows; all manner of ob- 
stacles impeded the progréss of our bait. 
Yet we managed to creel a half dozen 
beautiful specimens, plump and_ heavy 
from easy living. (Continued on page 78) 
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The lrek of the Ducks 
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Are Western waterfowl decreasing, or have the ducks just gone to Texas ? 


N the Panhandle of Texas, two visi- 

tors from the North were being driven 

from a railroad station to visit a 

ranchman. Not a tree was in sight 
on the rolling prairie, stretching from 
horizon to horizon. The occasional groups 
of farm dwellings, with their untidy, un- 
painted improvements, only slightly re- 
lieved the monotony of the barren 
landscape. The houses did not average one 
to a section. 

A mile or two distant, there arose a 
dark cloud. It spun and twisted as it 
spiraled upward, far and deep into the 
blue of the heavens. It was not unlike 
a gigantic ribbon—a plaything of the 
wind that swept over the prairie from 
out of the southwest. 

“What's that, a fire?” one of the visi- 
tors asked. 

“Ducks,” 
Texan, 

“You must be joking,” said the visitor. 

The driver insisted he was not. 

One of the visitors happened to be a 
man who had experienced his keenest 
enjoyment in the pursuit and casual study 
of waterfowl. He had hunted on the Mis- 
souri River, in*the White River bottoms 
in Arkansas, up and down the Pacific 
Coast, along the Gulf Coast and in the 
rice fields of Minnesota; but never be- 
fore had he seen birds of any species in 
such astonishing numbers. And here they 
were in a prairie country, where he had 
least expected them. He would not have 
believed there was a duck within a thou- 
sand miles, 

The birds began to mill and circle over 
the place from which they had arisen. 
The driver turned into a pasture and drove 
over a rise, beyond which was a lake of 
100 acres or more. Sturdy mallards and 
dainty pirtails—the latter is the most 
graceful of all wild ducks—were coasting 
and banking and hovering as they took 
their time settling upon the water. They 
were not in flocks or bunches or droves, 
but in swarms. It was each duck for it- 
self: and even a single bird had difficulty 
finding sufficient air space for its man- 
euvers, let alone a flock trying formation. 

Three-fourths of the lake became cov- 
ered with waterfowl. On the far side 
toomed a still blacker mass of birds. 
They were geese—thousands of them. 
High in the sky there hung a_ huge, 
hawk-like bird with out-stretched, mo- 
tionless wings. 

“That eagle must have got them up,” 
remarked the driver. 

As the car was driven toward the lake 
the ducks began to ascend with a thunder- 
ous roar. They did not hurtle into the 
air simultaneously, but unfurled like a 
great tentacle of some unbelievable oc- 
topus. The leaders of that stream of water- 
fowl began to alight upon the bald prairie 
a quarter of a mile away while laggard 
ducks were still rising. 


28 


replied the driver, a native 





Mallards and pintaile rising 


The visitors could hardly believe their 
eyes. They were amazed by the num- 
bers of the birds, and they had never heard 
of ducks alighting upon the prairie. The 
driver said it was not uncommon in the 
Panhandle. He said he had a friend who, 
the week before, had killed nine mallards 
by running into them with his car. One 
heavy greenhead broke the windshield. 
A mass of ducks had alighted on the 
prairie, and the Texan headed his car 
straight into them at sixty miles an hour. 
The birds nearest him rose in plenty 
of time but the ducks beyond, possibly 
impeded by being packed too closely 
together, were so slow in taking wing 
that they were run down. 


HOSE who have read of the vanishing 
squadrons of the air cannot conceive of 

the multitudes and legions of waterfowl 
that have sought refuge in the Panhandle 
of Texas. Without question, there has 
been an alarming decrease in wild ducks 
and geese within the last quarter of a 
century. There are many localities where 
ducks, plentiful a comparatively few years 
back, are rarely seen now. However, this 
may be due in part to the trek of the ducks 
and geese into the Panhandle of Texas, an 
area almost as large as the state of Iowa. 
The Panhandle is a vast plain that 
has fewer creeks than almost any 
other part of the United States. It is 
creased in the middle by the Palo Duro 
Creek, which winds through a miniature 


Grand Cajion, and by the Canadian 
River, which has its headwaters in New 
Mexico. The two streams run parallel 
across the Panhandle, about thirty miles 
apart. 

To the north and south and between 
these streams is the largest plains area 
in the United States, extending into New 
Mexico and western Oklahoma. It is pos- 
sible to drive one hundred miles or more 
without encountering a draw or guily 
or creek bed. Scattered over these plains 
are thousands upon thousands of lake 
basins. They are bow]l-like depressions that 
catch and hold water. 

There are seasons when there is scarcely 
a section that hasn’t its lake. Over almost 
every rise one comes upon a body of 
water. Barren of vegetation along the 
edges, they are perfect refuges for water- 
fowl, which feed in the fields at night 
and rest upon the water in daylight. If 
aroused, they merely fly to another lake 
or alight upon the prairie. 


HE geological explanation of these 
basins is based on the fact that the Pan- 
handle is underlaid with thick beds of 
salt. Water trickling through this salt 
for ages has gradually honey-combed the 
formations until they have collapsed. This 
has caused a sinking of the surface above. 
This is the theory of the geologists who 
have given it much thought and study. 
The Panhandle has an annual rainfall 
of 22 inches. Much of this falls in the 
summer and early autumn. A sorghum 
grain crop is nearly certain, and the rains 
are usually sufficiently heavy and violent 
to fill a large proportion of the lake beds. 
The maize and Kafir-corn, which are 
known as sorghum grains and which are 
the principal ingredients of most of our 
chicken feed, is the food of which surface 
ducks are most fond. Mallards and pin- 
tails taken early in the morning after a 
night in the field are so gorged with 
grain that their necks are distorted and 
enlarged to several times their natural 
size 

The Chamber of Commerce of a pro- 
gressive city of 2,500 population on the 
South Plains of the Panhandle has started 
to capitalize the feathered hosts which 
drop in from the North to spend the fall 
and winter. This organization last fall 
advertised that it provided cars and guides 
free of all charge for duck shooters who 
came from a distance of one hundred 
miles or more. Incidentally, the guides 
were town boosters who had real estate 
and farm lands to sell. 

Another little city on the South 
Plains of the Panhandle staged a ban- 
quet in celebration of the completion of a 
new railroad, and 1,000 wild ducks were 
served. The local hunters killed them in 
one day, and none of them had to drive 
more than a short distance from town. 

Ducks in the Panhandle are not de- 
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scribed by specific number of flocks, but 
by the acre. Two hunters one morning 
drove out to a lake within a quarter of an 
hour’s ride from Amarillo, a city of 
45,000 population. The lake was about 
200 acres in extent, but only scanty 
stretches of open water could be seen 
because of the ducks. One of the hunters 
ee an engineer, and estimating so many 
irds to the square yard he came to the 

stounding conclusion there were a mil- 
tion and a half mallards and pintails on 
that one lake. The birds jumped when 
the hunters were at least 200 yards away, 
and their beating wings produced such 
an explosive roar that the two men had 
to shout to each other to make themselves 
understood. 

The same two hunters: made a “set” 
for geese. They had a score of live 
decoys, which they fastened at the edge 
of the water. The hunters hid in a pit 
conveniently close. Early mallards and 
pintails in the prairie country have a 
weakness for geese decoys. They will 
pass right by live duck decoys and even 
their wild cousins to seek the companion- 
ship of geese. 

The hunters decided not to shoot ducks, 
for they had observed that a lake covered 
with other waterfowl attracts the larger 
birds, which often avoid lakes from which 
the ducks have been driven off. The 
ducks this morning were not disturbed, 
and they swam into the shore close to 
the geese decoys. For two hours they 
accumulated, until the water in front of 
the blind had become a pulsating, throb- 
bing carpet of preening, squawking mal- 
lards. 


HE expected geese showed up at noon 

on schedule. They had stuffed in the 
fields in the morning and were returning to 
the lake. They lit in the center of the lake 
and, after an exchange of greetings, be- 
gan to swim to the decoys. They swam 
through the massed mallards, which re- 
spectfully opened a pathway. Mallards 
by this time were so close to the bank 
they could have been hit with a gun bar- 
rel. Closer and closer came the geese until 
they reached the dead-line, which was 
about 30 yards from the gunners. 


The Trek of the Ducks 


™ ‘Are you ready?” one whispered. 
es.’ 

“Stay on your side. Let’s go!” 

The men arose to their feet, but the 
mallards beat them to it. A sheet, or 
rather sheets, of fluttering wings hurtled 
up before them. Ducks, more ducks and 
still more ducks. The hunters could not 
see twenty yards in front of them; the 
geese were blotted out of the picture. 
Not a shot was fired. The geese were 
half-way across the lake when the fog 
of ducks lifted. 


HE Panhandle of Texas is the largest 

undeveloped agricultural section in the 
United States. Only a fraction of its till- 
able land has been conquered by the plow. 
As its large ranches are being broken up 
and the farmers increase in number, its 
cities and towns also are becoming more 
populous. More population means more 
hunters, but despite this influx, the water- 
fowl are treking there in ever-increasing 
numbers. The more acreage that goes into 
grain, the more ducks and geese. 

Five years ago pintails and mallards 
predominated, with a scattering of red- 
heads and blue-winged and green-winged 
teal. The geese were Hutchins’ geese, 
which have “used” along the Canadian 
River for centuries but which began to 
spread over the plains as the land was 
broken for cultivation. That one of the 
great aerial pathways of the migratory 
birds is changing is shown by the num- 
bers of newcomers in the Panhandle. 

More and more large Canada honkers 
are seen each fall. Speckle-bellied geese 
and snow geese are beginning to be seen 
in large flocks, Several big flights of 
canvasbacks visited the prairie lakes last 
year, and the ring-necked duck, or ring- 
bill, and the lesser scaups, or the little 
bluebill, were conspicuous by their pres- 
ence. They remained for weeks. 

The ruddy duck, the old-timers say, 
always has favored the prairie lakes. 
Baldcrowns and gadwalls have become 
common within the last two years, and 
the green-winged teal have increased 
greatly in numbers. The blue-wings re- 
main rather scarce. 

American coots, or mudhens, were a 





rarity until five years ago, but in the 
fall of 1928 they showed up in rafts for 
the first time. Acres of them were to be 
seen. Many of them were killed by Tex- 
ans, born and reared on the plains, who 
did not know what they were. Old-timers 
started a discussion in the newspapers, 
declaring the presence of this new species 
of waterfowl was a sign of a white winter. 
Wood ducks were reported and identified 
last year for the first time. One drove of 
seventeen black mallards was seen. 

A newspaper editor in Amarillo was 
determined to secure photographs of the 
waterfowl. He paid $250 for a rapid-fire 
camera, and one of the younger, more 
active reporters was assigned to the task. 
The reporter was a native Texan. He 
was interested in photography, but knew 
little or nothing about waterfowl. He 
practised nine months with the camera, 
and when the first heavy flight of ducks 
arrived from the North—it nearly always 
arrives the latter part of August—he 
loaded his camera into a car. He returned 
a week later, brimming over with en- 
thusiasm. 

“T’ve got them!” he shouted. 

With this he pulled out a sheaf of 
photographs, and handed them to the 
editor. But what he had was the most 
extraordinary collection of photographs 
of mudhens ever assembled. Everything 
that mudhens can do they did for the 
benefit of that camera. 

“I didn’t have a bit of trouble with 
the black ducks, but the brown ones 
sure were wild,” the reporter said. 


E took it to heart when it was ex- 
plained what he had done. He listened 
intently, asked a few questions, and wound 
up by asking for another week off. Upon 
his return the second time, he had one 
of the best assortments of waterfowl 
photographs ever snapped by an amateur. 
One of the most wonderful sights to 
be seen in the United States is the tens 
of thousands of sandhill cranes that be- 
gin to arrive in the Panhandle in the 
early fall, and remain until the last week 
in November, when they push farther 
south. As they congregate about the edges 
of the lakes or feed in the fields, they 


Note the size of the water hole, and then marvel at the number of rising ducks 
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resemble immense droves of sheep. 

I began shooting on the Missouri River 
a quarter of a century ago, and at that 
time I can remember being told by older 
hunters that the sandhill crane was about 
to join the ranks of the passenger pigeon. 
I had read of this king of game birds— 
it was formerly considered as such—but 
I never saw one until I visited the Pan- 
handle five years ago. They are pro- 
tected by the Federal Migratory Bird 
Law. To see thousands and thousands 
of cranes in one afternoon’s drive is not 
unusual, 


HE farme rs are avowed enemies of 

sandhill cranes and will shoot them 
whenever they have the opportunity, 
which is seldom. Few are brought down 
by the farmers of the Panhandle who 
have little time or inclination for hunting, 
and who, erroneously but fortunately, 
regard the crane as a food unfit for their 
own or anybody's table. The average 
farmer cares nothing about the Federal 


law if he believes cranes are destroying 
his grain crop. He tries to find the 
roosting places of the birds along the 


shores of the lakes, and to frighten theni 


so they will move over into the next 
neighborhood. 
Two farmers near Nazareth, Texas, 


last fall crept up on a colony of cranes 
that had estabiished themselves on a small 
lake surrounded by maize fields. It was 
after sundown, and the cranes were new 
arrivals; consequently they were not 
wary. The farmers emptied a repeating 
shotgun and a double-barreled gun—eight 
shots in all—into the birds, mowing down 
twenty-eight of them. But this is an 


isolated incident. Many thousands of 
cranes spend from six weeks to two 
months in the Panhandle each fall, and 


it is doubtful if a hundred are slain each 
season, 

There are three members of this 
family. The true sandhill crane and 
the little brown crane so closely resemble 
each other that only an ornithologist can 
tell them apart. It is believed the cranes 
in the Panhandle of Texas are both the 
sandhills and the little browns. The 
whooping crane has been so greatly re- 
duced in numbers that it is doubtless 
doomed to extinction in spite of all efforts 





Tield and Stream 


made in the interest of its 


being 
tection. 
The gradual divergence of the lines of 
the migratory flights into the Panhandle 
of Texas offers encouragement to those 
sportsmen who are hoping that our wa- 
terfowl may be preserved for succeeding 


pro- 


generations. A smaller percentage of 
ducks, in proportion to numbers, are 
killed by hunters here than in any other 
section of the United States. Slaughter 
is not possible except in the first few 
weeks of the open season. 

There are few cloudy and rainy days 
in the Panhandle in the fall and winter 
months. Ducks are wary and timid when 
the weather is fair and the sun is shining 
brightly, and do not decoy readily. The 
lakes are practically devoid of vegetation, 
and the birds soon learn to avoid the 
shore line where hunters in pits may be 
lurking. They will fly over the shore 
hundreds of yards high, and then coast 
down to the very center of the lake al- 
most per] yendicularly. Upon being fright- 
ened, they will circle the center while 
ascending until they are well above gun 
range before they venture over land. 


NOTHER reason wholesale slaughter 
A is rare is that the mallards and pintails, 
which greatly lead in numbers, have found 
that in the maize fields they cannot be 
hunted successfully when they are feed- 
Ducks are said to be daylight feeders 


ing. 
by instinct. Upon their first “arrival in 
the Panhandle they go to the fields at 


the break of day, to return to the lakes 
in the evening. 

They change quickly upon the opening 
of the season. After they have been 
fired upon in the fields by hunters who 
hide in the shocks, they leave and return to 
the feeding grounds at dusk. After hav- 
ing been “burnt out” once or twice, they 
do not leave the lakes to feed until it 
is pitch dark. 

Farmers in the Panhandle are not 
friendly to the invasion of the ducks and 
geese and cranes, as they insist these birds 
do great damage. The farmer who cuts 
a field of maize and leaves the headed 
stalks on the ground, runs the risk of 
being cleaned out overnight. But the 
farmer who gathers his grain as he cuts 
it is safe. Cranes and geese may damage 


An island of ducks on the snow. Acres and acres of ducks dot the prairies 





feed on the 
that is 
dropped as the stalks are cut and bundled. 
They have been known to strip a quarter 
section of cut but not gathered grain 
between sundown and daybreak. 

The wild goose has the reputation of 


the shocks slightly. Ducks 
shattered and loosened grain 


being the smartest of aquatic game 
birds, but I select the December mallard 
that winters in the Panhandle as the peer 
of them all. The early birds, whén the 
season first opens, are not difficult to 
bag. But they soon become experienced, 
and by December the mallard is almost 
gun-proof. Not one-half of one per cent 
of the mallards and pintails that “use” 
the prairie lakes of the Panhandle of 
Texas in December and January are 
killed by hunters. 

Those taken are potted by goose hunt- 
ers who permit them to swim in, or are 
shot along the creeks in bitterly cold 
weather. The educated mallard or pintail 
will decoy only occasionally to the shore. 
Furthermore, they have learned that safety 
lies in numbers. They stay together in 
swarms and cluds. They do not scatter 
out in small bunches and fly frantically 
from one lake to another, as they do upon 
the opening day of the season. Instead, 
they stay together; and if-hunters persist 


in frightening them off the lakes, they 
will alight upon the prairies. Except in 
isolated districts where they are har- 


assed so little that they become tame, 
it is exceedingly difficult to bag them 
in the last two months of the open season, 
December and January. 

Over-cooking is a factor that has saved 
the lives of large numbers of the ducks. 
The native Texans do not esteem the 
flesh of the wild ducks as it is esteemed 
in the East and in the far South. They 
eat it only occasionally as a food easily 
had, and do not consider it a delicacy in 
any sense of the word. 


HE old-fashioned and most popular 

method is to bake a duck for hours. It 
is cooked and cooked until most of the 
flavor and all of the wild tang has been 
dissipated. And there are noted cooks 
who persist in the belief that a duck, no 
matter how young or tender, must be 
soaked overnight in salt water. Soak and 
bake a canvas- (Continued on page 78) 





Photo by John L. McCarty 
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N this series of short articles concerning the art 

of yangling, I shall try my best to set down all 
of those things which make up poor sportsman- 
ship in the outdoors. Such conduct as I shall 
endeavor to describe may be termed “yangling”; 
the perpetrator of such impolite behavior natu- 
rally is a “‘yangler.”” I owe my apologies to the 
shade of Izaak Walton for this transgression upon 
his territory and to all fishermen for daring to 
make a parody on such a noble book as that 
which holds first place in the hearts of all 
who know it: The Compleat Angler. 


YANGLING—AND THE 
YANGLER 


HE art of yangling, while not 
noticeably neglected in practice, 
is neglected in the matter of di- 
rections concerning it: instruc- 
tions for the initiation of amateurs 
and for the perfection of what Gestner 
calls, in his quaint way, “old offenders.” 

Surrounded by text books, which 
expound the art of angling, and by 
journals which regard this pursuit 
with favor, those of us who prefer the 
catch-as-catch-can method of taking the 
fish, and who do not fire, when hunt- 
ing, unless we can see the whites of 
their eyes, and who believe that the 
axe is mightier than the scenery, and 
that the match is master of the forest, 
must confmunicate our secrets to each 
other by word of mouth and by hor- 
rible example. 

Therefore, taking my _ typewriter 
upon my knee, I shall endeavor to 
iake you with me into this fairy- 
land of the outdoors, and set down 
those qualities which are the attri- 
butes of the yanglers, and also de- 
scribe the sport of yangling in its va- 
rious phases. 

But first of all let me hastily draw 
an outline of this brotherhood and 
the activities thereof, in order that 
you will know, as Gestner puts it, 
“what you are getting into.” 


HE yangler is first of all a Friend 

of the Outdoors. He loves the 
woods, the streams, the birds, the 
fishes, and the wild animals with an 
all-consuming fire—(often with a 
whole forest fire!). He is a follower of 
Nature in all her moods, and a stu- 
dent of various matters. 

As an example of his devotion, he 
does not confine himself to fishing 
with the snobbish equipment of the 
purist, but uses homely implements, 
at times seeking sport with such plain 
old-fashioned appurtenances as sticks 
of dynamite and other explosives, and 
with seines, spears, and set-lines. Nor 
does he cramp his style by fishing 
only during the legal open seasons, 





but democratically casts his favors at 
spawning fish as well as at others. ( Be- 
lieving them worthy of attention.). 


HE yangler is also a lover of the 

chase, and he pursues his quarry 
with uproarious energy and zeal. He 
delights in shooting wild ducks that 
sit placidly on the water (often taking 
half a dozen at a single firing), and 
he stealthily tramps the woods in or- 
der to fire upon the grouse that sits 
in stupid meditation on the lower 
limb of the spruce. 








I shall describe the sport of yangling 


HE yangler is especially at home 

in the forest. He knows it well, 
and caresses it with a lavish hand. 
He tosses bits of burning tobacco into 
the brush, and nobody enjoys the 
magnificent spectacle that follows 
more than he does. 

He takes delight in the keen edge 
of his axe, and swings it with a free 
and generous hand, 

He is sometimes called the “artist 
of the woodlands,” and his handiwork 
may be seen upon rock, cliff, and tree 
trunk. He espe- 
cially loves to 
carve scrolls 
upon the birch 
trees, and to 
strip the bark 
from them in 
order to lend a 
certain charm to 
the forest. 

He brightens 
Nature with an 
array of tins 
placed upon the 
shore near his 
camp; his camp 
fire, like the 





The 
Compleat 
Yangler 


By DONALD HOUGH 


Decorated with Drawings 
from his own Pen 


beacon of Hades, burns day and night 
—even after he has left. In short, he is 
able, as Gestner puts it, to make the 
forest “look like h-l.” His trail is 
doubtless the one the Immortal Bard 
had in mind when he wrote 


“There are rivers that beckon and beckon, 
And trails that lead God knows where.”” 


MONG his companions the yangler 
is choicely popular. He never in- 
trudes upon the work of others, such 
as the ceremony of cleaning the dishes, 
of gathering fagots for the fire, or 
of carrying the heavy bundles hither 
and yon. At such times he thought- 
fully remains in the background, leav- 
ing the work to those whom Gestner 
refers to as “George.” 

In short, the yangler is a capital 
fellow, and well worth cultivating. 
Nor is he a rare person to meet. He 
usually is encountered in company 
with others of his kind, though now 
and then a yangler is discovered 
among genuine anglers, having got 
there through some twist of fate; and 
on such occasions he always (as you 
may well guess!) makes the party a 
success and contributes to the general 
enjoyment of the outing. 


O that is the yangler. From a de- 

scription of his personality, it is 
easy for my readers to vision the 
sport of yangling, which shall be 
treated of in subsequent chapters of 
this work (which I have written solely 
for the amusement of my infant grand- 
children). 





So let us be on our way. We will 
arise early in the morning and repair 
to a convenient inn, where we will 
enjoy the spectacle of Nature, and you 
will hear from my own lips the first 
lesson, which shall be called “Conduct 
of the Camp.” 


He loves to strip bark from the birch trees 














HE black bass is a rather re- 

markable fish. In the make-up of 

his ego are a bit of surliness, a 

large portion of combativeness and 
a decided trace of moodiness—traits 
which, when combined with his passionate, 
almost violent temper, unite in the pro- 
ducing of a warrior having unusual in- 
dividuality. At the same time, he is 
decidedly temperamental—so much so that 
his vagaries are often the source of 
great annoyance and disappointment to 
the angler who is interested in his cap- 
ture. 

He has moods of sullen inactivity when 
he does nothing but sulk, usually close 
to the bottom of the lake or stream. He 
has periods of extreme activity and ap- 
parent joyousness, when he will leap and 
play and feed to the limit of his capacity. 
And then he has his occasional days of 
irascibility, when the slightest object that 
gets in his way will arouse him to a 
frenzy. 

There are many anglers who have 
never become conversant with this inter- 
esting side of bass nature—at least, -_ 
to the extent of using the knowledge i 
a constructive way. The reason for this 
is, primarily, that their method of 
fishing appeals to one desire only: that of 
satisfying hunger. 

My own bass fishing began under the 
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A practical article filled with information 
for the bass fisherman 


By RAY BERGMAN 


tutelage of two old-time anglers—fellows 
who certainly knew their game as far as 
it went, but who could not, or at least 
would not, entertain any new idea pertain- 
ing to fishing methods, especially one 
that had anything to do with an uneatable 
lure. To them there was only one way 
to fish, and that was with live bait— 
minnows, frogs, worms, anything at 
all as long as it was alive and could be 
eaten. 

They even fished these delectable mor- 
sels in an orthodox and rather uninter- 
esting way. “Get where the bass are and 
then leave your bait in the water” was the 
limit of their progressiveness and energy 
—a method good enough, in all truth, for 
numerous occasions, but which grew very 
tiresome to an active and inquisitive boy. 

“A plug!” they would say in a very 
contemptuous way. “S’all right fer them 
as wants to waste their money. But if 
ya wanta get bass—”’ And then would 
start a tirade of exceeding length con- 
cerning the superiority of still-fishing 
with minnows and various other swimming 
or crawling things over casting and artifi- 
cial lures of all kinds, until I felt sure 
that I had committed a sacrilege even to 
mention the word plug. 

However, their efforts to discourage 
my budding enthusiasm did not make 
the impression they thought it would. 


After each trip I would think things 
over very seriously, and the net result 
was that I wasn’t at all sure that the 
old fellows were altogether right on this 
thing. 

Occasionally a fellow from the city 
would visit our lake. I would watch him 
with wondering eyes as he cast his shiny 
plug with his wand-like rod into all the 
pockets along the shore. He easily fished 
in places where we never could, using 
the method and tackle we did. Often 
these fellows would bring in enormous 
bass and tell stories of others that they 
had caught and released. These tales my 
two old friends discounted or disbelieved 
entirely, saying that no man would catch 
fish and then let them go—that is, if they 
were of legal length. Indeed, I never saw 
them put one back, unless it were under- 
sized, and for a time I believed them when 
they disparaged the stories of these 
“outlanders.” 


RADUALLY, however, it became 

obvious to me that these fellows who 
used such fine tackle and were so skilful 
with it looked at the fishing game a little 
differently than we did. I found myself 
longing to go out with ong of them, just 
to see if the stories they told were true; 
just to see how they worked their plugs 
and perhaps find out how to do it myself. 


Just below the big rock is a deep hole. Here I have taken many bass 
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One morning the opportunity arrived. 
An austere old man who, from all ap- 
pearances, might have been some great 
personage hailed us just as we were 
getting ready to leave for our fishing 
grounds. In a voice and with a diction 
that denoted extreme culture he asked us 
where he could hire a boat and a man for 
the day. To the great disgust of my 
friends I volunteered my services, feeling 
that here indeed was the very chance I 
had long been looking for. 


SHALL never forget the experiences 

of that day. My employer turned out 
to be a fly fisherman of the most accom- 
plished kind. It was the first time I had 
ever seen any one fish with flies; in fact, 
I was only in a vague way aware that such 
a thing was at all practical for bass. Of 
course, I had heard that there were men 
who never used anything else, but I never 
had put much stock in the story. Much 
less had I ever dreamed that I would have 
the opportunity of actually watching a 
person using them. 

I saw twenty bass caught that day, all 
of fair size, and I also saw every one of 
them, except a fish of three pounds, care- 
fully returned to the water. Needless to 
say, I watched every move of this clever 
angler, and when he deigned to make a 
remark about the fishing I absorbed every 
word like a dry sponge soaking water. 
There was one thing he told me that I 
have never forgotten. 

“One way to make bass strike is to get 
them angry. You will note that after I 
have located a bass I keep the flies over 
him constantly and for some time. You 
will also observe that I usually get a 
strike from such a fish if I keep at him, 
provided, of course, he does not leave the 
vicinity in which I have located him.” 

Like all pleasant days, this one passed 
far too quickly. At the end I received 
‘wo crisp one-dollar bills and a word of 
praise for my oarsmanship. Of the two 
items, the praise pleased me most. The 
money purchased a plug, one bass fly and 
a cheap enamel line, my first offering to 
a kit that has now grown to enormous 
proportions. 

This was the turning point in my career 
as a fisherman. From that time my “still- 
fishing” friends and I gradually drifted 
apart. Not that I liked them less, or be- 
cause we did not get fish, for we did— 
lots of them—but because their methods 
and ideas were too set, too narrow. It 
was as if their friendship shut me in the 
confines of a limited enclosure, when I 
wanted to be free to roam the entire uni- 
verse. It was as though their personalities 
stifled my thoughts and ambitions, when 
I wanted to be free to live my own mental 
life; to absorb new ideas from other 
anglers; to experiment and study con- 
structively the wonderful game of angling. 

It was the Delaware River which gave 

me my first real “mad” bass experience. 
At that, the catch was only one fish, a 
small- mouth of two pounds, but the man- 
ner of his capture was so striking that it 
practically revolutionized my ideas of 
stream bass fishing. 
_ The bass in question I had discovered 
living in a small and rather shallow eddy. 
I had tried all sorts of live bait and 
artificial lures in my efforts to take him, 
but he refused with disdain everything 
that I offered for his inspection. 

In the course of my observation of this 
fish, 1 noted that he had one unfailable 
habit, which I figured might be used to 
my advantage. Every evening at 4:30 he 
left the eddy and went up into the swift 
current which rushed between two large 
rocks. Here he would disport himself with 
great gusto. It was at this place that I 
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A three-pound small-mouth—a gentleman of the first rank 


determined to make one last try to out- 
wit him, to which end I laid out a new 
plan of campaign. 

I knew that it was useless to use live 
bait. He seemed entirely too wise to 
take anything so obvious as a hellgram- 
mite or minnow attached to a hook; so 
I decided to take a phantom minnow, of 
a size large enough to arouse his animos- 
ity, and hold it in the current directly at 
his favorite playing location. 


HEN he arrived for his evening’s 

activities, I hadthe phantom already 
spinning at his accustomed sporting place. 
I do not think that he liked it either, for 
I saw him swirl around rather savagely 
for a time. Then he dropped slightly be- 
low and started his regular program of 
antics. I did not allow him an instant’s 
respite, but dropped my minnow down to 
him. We fussed around in this way for 
some time. I could tell that he was getting 
more and more angry, as he changed from 
one position to another and often slashed 
the water in a vicious way. 

Suddenly he reached the limit of his en- 
durance. Chasing caution to the winds, he 
made a terrific smash at my lure. Even 
then he was too wise to take it in his 
mouth; instead he slashed at it with his 
fighting dorsal fin. As luck would have it, 
one of the hooks caught securely in the 


skin of his back, and after an exciting, 
— or less wrist-tiring battle I landed 

im. 

As I followed the fascinating game of 
making bass mad, so that they would 
strike at a lure simply because it dis- 
turbed them, I found that it had its limi- 
tations ; that certain conditions and certain 
methods were necessary to make the 
system reasonably successful. For instance, 
it was rather foolish to fish in this way 
when the bass were in good feeding 
humor. They seemed to be entirely too 
busy filling up to trouble themselves over 
a lure that was obviously not good to eat. 

At such times flies, spinners or live 
bait would take twenty to one, and it did 
not pay to spend a long time with one 
perverse fish when there were dozens of 
others eager to grab one’s lure. Then, 
too, the method was not very satisfactory 
unless the location of a fish was positive, 
or at least that one was reasonably sure 
of a number of bass using in the place 
being fished over. 

I also found out that when the bass 
were finical—inclined to take bait in their 
mouth for an instant and then drop it— 
they could almost invariably be taken 
by the teasing method. This bit of knowl- 
edge, by the way, has given me many a 
wonderful day’s fishing when others not 
in the secret (Continued on page 100) 
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inga Bengal lom-Cat 


Hunting the Royal tiger in the jungles of Anam 


By CAPT. JOHN J. ATKINSON 


THE STORY SO FAR 


Having failed the year before to get 
a tiger on his Cambodian hunt, the author 
resolves to leave the Philippine Islauds 
and spend a month hunting in the jungles 
of Anam for Felis tigris. After many de- 
lays and difficulties, he and his native top- 
sergeant sail from Manila for Hongkong. 
There they board a rice boat, and a week 
afterward go ashore at Saigon. Imme- 
diately they entrain for the homestead of 
Defosse, the best tiger hunter in Indo- 
China. His shack is located out in the 
middle of the jungle. Several days are 
spent here hunting deer, wild pigeons and 
jungle-fowl. And then on to camp. A bait 
is put out, but the tiger does not visit it. 
The author is initiated into all the mys- 
teries of night-hunting. 


HE buffalo bait was still untouched 

the next morning when I sneaked 

up to it; so we sent the two bull- 

carts out to the scene of the last 
night’s fusillade to get the sambur and 
wait for us there. We rode out by a 
different route and picked out two likely 
places to put out the new baits near the 
tiger tracks we had found the day before. 
And I was gratified, when we reached the 
old Moi clearing, to promptly find the 
deer I had “missed” the night before. I 
had called my shots almost correctly ; the 
first had hit about two inches below the 
right eye, while the second was a real 
bull’s-eye. i 

We put out two more baits that morn- 
ing—two big sambur deer apiece—and 
fixed up a palm-leaf blind near each one 
in case the tiger came to the baits during 
the night but was gone before daylight 
when I made my stalk. : 

That. evening, on my usual visit to the 
buffalo bait, I was extremely careful and 
quiet, as the odor by this time was over- 
powering and should have drawn any 
tiger within half a mile. When within 
about seventy-five yards of the carcass, 
I distinctly heard something tearing at 
the bait and thought, “Now’s the time! 
If I can just hold steady, I'll get my 
tiger !” 

I slipped the safety over on my heavy 
rifle and crept forward, the blood pump- 
ing through my ears in a deafening tor- 
rent. At last I reached a point where I 
could see the bait from behind a bush; 
but it was so dark by this time in the 
thick jungle that I couldn’t distinguish 
things clearly. Some kind of animal was 
still tearing and eating at the bait, but it 
was not making as much noise as 
thought a tiger would, and I could see 
nothing of it. Maybe it was a leopard 
lying down at his supper, as they some- 
times do, behind the body of the buffalo. 

I kept straining my eyes in the half 
light and finally made out what looked 
like the head of a leopard bobbing up and 
down behind the carcass as he ate. 
aligned the sights as best I could and 
squeezed the trigger. As the rifle bellowed 
the animal let out a whole series of dog- 
like yelps and went ki-yi-ing off through 
the jungle. I had wounded one of the 
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PART IV 


wild dogs of the country instead of bag- 
ging a fine tiger or leopard. 

That night I sent my native sergeant, 
a very fine rifle shot, out on the bull-cart 
to get a barking-deer for our table, and 
he came back about midnight with a nice 
little buck. 

I stalked all three baits at daylight and 
dusk the next day without result, riding 
my little native pony and having two of 
the Mois follow on foot to hold him and 
keep a chance tiger off him while I crept 
up to the baits. Natives in that country 
will go nowhere except in pairs, on ac- 
count of their fear of Oom Kopf, the tiger. 
You must always send two coolies, even 
though you only want a bucket of water 
from the creek three hundred yards away, 
and you must take along two stalwart 
Moi warriors to hold a horse about the 
size of a goat! I can’t say I blame them; 
they have no firearms, and they frequently 
lose a cousin or a wife or something still 
more valuable, like a buffalo, that Oom- 
Kop wants for dinner. 

Defosse told me of a man-eater he had 
killed quite by accident some time before. 
A clan of Mois over near the Lanya 
River, some twenty kilometers from our 
camp, had finished harvesting their rice 
one day and were going back to their 
village with it, the warriors as usual up 
in front and the women strung out along 
the trail in rear with the bull-carts. 
woman had been following the last cart, 
but when the procession reached the vil- 


A big peacock sans tail 


lage it was found that she was missing. 

The warriors ran back along the trail. 
They had gone only a short distance when 
they found where a big tiger had leaped 
out of the brush on to the woman and 
dragged her off into the jungle. And 
there her biography ends, except that a 
few shreds of her scanty clothing and 
some strands of her long black hair 
proved to her husband that he was be- 
ginning to run a little short on wives. 

A few weeks later a group of warriors 
from this same village had just killed a 
deer and were squatting around it, cook- 
ing and eating and doubtless swapping 
lies, as hunters sometimes will. Suddenly 
a rank outsider in the shape of a big tiger 
horned right into the middle of the party, 
grabbed an: invited guest and started 
dragging him off into the jungle. An ex- 
tremely brave member of the group 
sprang at the tiger and cut him deeply 
across the back several times. But, as I 
remember it, the beast then turned on 
him, killed him and dragged him off in- 
stead. At any rate, the whole entertain- 
ment was practically spoiled. 

A short time later Defosse was hunting 
in this same district. He was sitting in 
some high grass near a dead buffalo, 
waiting for a tiger to drop in for a simple 
but substantial, if not strong, lunch. Sud- 
denly the Frenchman’s guardian angel 
recommended urgently that he cast a 
glance to rearward; or, if you are a ma- 
terialist, perhaps a mere wood-ant bit a 
piece out of the wrong end of him by 
mistake. Anyway, he looked back in a 
hurry, and was scared as stiff as Lot’s 
wife by the sight of a tiger carefully 
stalking him from the rear. The beast is 
trouble enough coming from any direc- 
tion; but when he sneaks around and 
comes up on you from the rear, he is 
absolutely a nuisance! 


ELL,. Defosse and the old Lebel 

snuggled up to each other and thor- 
oughly abated this.particular nuisance. The 
skin of the animal was practically worth- 
less; it had great cuts and gashes across 
the back, and the maggots had almost 
eaten it up. Very few vandals go ram- 
paging around ruining good tiger-skins 
on the claw; and this particular clan of 
Mois lost no more wives or cousins ‘or 
bullocks for a while. So Defosse con- 
cluded that this tiger had seen the buffalo, 
or at the very least had smelled it, but 
that the silly beast liked him better. 

All these stories came to mind as clear 
as crystal while I was creaking through 
the midst of some jungle on the bull-cart 
between the misty, if not mystic, hours of 
midnight and dawn. As I tried to hold 
my sights on a pair of glowing eyes off 
in the brush I almost hoped they were 
sambur eyes. I thought about the poor old 
Moi woman that the tiger tried to pull 
through the bamboo-slatted floor. The 
bull-carts and pigpens and things are 
generally parked under the Mois’ huts, 
the huts themselves being perched up on 
stilts ten or twelve feet off the ground. 

This tiger climbed up into a cart under 
the hut where the old woman was sleep- 
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ing, tore through the light slats of the 
floor where the natives all sleep, and sank 
his great, hooked claws into the leg of 
the woman with the earnest intention of 
pulling her down through the floor. 
Naturally, she objected violently to what 
was going on. Presently all the Mois in 
the house on the one hand, or both, and 
the tiger under the house, tearing and 
clawing at the unfortunate creature’s leg, 
were engaged in a regular tug of war. 
Defosse said the poor old woman simply 
couldn’t stand the strain. 

I never cared particularly for the dark; 
and when all these pleasant thoughts oc- 
curred to me away out in the jungle at 
night, they caused me to wabble my gun 
about a bit, so that a deer here and there 
was left for the tigers. And I didn’t com- 
plain when I had to send two strapping 
coolies to a native village some fifteen 
kilometers away to bring me a small bas- 
ket of mangoes and mangosteens three 
times a week. They were afraid to go 
alone because of Oom-Kop. 


DIDN’T blame them. Several times 

about dusk, when I was ambling back 
to camp alone on my little pony and the 
trail passed through deep jungle, I sang 
at the top of my voice. That isn’t so bad 
in print; but in notes—my limpid notes— 
it’s terrific. I wanted any prowling tiger 
at least to know what he was doing—-io 
tackle the job with ears wide open. I 
didn’t want him to mistake me for a sam- 
bur or other graceful but more or less 
dumb animal. As it was, he evidently 
mistook me for a peacock—judging by 
what he heard—and he didn’t care to 
bother with all that fuss and feathers. 

Next morning again I stalked the buf- 
falo bait, and found nothing. Then I rode 
over to the nearest sambur bait, several 
kilometers distant. There was no tiger on 
the carcass; but I was elated to find that 
he had at least been there during the 
night, had eaten his fill and was now 
probably lying asleep near by. 

Very quietly I returned to get Defosse 
and the coolies. We again approached the 
bait, talking this time and making lots of 
noise. I sat down in the palm- leaf blind 
to wait for the tiger to come back for his 
dinner. The guide and the coolies went 
noisily off again to make him believe all 
of us had gone. Defosse says he has often 
left a hunter in the blind this way, while 
he walked off talking to the coolies in a 
loud voice, only to be called back by a 
shot before he got half a mile away. The 
tiger apparently thinks every one has gone 
when he hears several leave. 

Old Stripes had tried to drag off both 
sambur and had wrapped them around 
the tree like cottontail rabbits, but the 
steel cable around their necks held. Then 
he had bitten great chunks of flesh out of 
their hind quarters and had torn them up 
very badly. He was probably sleeping 
peacefully on a full stomach in the thicket 
near by, but he might come back any 
minute. I only hoped he would come be- 
fore dark. 

When the voices of the guide and cool- 
ies faded out in the distance and I was 
left alone with my conscience, I began 
straining eyes and ears for the slightest 
sign of the returning tiger. I hardly dared 
to move in the blind for fear a rustling 
palm-leaf would warn him of my presence, 
and I continually kept bringing the power- 
ful .35 rifle to my shoulder to see whether 
the sights showed clearly enough in the 
deep shade of this jungle. 

Every moving leaf and cracking stick 
gave me a thrill, or possibly the buck 
ague. The jungle was full of creepers with 
some sort of heavy berries the size of 
walnuts on them; and when the first of 
these fell on or near my post, it very 
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Defosse and the Sergeant. Nice cover in which to flush a striped kitty 


nearly flushed me out of my covert like 
a partridge out of a kicked bush. My can- 
teen of tea, or something, had made me 
a little nervous. 

I had brought my mess kit full of boiled 
rice, and at noon I ventured to open it, 
though I was scared to death I'd drop the 
blinking thing with a terrific clatter and 
warn every animal for miles around that 
a fool, awkward soldier was sitting in 
the middle of that bush. If anything can 
make more noise than one falling mess 
kit, complete, with cover, I’ll call. My 
rice didn’t taste so good, in view of the 
quart or so of maggots that wriggled 
down off the bait over yonder every few 
minutes. 

A swarm of big, high-headed ants 


dashed in to try my chow, but they treated 
it as a mere side dish. I was their piéce 
de résistance, and apparently excellent 
tasting and of fine, gamy flavor. Mos- 
quitoes about the size and general dispo- 
sition of eagles plunged their beaks into 
my wincing flesh and tried to carry me 
home to their little ones, but I held on 
to the bushes and foiled them. 

Worst of all, though, were the centi- 
pedes. The country was crawling with 
them, and I was too ignorant to know 
whether these particular specimens were 
very poisonous or not. I have a notion 
that they aren’t; but down in the coun- 
try where I was raised, a centipede means 
something—he is a highly respected citizen. 
I had not (Continued on page 108) 
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Harry S. New, who introduced and passed 
the original Game Refuge Bill in the 
United States Senate 


N the 
Lawyer, 


spring of 1916, George A. 
then Chief United States 
Game Warden, and I were riding 
from Kansas City, Missouri, to 
Omaha, Nebraska, on a C. B. & Q. train. 
This railroad runs through the bottom 
lands paralleling the Missouri River. As 
we sped along we passed numerous lakes 
and marshes—a great duck- shooting terri- 
tory. Along this river extends one of the 
great aerial highways of the birds as they 
travel back and forth in spring and fall. 

I pointed out to Mr. Lawyer large num- 
bers of cornfields that in my memory were 
duck marshes but had since been drained. 
Other areas were sighted that were of 
no use to any one—once famous ducking 
grounds but now cattail swamps where a 
duck would not light and from which it 
was impossible to drain the water suffi- 
ciently for farming purposes. 

We discussed the future of waterfowl 
shooting and the remedies necessary if 
the sport was to be perpetuated. I pointed 
out Mud Lake, lying opposite Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, as the only water in that 
section controlled by a club where no one 
but members were permitted to shoot. We 
predicted the time when all areas suitable 
for wild ducks would either be drained or 
privately controlled. 

Game refuges and public shooting 
grounds, we decided, were necessary to 
perpetuate the sport. At that time, many 
of the states were so lax in conservation 
matters that we felt that the salvation of 
the waterfowl rested with the Federal 
Government. We discussed a Federal law 
providing a chain of refuges surrounded 
by public shooting grounds. The stumbling 
block was finances. A Federal hunting 
license to provide funds was suggested 
and discarded, as we felt that the ma- 
chinery necessary to issue such a license 
and collect the funds would be so expen- 
sive as to be prohibitory. 

In 1919 I went East and became Vice 
President of the American Game Protec- 
tive Association. I told John Burnham, 
the President of the Association, of the 
discussion I had had with Mr. Lawyer, 
and found that Mr. Burnham shared our 
ideas and had had the matter in mind for 
some time. In the July, 1919, issue of the 
Bulletin of the American Game Protective 
Association I published an appeal for 
public shooting grounds and refuges and 
the conservation of water areas. And so 
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‘The Game 


A history of this most important legislation 


was conceived a Federal game refuge 
and public shooting ground bill. 

From that time on, every issue of the 
Bulletin of the Association and the de- 
partment that organization conducts in the 
different sporting magazines contained 
propaganda looking toward the ultimate 
passage of a Federal act. A Federal 
hunting license was proposed as a means 
of raising funds. In the meantime, George 
Lawyer had suggested that such licenses 
be sold through the post offices, as the 
Government was selling war savings 
stamps. 

A conference was held with Dr. E. W. 
Nelson, at that time Chief of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, and the original 
Game Refuge- Public Shooting Ground 
Bill was whipped into shape. 

I took two copies of the bill and went 
to Washington to pick the proper men to 
introduce the measure in Congress. I had 
a list of several Senators and Representa- 
tives who were believed capable of having 
the measure enacted into law. First, I 
went to the Senate Chamber and sent in 
my name, asking for an interview with 
Sen. Harry S. New of Indiana. Senator 
New was busy on the floor, and sent back 
word that he could not come out. Every 
thirty minutes I kept asking for an inter- 
view. 

Finally, Senator New came out. He 
was not in the best of humor. I intro- 
duced myself to him and told him I had 
in my pocket a bill that would preserve 
waterfowl and perpetuate duck shooting 
for all time to come, and that it wouldn't 
cost the Government one cent to finance 
it. 

“If you’ve got such a bill,” said Sena- 
tor New, “I want to see it. If you want me 
to, I'll introduce it; and I'll not only 
introduce it, but I'll pass it. I’m too busy 
to talk to yuu now. Wait for me.” 

The Senate, deep in some important 
matter, held over long past the usual time 
for adjournment. Senator New finally 
came out, and went with him to his 
office. We discussed the bill. He read it 
carefully, and when he had finished he 
said: “Leave this with me. I'll introduce 
it ay pass it.” 

He did. On December 6, 1922, the origi- 
nal Game Refuge Bill passed the Senate 
by a vote of 36 to 17. 

I gave the bill to Congressman Daniel 
R. Anthony to introduce in the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Anthony represented 
my old home district in Kansas, 


OU know,” remarked Mr. Anthony, 

“I’m a duck hunter. I’m for this 
thing. I had a bill before Congress to stop 
spring shooting when the original Weeks- 
McLean law was passed. I will introduce 
this bill in the House and pass it.’ 

On February 13, 1923, the original 
Game Refuge Bill came up for passage in 
the House. The leader of the House, 
Congressman Mondell, of Wyoming, was 
very much opposed to the measure, and 
he brought it up without warning at 
a very inopportune time. Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, that year, fell on Monday, and many 
of the friends of the bill living near 
Washington had gone to their homes for 
the holiday extending over the week-end. 


The bill was defeated by a very narrow 
margin. A change of ten votes would have 
made this original bill law. 

At the next session of Congress the bill 
was again introduced. In the meantime, 
Senator New had been made Postmaster 
General. Senator Brookhart of Iowa in- 
troduced the bill in the Senate. Congress- 
man Anthony again sponsored the measure 
in the House. 

Mr. Anthony passed the bill through 
the House by a vote of 211 to 114 on 
February 21, 1925. Due to a rush of im- 
portant matters, the bill did not come up 
to a vote in the Senate at that session of 
Congress. 

Thus the original Game Refuge Bill, 
containing both license and public shoot- 
ing grounds features, was passed by both 
branches of Congress at different sessions. 

It is interesting to note that the oppo- 
sition at all times was within Congress. 
In the many months I spent campaigning 
for the measure at Washington, I do not 
recall a single instance of a Congressman 
or Senator telling me that he had received 
letters of protest from his constituents. 


UCH of the opposition was purely 

partisan. Democrats opposed the 
bill because it had been introduced by Re- 
publicans. Others opposed it because of 
the ever present fear of the politician that 
he may offend some of his constituents. 
These men shied at the license feature. 
Time and again members of Congress told 
Mr. Burnham and me: “If you will elimi- 
nate the license feature from the bill and 
finance it by direct appropriation, we'll 
all vote for it.” 

We hesitated to do this, for our ex- 
perience had been that appropriations 
from Congress for conservation purposes 
were hard to secure. We felt that even if 
such a bill were passed, when the time 
came to appropriate sufficient money to 
accomplish results Congress would renege. 


Peter Norbeck, who passed the amended 
bill in the Senate 
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Refuge Bill 


By RAY P. HOLLAND 


In the meantime, much opposition had 
arisen to the public shooting ground fea- 
ture from non-sportsmen organizations 
and others, who felt that public shooting 
grounds would result in slaughter pens for 
ducks made tame by refuges. 

At the last session of Congress the bill 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Norbeck. Realizing the opposition to the 
public shooting ground feature and the 
license feature, Senator Norbeck amended 
his bill, striking out all mention of public 
shooting grounds and providing to finance 
the bill by direct appropriation from Con- 
gress. Immediately it passed the Senate. 

At the meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners held in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, on August 27 and 28, 1928, the Na- 
tional Committee on Wild-Life Legisla- 
tion was formed, composed of the follow- 
ing men: Carlos Avery, Seth E. Gordon, 
E. Lee LeCompte, Roland G. Parvin, T. 
Gilbert Pearson, George D. Pratt, Keith 
McCanse, John C. Phillips, Gustavus D. 
Pope, I. T. Quinn and I. Zellerbach. It 
was decided at this meeting to endorse 
the principles of the Norbeck bill as 
passed by the Senate anc to endeavor to 
secure the passage of a similar bill in the 
House of Representatives. 

Most of the men attending this meeting 
were strong supporters of the original 
bill, but they felt that, due to the opposi- 
tion, it was better to secure some sort of 
a Federal refuge bill than to be defeated 
again during the short session of Congress. 
Due to ill health, Congressman Anthony 
did not run for re-election. Therefore, the 
bill was introduced in the House by Con- 
gressman Andresen of Minnesota, who 
passed it on February 9, 1929 without a 
dissenting vote. On February 18th Presi- 
— Coolidge signed the act making it 
aw. 

The act, a copy of which is printed at 
the end of this article, provides for the 


August H. Andresen, who passed the 
amended bill in the House 





establishment of refuges to be held invio- 
late at all times. It provides for the fol- 
lowing appropriation: 

75,000 first year 

200,000 second year 

$600,000 third year 

$1,000,000 each year for seven years 

$200,000 annually thereafter. 

This is a step in the right direction. 
Congress has at last sat in, and before the 
game is finished the duck shooters of this 
country are bound to benefit. 

FIELD AND STREAM is proud of the part 
it has played in securing the enactment of 
this legislation. Immediately after the bill 
was proposed by the American Game 
Protective Association, this magazine used 
every means at its disposal to create senti- 
ment for the bill. Every issue contained 
articles and editorials in its behalf. Each 
time the bill came up for a vote, all pres- 
sure possible was brought to bear on the 
members of Congress from this office. We 
want to thank publicly the readers of the 
magazine for the wonderful way they re- 
sponded to our requests. 

At the same time, we wish to go on 
record as still endorsing the public shoot- 
ing ground and license features contained 
in the original bill. Briefly, I will set 
forth this magazine’s views: 

We believe in the public shooting 
ground principle. We think that either the 
states or the Federal Government should 
provide shooting grounds for the man of 
ordinary means wherever it is possible. 
The idea has been proved practicable. 
We're for the man who may not have the 
means to belong to an exclusive club. 
The wealthy man will always be able to 
take care of himself. 

But further than this: We believe, for 
the protection of the birds, that refuges 
should be surrounded by a Federal or 
state-controlled shooting ground. Perhaps 
the use of the term public shooting ground 
was a mistake, If such areas had been 
called “controlled shooting grounds,” 
much of the opposition by non-shooting, 
sentimental fanatics would have been 
eliminated. 

In purchasing refuges, unless all of the 
water is included in the refuge, private 
individuals will immediately buy up the 
adjoining waters and turn them into duck 
clubs, which may or may not be slaughter 
pens. 


HE best ducking waters often lie in 

flat bottom lands. Even if all of the 
existing water is placed under Federal 
control as a refuge, there is nothing to 
prevent the purchase of adjoining land by 
private individuals. The dredging out of 
such land to provide ducking waters is 
entirely feasible, and you have a refuge 
for the benefit of the individual. Unless 
some provision is made to control the 
lands and waters adjacent to a refuge, 
there is very apt to be a mad scramble 
among the real estate sharks who know 
that they'll get about ten times the value 
of the land from shooting clubs the minute 
the game refuge is set aside. 

A number of years ago, E. A. MclIl- 
henny was responsible for the establish- 
ment of large duck refuges on the Gulf 
coast of Louisiana. He was heralded far 


Daniel R. Anthony, who introduced 
and passed the original Game Refuge 
Bill in the House 


and wide as the saviour of the ducks. A 
few years later, Mr. MclIlhenny decided 
to form a duck club on some land he 
owned adjacent to one of the large refuges. 
The very men who proclaimed him the 
world’s champion conservationist imme- 
diately went into print condemning him 
in the strongest terms. He was no longer 
the philanthropic friend of the ducks, but 
in the eyes of the non-shooting, impractical 
conservationist he was a criminal. Many 
of the men who denounced MclIlhenny 
were fellows who objected so strenuously 
to the public shooting ground feature of 
the original Game Refuge Bill. 

There you have exactly what may hap- 
pen with every refuge established. 


| ees AND STREAM suggests that each 
state purchase areas adjacent to Fed- 
eral refuges in order that the shooting may 
be controlled, thus preventing the shambles 
that is bound to occur on the border line 
of a refuge if such areas fall in the hands 
of unscrupulous and unsportsmanlike gun- 
ners. Ducks leaving a refuge should not 
be allowed to drop into a heavily baited 
slaughter ground unwarned. Instead they 
should be forced to cross over an area 
where baiting is forbidden and shooting 
is controlled, and there learn that the 
whole world is not a refuge. 

Nothing can be accomplished by states 
prohibiting shooting within a given dis- 
tance from a refuge, for such a provision 
would simply extend the refuge boundary. 
But with the shooting controlled, the state 
authorities could prohibit shooting on cer- 
tain days a week. They could provide for 
a very low bag limit; only allow shooting 
between certain hours of the day, or estab- 
lish other regulations to prevent undue 
slaughter. 

In this way, the Government will pro- 
tect the sanctuaries, assuring a crop. The 
states will guard and superintend the 
harvesting of that crop. 

FIELD AND STREAM still believes in the 
Federal hunting license as a means of 
securing funds to protect the birds. We’re 
willing to go on record that we doubt 
very much that Congress will appropriate 
the money as provided for in this act. 
Bear in mind that no law passed by this 
Congress can in ariy way obligate the next 
Congress or any Congress following. The 
moneys provided (Continued on page 98) 
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Cutting up the whale. Note the flag at the right, which means 


unting the Bowhead 


With the Eskimos in the land of ice, where the game nets $1,000 or more in whalebone 


HE greatest of the game animals 

of the world is the whale. On the 

ice-pack of the Arctic Ocean, at 

the edge of the flaw (shore ice), 
the Eskimos capture them with darting 
guns and bombs instead of with stone- 
tipped spears, as their forefathers did a 
hundred years ago. But the chase is an 
exciting one still, and it is pursued with 
the zest of a sportsman at the very tip of 
the continent, where the low, sandy spit 
called Point Barrow pushes out into the 
Frozen Ocean of the North. 

There was bustle and stir in the old 
Eskimo village of Noovook. Over the 
water of the ocean offshore hung a dark 
cloud on the horizon that told of the 
open lead- from which the steam was ris- 
ing and forming a cloud on the otherwise 
perfect day of cold, clear, blue northern 
skies. Along the lead of open water that 
stretched from Point Hope to Point 
Barrow and then off into the Beaufort 
Sea at the northeast, the bowhead whales 
were passing to unknown regions in the 
vast stretch of ice-covered sea. How 
they got to Point Hope, under the wide 
ice-field that commenced at Cape Navarin 
on the Siberian shore, none knew, but 
every Eskimo was aware that they had 
arrived, and for weeks they had been 
preparing for the greatest event in the 
stirring life of the North. 

Jack Akakak’s oomiak was on his sled. 
This skin-covered canoe would hold 
a crew of ten men and carry two tons 
of walrus meat if needs be. Jack was fill- 
ing a poke with seal oil for use at the 
edge of the flaw. Down at Aveoganna’s 
igloo they were loading camp equipage 
on the sleds. His oomiak, on a sled for 
carrying it across the ice, was being 
pulled out over the hummocks by a team 
of eight huskies, and six active Eskimo 
boys ran at the side. 

A week before this, the trail across 
the ice-field had been chopped through the 
pressure ridges for miles out to the edge 
of the open water. Everyone was rejoic- 
ing, for if the crew got a whale, it meant 
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By C. L. ANDREWS 


pink, gelatine-like meat 
which is 


muk-iuk, the 
of the flipper or of the tail, 
delicious to the Eskimo palate. Ask ten 
Eskimos what kind of meat they best 
like, and at least nine out of the ten will 
unhesitatingly answer, “A/uk-tuk.” 

When a hunter people have game in 
sight, they are tireless. Enthusiasm is 
what the wild peoples travel on, and 
these were the wild, hunter people of the 
North, whose ancestors had captured the 
bowhead for unknown centuries before 
the white whalers sailed to their shores, 

with bomb guns and steel lances, in their 
aie winged ships from New Bedford 
or Nantucket. Each spring the fever to 
go whaling comes to them. No matter if 
they did not get a shot the last season, 
when they spent weeks at the edge of the 
flaw, they were just as keen to go as 
ever they had been. 

Whenever the sun begins to swing long 
in the sky and the eider ducks begin to 
pass into the North in clouds, then the 
same old passion warms the blood and 
drives them to cover the oomiak and to 
clean the guns and harpoons. No longer 
do they practice the ipanee rites, the 
old-time ceremonies in the preparation of 
skin-boat and weapon. They have for- 
gotten these, as they have forgotten the 
strange, mystic custom—the sacred water 
that they formerly put in the mouth of 
their prey to propitiate the spirit. This 
had passed with the coming of the white 
man, but the hunter passion has not 
cooled. They are only boys—every one 
of them—when the bowhead passes in the 
open leads offshore. 

I was to go with Otoyuk, the old whale 
man who was the steerer, the Omalik- 
Who-Sits-in- the- Stern, of “that big Jim 
Allen’s oomiak.” Jim was the old whaler 
who came to the country in the early 
’nineties in the ships of the Pacific Steam 
Whaling Company’s fleet, before fake 
whalebone was made, and when the real 
“bone” was worth six dollars a pound. 
At that time buggy whips had not been 
turned into horns for the autos, and the 


“Whale killed” 


ladies had not left the stiffening out of 
their corsets. 

Miles out over the ice-covered ocean, 
which looked for the world like a Dakota 
prairie, we went, passing gigantic piles 
resembling huge {fragments of rock cov- 
ered with snow, where the pressure of 
wind and current had crumpled up the 
heavy ocean ice like pie crust. Over these 
pressure ridges, a track had been cut with 
mattock and sledge. Across these crushes, 
the sleds, loaded with oomiak or whaling 
supplies, were hauled by the ever-present 
and indispensable huskies. The crew at 
the side held ‘the loads from rolling over, 
and pulled and hauled as the ungainly 
loads heaved and lurched through the 
lumpy, slippery passes. 

Twenty miles out was the black, steam- 
ing water, the vapor rising in the cold, 
clear, crisp air and hanging overhead in 
a white-edged cloud with black depths 
in the shade. Here was the edge of the 
shore ice that hung to the land. In front 
was the black water of the open lead, 
along which drifted bergs and pans of 
floating ice. Beyond was the ice-pack of 
the Arctic, continually shifting with the 
currents and winds. 


T was eery to see the sudden edge of 
the ice that seemed as solid as the 

mountains and to find that under one’s 
feet were the unknown depths of the 
Polar Sea. I looked toward shore, but 
saw nothing but ridge after ridge of 
crumpled ice-blocks stretching away to 
the horizon in every direction. A lone- 
some feeling attacked me. 

Fifty yards from the edge of the ice 
the cook tent was pitched. Akadrigailik and 
Segavanna were the camp cooks who pre- 
sided here. They brewed coffee and fried 
doughnuts in seal-oil. The whalers sat be- 
hind the semicircle of snow-blocks they 
were putting up for a windbreak behind the 
oomiak, which pushed its nose out over 
the edge of the water as though searching 
already for the “blow” of a whale. 

In front of it, at irregular intervals, 
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were the blocks of snow set up to simulate 
the pack-ice and to distract the attention 
from any unusual features, for the bow- 
head is a touchy creature and is. easily 
“sallied,” to use the vernacular of the 
whale-man. The bomb gun, loaded with 
its charge of tonite powder, the darting 
gun, with the wicked-looking harpoon 
alongside, the rifles for use should an 
oogoorook or nanook (bearded seal or 
polar bear) chance that way, for no one 
knew when a_ visitor might rise out of 
the water in front—all were in their 
places and in perfect order. There 
was an impressive seriousness about 
everything. 

Night and day the vigil was kept 
behind the screen of snow-blocks, eyes 
scanning the open water continually in 
order that the slightest chance for the 
opportune moment might not be lost. 
When a man was sleepy, he turned 
over on his side, in fur parka and seal- 
skin pants, and slept till the cold or his 
hunter instinct called him. Then he 
resumed his vigil, sweeping the sur- 
face of the water with tireless eyes. 

If a blow was seen, the word was 
passed as silently as possible and every 
man roused to his place. Each paddler 
rushed to his station, the boat header 
with the darting gun to the prow, the 
boat steerer to the stern. 

About midnight the spout of a 
whale blowing in the southwest, up 
the lead, was seen. It was travel- 
ing nearly in the center of the strip 
of water, then almost five miles wide. 
Silently the oomiak was slipped into 
the water. Every man took his place. 
Midnight at that time of the year means 
little there, for by the first of May the 
sun is swinging in the heavens for twenty 
hours, and darkness settles not on the 
face of the waters unless a dense fog 
covers land and sea. 

The paddles dipped, not touching the 
side of the oomiak for fear that the sound 
might reach the sensitive ears of the 
prey. The intent was to reach a point 
directly ahead of the approaching whale, 


Hunting the Bowhead 


and then to turn toward it, for it sees at 
each side but not well directly ahead. An- 
other spout feathering away from its 
blow-holes showed that the oomiak was 
nearly in the line of its course. The skin 
canoe was headed straight for the big, 
black monster as it leisurely sounded, the 
broad flukes of the powerful tail showing 
for a few moments above the sea. 
Then every paddler stopped, for the 
next blow should bring the whale nearly 
to where the oomiak would be lying. The 





Jim Allen on the lookout for whales 


waiting was silent; the seconds were 
counted. The eyes were strained for 
the black bulk to break water. The time 
passed—ten, fifteen, twenty seconds. “Ak- 
kah,’ muttered Neakok, and all turned 
to look. A hundred yards behind us the 
broad back and the spouting fountain had 
broken the water, too far for a shot. The 
men looked at each other. Nothing was 
said. The paddles again dipped, and we 
started on our way back. The station 
on the ice was resumed without a word. 


Two hours passed. Then the plumy 
jet again shot into the air in the gray 
light, this time a mile up the lead and 
well toward the pack-ice. Again the 
oomiak was launched and the boat steerer 
headed across to intercept the line of 
travel, but it was too far. The whale 
passed before the boat reached its course. 
Jim was in the stern. He said something 
like “Ok-tunga seko (Get on the ice).” 

The boat slid along the side of a flat 
pan that was slowly drifting with’ the 

current to the northeast. We got out 

and hauled the oomiak on to the ice. 

The pan was about an acre in area, 

flat on top and some eight inches above 

the water. Pools of water stood on 
the surface, some with a scum of thin 
ice, for the cold of winter had gone 
and only in the middle of the night 

did it actually freeze. Here we waited 

one, two hours, hoping a blow would 

come in line with our floating raft, 
but no such luck. 


HEN the oomiak was again put 

in the water, and we began the 
long pull against a three-mile current 
that set along the lead. Three hours 
we labored, and just as we began to 
think we were nearing camp, a thick 
fog came down and enveloped us like 
a cotton blanket. The instinct of an 
Eskimo whale-man guided us, and in 
half an hour we touched the ice exactly 
in front uf the cook tent and again 
hauled up the boat. I was tired, ‘and 
hunted the cover of a reindeer skin in 
the tent. 
An hour later, just as I was dead to 
the world, the big hand of Jim Allen de- 
scended on me and a hoarse whisper said, 
“Big fellow coming down the lead.” 

I piled out. 

The camp was just above a jutting 
point that projected into the lead. bier yo 
have a habit of cutting corners, and i 
doing it they often go under the alias 
points of ice, thus straightening their 
course, Before they sound to go under 
the ice they stop, (Continued on page 110) 


Pulling out a bowhead. Baleen, or commercial whalebone, sticking out of the animal’s mouth 








Courtroom scene in the Bird-Benson case. Deer hunters came from miles around 


WHOSE DEERP sos 


If you wound a buck and another hunter kills it, ts the deer yours or his ? 


UDGE QUENTIN M. KLINE, 
arbiter of legal matters in and for 
the township of Brownstown, Wayne 
County, Michigan, sought the more 
or less privacy of his office over the bank 
in the village of Flatrock, following the 
trial of the case of Bird versus Benson. 
He scratched his head in perplexity. 

“Dog-gone,” he ruminated. “I have 
rendered a verdict in favor of the plain- 
tiff, but I don’t feel satisfied with my 
judgment.” 

He walked to the window and gazed 
out upon the street below. The thorough- 
fare was crowded with automobiles; the 
sidewalks sent up the drone of hundreds 
of arguing voices. Across the 
street a deputy sheriff was 
dragging a man to the vil- 
lage lockup. The man had 
been but a spectator at the 
trial. Later he had become 
overly enthusiastic in voicing 
certain private opinions, and 
the officer had struggled with 
him on the hallway floor out- 
side the judge's office in 
snapping on the handcuffs. 

“And all this over a 
deer,” mused the judge. 

“Maybe I should have de- 
cided for the defendant.” 

On the tenth of last No- 
vember, five friends of ‘some 
years’ standing journeyed to 
the north woods of Michigan 
to join some 165,000 other 
deer hunters in the state’s 
annual hunt. The deer sea- 
son was scheduled to open 
the 15th, but the party was 
eager to get in some rabbit 
shooting. The opening of the 
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deer season found them in the wilderness 
of Alcona County. 

Before daybreak on the opening morn- 
ing, Joe, the guide, led the party out and 
stationed the men on runways. First he 
placed Norman Bird, then Earl, Bird’s 
son, Otto Kamin and George Rouse. The 
fifth member of the party, Edward Ben- 
son, he told to go to a certain stump 
near a clearing, and left him to find his 
way as directed. This arrangement left 
the party strung out from left to right, 
with Bird on the left end of the line and 
Benson on the right end, the distance 
between the two being about 100 rods. 
The guide returned to where he had left 


Mr. Bird standing by “Exhibit A” 


Bird to start a drive in a near-by swamp. 
Shortly before eight o'clock, a buck, 
with a doe trailing, rounded the bottom 
of Potatoe Hill. They appeared at Bird's 
left, running in the general direction of 
where Benson was supposed to be on the 
other end of the line, about 15 rods in 
front and away from Bird. The buck 
presented a fairly open shot, and Bird 
raised his .30-30 and fired four times— 
“maybe five,” as he said later. 
Joe, the guide, had seen the buck and 
doe just before Bird shot. He hurried to 
Bird’s side, and Bird exclaimed, “I hit 
him. His flag went down. I saw him 
stumble. He was traveling about five to 
seven miles an hour. I could 
see he was an eight-point 
buck.” Bird had not seen the 
doe. 
Fi stay right here, 
directed the guide. 
“T’ll follow him.” 


IRD remained on the run- 

way, and Joe took the 
trail. He returned some ten 
minutes later, and as he was 
approaching Bird a rifle 
shot sounded from the right 
end of the line. Joe held up 
one finger and said to Bird, 
who is hard of _ hearing, 
“One shot, Uncle. They’ve 
got vour buck.” 

At approximately the time 
Joe heard the one shot, 
an eight-point buck appeared 
in the open some 100 feet 
from Benson, slightly to his 
left and running straight in 
front of him to his right. 
Benson was standing behind 
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Edward Benson 


a stump, and, he said later, he fired two 
shots. “The buck stumbled the first time 
I shot. The second time he went down,” 
Benson described the kill when he told of 
it later to others of the party. 

The buck was the first deer Benson had 
ever killed. He was having some diffi- 
culty in adjusting the metal tag of iden- 
tification furnished with his license when 
Alton Rifenbark, another hunter, came 
up and gave him a hand. The deer was 
dressed out and taken to a shed in the 
rear of the home of the guide, and plans 
progressed merrily for the acquisition of 
more deer. 

The opening of the deer season in Mich- 
igan was on a Thursday. It was not until 
the following Wednesday that much was 
said about the shooting of the buck by 
Benson, perhaps because all members of 
the party from Wayne County, with the 
exception of Benson were 
relatives of Bird. Then an 
otherwise trivial incident 
occurred. 

Benson was the last to 
leave his bunk that morn- 
ing, and when he reached 
the table it was to find the 
sugar bowl empty. He took 
a pinch of sugar from a 
sack on the shelf and cast 
it in the general direction 
of his coffee cup. His aim 
was not altogether true. 

“That,” observed Earl 
Bird, “is about how you 
hit that buck.” 


ORDS followed, 


likewise threats of Ray BERGMAN, is the practical article for June. 


physical encounter. Camp 

was broken soon after, and 

Benson took the buck home 

on the fender of his car. 

Bird followed and started a replevin ac- 
tion, putting up a $200 bond and obtain- 
ing temporary possession of the buck, de- 
claring it to be the same one he had shot 
and wounded. 

Then things began to happen. For 
counsel, Bird selected Judge Sam Vree- 
land of River View and Attorney Frank 
P. Darin, prominent member of the state 
legislature. Benson employed the law firm 
of Lindley, Brown and McDonald of 
Detroit. The case was taken to Browns- 
town Township, a “neutral corner.” 
Someone shouted, “Hire a hall!” and 
they did. They hired the Maccabee Hall. 

It is extremely difficult to keep the 
light of any great issue under a bushel 
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basket; so the newspaper men poured in, 
and with them came the staff photogra- 
phers and movie cameramen. Sportsmen 
from many points in and out of the state 
telephoned and telegraphed to hold the 
case, for they were coming. 

The case was set for 7 p.m. on a Fri- 
day night. Flatrock, an erstwhile peaceful 
hamlet, resembled a community out to 
welcome the President of the land. State 
troopers directed traffic, and the judge, 
arriving at 6:59 p.m., experienced some 
little difficulty in finding a chair. He es- 
tablished himself just below the stage. 
Behind him hung a curtain depicting a 
woodland scene, surrounded with the usu- 
al advertisements. 

The first witness, Norman Bird, was 
called. He testified he was 54 years of 
age and had hunted since he was ten 
years old. 

“I caught that buck in an open place,” 
he said. “When I shot, he took a header, 
then pulled himself along like a horse. 
I lost sight of him, and Joe told me to 
stay where I was and he would follow 
him. The buck was going about from 
five to seven miles an hour.” 

“Did you make claim to the deer be- 
fore Wednesday, the day you had trouble 
in camp?” asked Attorney Brown. 

“I thought at first it was a joke,” said 
Bird. “But it was no joke; he held to 
that deer like a puppy to a nice bone. 
When we talked about the deer on Wed- 
nesday, Benson said, ‘The boys say I 
shot once; I say I shot twice. What’s 
the difference? I got the deer.’” 

“What makes you think the deer you 
shot at was the same one Benson killed?” 

“It was an eight-point buck.” 

“Can you observe identifying marks on 
a running deer?” 

“I shot this one, and he dropped his 
flag.” 

“Did you track the deer?” 

“No, Joe told me he would, and for 
me to stay where I was.’ 

“Was it a large deer you shot at?” 





OUR-FOOTED GHOSTS,” by 

ton M. Laine. Mountain goat hunting on 

the roof of the world. 
“SURFING FOR POMPANO,” by SPENCER 
Mosu_er. Exceptional sport with the greatest of a deer and wound him,” 


food fishes 


“OZARK GOBBLERS,”’ by Guy W. Von 
ScuRiLtz. Turkey hunting and bass fishing in 
\issourt mountains. 


All in the next issue. 


“I'll say it was a large deer.” 

“You didn’t kill him in four shots?” 

“They're not so easy to kill. I'll tell 
you that.” 

“You didn’t lose your nerve when you 
saw that buck?” 

“You wouldn’t have thought so if you’d 
been the buck.” 

At this point the officers had to restore 
order. The photographers interrupted the 
proceedings to pose the plaintiff and re- 
spondent on opposite sides of a stuffed 
buck brought in for the purpose of point- 
ing out where the telling shots had en- 
tered the deer in question, which was in 
cold storage. 

Earl Bird followed his father on the 


HAMIL- 


Norman Bird 


witness stand and testified as to Benson’s 
marksmanship with the pinch of sugar. 
He, like Kamin and Rouse, had first seen 
the buck when in Benson’s possession. The 
next witness for Bird was William P. 
Lafayette, a deer hunter of long experi- 
ence, who was produced to give expert 
testimony touching upon the customs of 
hunters in the woods. 

“Hunters all agree that the game goes 
to he who inflicts the first mortal wound,” 
said Lafayette. 


HAT opened the legal battle in earnest. 

Attorney Brown declared that the 
case, being a legal one, should be deter- 
mined by the rules of law, not the customs 
of hunters. Attorney Darin contended that 
the custom of hunters could be shown, 
provided the customs were in vogue be- 
fore the controversy. The court ruled 
that the customs could be 
shown and the issue would 
be determined later. 

“T think,” said the court, 
“there is little law on the 
subject, and, that being 
true, custom must prevail.” 

“Another custom is to 
wait awhile after you shoot 


said the witness. “When he 
does not hear pursuit, he 
will generally stop, but 
when he hears alarming 
noises he will run to his 
last breath. To thus wait 
maybe half an hour is not 
an abandonment of the 


“FISHING AND THE WEATHER,” by _ chase.” 


George Rouse, a relative, 
testified that Bird was an 
expert shot, and that he 
had won many cups, tro- 
phies and prizes. This to 
tend to prove that when he fired at a target 
he wasn’t liable to miss. Jack Smith, 
a deputy game warden, crack shot and 
deer hunter, like William Lafayette, 
testified as to the custom of “first blood.” 

Benson took the stand as first witness 
for the defense and said, all testimony to 
the contrary, he shot twice. He testified 
he was trying to adjust the tag when 
Rifenbark came up to where the deer lay, 
and helped him. 

“The buck seemed to be gliding along 
when I first saw him,” said Benson, 

Rifenbark, brought down from the 
north by Attorney Brown, followed and 
testified that just before he heard some 
one shoot— (Continued on page 112) 
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Remarkable ghetasegh of a Marlin on the surface. Note the bait hanging on the leader 


Bic Fisu 


Fighting the big battlers of the South Pacific 


with rod and reel 


ae New Zealand 


Y brother made two trips to New 
Zealand, fishing adventures both, 
the first the rainbow quest, the 
second a span of the rainbow to 

explore what treasure it held. Having 
found fish in abundance over a limited 
area on the first occasion, he at once 
planned to return to discover if what was 
true of one small region of the coast was 
actually true of the whole, and invited me 
to help in the back-breaking job. Hence 
the cruise on Z. G.’s auxiliary schooner, 
The Fisherman, and the opportunity to 
fish waters that had never been touched 
by any other angler. 

We caught swordfish off the Kara-Kara 
Islands almost to the North Cape of New 
Zealand. They were the, first fish ever 
taken so far north. Then, fishing south 
from North Cape, we anchored at every 
available place. Day after day we tried 
out the Reefs, four miles off Whangaroa 
Bay and known to few men. We fished 
around the Cavalli Islands, in the Bay of 
Islands, off Cape Brett, on down to Moko 
Hinau and Great Barrier Islands, and 
south to Tauranga, on the Bay of Plenty. 
The three hundred miles we covered of- 
fered the best fishing for large fish of 
any place we have yet discovered. 

Z. G. had found that New Zealanders 
fished exclusively by drifting. Drifting is 
a time-honored method of fishing, but it 
has its specific uses, with no more univer- 
sal application than have the habits of 
fish for which men angle. For instance, it 
offers a splendid chance for hooking some 
tremendous fish that lives deep down and 
invariably fights deep down. It certainly 
is the best way of hooking very heavy 
sharks, such as the reremai and the 
thresher. 

But what of the joy of tempting a 
surface-feeder, like the swordfish, with a 
bait that skims the surface, of actually 
seeing him on its trail and sometimes 
fighting off another comer; what of the 
skill of coaxing him to it, of inspiring 
him against fish sense to follow it beyond 
his surer meal; what of the transcendent 
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thrill, the climax of foregone suspense 
when he finally takes it, and the fight is 
on? Who would prefer to feel a deep- 
down tug on a drifting bait and find his 
homely satisfaction in the thought that 
whatever has taken the bait—and who 
ever knows what has?—happened on it 
quite by accident? No one who has known 
the former method. 

The teaser (persuader, one native er- 
roneously called it, grasping its purpose, 
if not its correct nomenclature), an inven- 
tion of Z. G.’s to attract fish to the sur- 
face, was unheard of in New Zealand 
until our coming there. It caused many a 
sly wink, no doubt; but the turn came for 
our laughing winks when, on the return 
year, we counted seven boats in one day 
off Cape Brett, all trolling with teasers 
out, in our California way. All power to 
these men who tried it and granted its 
superiority in the face of local conserva- 
tism. Fishing is no individual nation’s 
sport; it is universal. Anyone who can 
add to the pleasure and proficiency of this 
healthful, youth-lending avocation, be he 
Eskimo or Zulu, will find me ready to 
learn his ways and means. 

The possibilities of New Zealand waters 
for angling are boundless. The surface has 
just been scratched, and the next few 
years will probably show wonderful ad- 
vancement in angling methods, and cer- 
tainly remarkable results. Swordfish and 
mako well over a thousand pounds will 
yet be taken. Witness Captain Mitchell’s 
world-record black Marlin, world-record 
weight of all other fish weights, caught 
when fishing with my brother that first 
year. 

There 1s no doubt that fish of this size 
have already been hooked. Reports are 
numerous of very heavy fish that have 
never shown on the surface, and have 
smashed to pieces all present-day tackle. 
Maybe they were very large tuna, for the 
antics described to me of a very strange 
fish that has been hooked at times remind 
me of that heroic fighter. No tackle made 
in New Zealand at the present time is 


going to stop a thousand-pound tuna in 
her deep coastal waters, 

The primal need of an angler is bait— 
the choicest bait for the fish he desires— 
and he must know where to get that bait. 
In most places in New Zealand, nature 
provides abundantly for this exigency. 
She beckons you to acres of small fish, 
schools of kahawai and trevalli, ever de- 
noted by clouds of birds hovering over 
them. There you see for yourself the his- 
tory. of pursuit beneath these schools 
when larger fish smash through, feeding. 
Bait was always at hand. 

Even while trying for bait alone, a 
yellowtail, Marlin swordfish, black Mar- 
lin or a mako, or any one of many va- 
rieties of sporting fish or shark, might 
snatch suddenly a bait fish that on the 
instant had taken your hook. You would 
find yourself favored of the gods, fast to 
a big fish in a new order of de luxe or 
lightning angling that might come under 
such an advertisement as, “To bait your 
hook and lure your fish in single action, 
come to New Zealand!” 


ET there were times when the un- 
anticipated was no favor—times when 
you were using very light tackle, catching 
bait fish not for the business of it, but 
the sport. Then catastrophe was imminent. 
You never knew what species of fish 
had snatched up your bait so greedily. A 
swordfish or a mako would declare him- 
self in short order by a frantic jump, but 
the yellowtail and large sharks stayed 
deep down. If it was a large reremai or 
a thresher shark, one’s work was cut out 
for perhaps two hours, or perhaps four 
or even more. A New Zealand angler 
fought a reremai for twelve hours. 

Z. G. and Captain Mitchell had each 
had their fights with big reremai, fish of 
over 700 pounds, and they were keen to 
see the new member of the party try it. 
I had the good fortune to get the only 
one. I hooked a small one, 350 pounds, 
but I had all I wanted. He went down to 
watch the mermaids comb their hair and 
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Big Fish of New Zealand 


refused to leave, and I had to lift him from the floor of the 
sea. My back ached, and I was dripping wet all over when I 
got through with him. I thank my lucky star I never hooked 
a big one. 

My brother was anxious to have his boy try one of these 
monsters. Romer, assured of his strength, was keen to tackle 
the big fish. “Bring him on,” he would challenge. “I’ve 
never been licked yet, and I don’t believe any old shark can 
do it!” 

One day when Romer was fishing with him, Z. G. hooked 
a very heavy, powerful fish. Without admitting that he 
thought it was a reremai, he turned the rod over to Romer. I 
was near at the time, and thought I had better stay around and 
see the fun. Up to that time Romer had never caught a sword- 
fish. His largest fish had been a tuna of 184 pounds, caught at 
Cape San Lucas, Gulf of California; so a fish of probably 500 
pounds or more was a new experience. I was sure Z. G. was 
putting over a trick on him. 


OMER’S battle royal proved one of the hardest I ever wit- 

nessed. After he put in two exhausting hours, we dis- 
covered he was hung to a tremendous thresher shark. What a 
situation! Z. G. had always wanted to catch a large thresher, 
and here was his chance gone—passed idly over—because, for 
once, his sagacity failed him. 

Though Romer knew a formidable fight lay ahead, he re- 
fused to give up the rod. There were no long runs, there was 
no jumping, nothing spectacular; only a fight deep down, 
with a monster that refused to die. 

I felt sorry for Romer. He was suffering. His face, his 
every action showed the strain under which he toiled, but he 
was game and fought on. Finally he lifted the thresher to the 
place where the wire leader could be reached. Strong hands 
grabbed it and held on. The end was near. Another minute, 
and the shark was gaffed and tied. Try as they did, six husky 
men could not succeed in hoisting it on the boat. 

Romer, more dead than alive, still had strength to appreciate 


Zane Grey with black Marlin 


R. C. and striped Marlin—weight, 368 pounds 


the situation and to laugh at his perplexed father, half in 
devilish joy and half apology. The magnificent thresher shark 
that caused all the strife and consternation weighed 640 pounds. 

Very large yellowtail follow the schools of bait. At Cata- 
lina, years ago, when yellowtail fishing was at its best, fish of 
35 and 40 pounds were considered large. The largest ever 
caught there was something like 60 pounds. In New Zealand, 
60-, 80-, 90-, and 100-pounders are fairly casual catches. Some 
over 100 pounds have been taken, and there is no doubt that 
they run even larger. As fighters they equal the best of fighting 
fish. Taking three or four of these yellowtail as only a side 
play for heavier events makes a strenuous day. 


HAVE always felt that part of successful angling, and a 

very pleasant part, was finding and catching your own bait. 
In New Zealand we had several methods. Sometimes we drew 
large seines in the coves and shallow waters, and beside bait 
netted many excellent food fish, such as snappers and floun- 
ders. Mullet, the fish most desired for bait, we caught at night 
by setting a gill net. 

It was always interesting to follow Captain Mitchell’s 
little boat. Action centered around the Captain, particularly 
when business was dull with the rest of us. He would take on 
any kind of a fish or shark. Swordfish and mako seemed eager 
for a fighting acquaintance with him. Trolling, drifting, or 
sleeping, good fortune camped on his trail. He liked hammer- 
head sharks, and his great ambition was to catch a big one. 
He never passed a hammerhead without trying a bait on him. 
Usually he hooked them; some he lost through breaking of 
leaders and lines, but finally he took one over four hundred 
weight. 

At times the other fellow supplies entertainment without 
altruistic intent. Such was the case on a day when Captain 
Mitchell and I watched an English angler fight a large mako. 
The fish jumped repeatedly, making, as only a mako can, 
wonderful somersaults in the air. Finally he jumped clear, 
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trailing line behind him, and the outraged 
angler flung his rod down and hurried 
from the scene of tragedy. 

In another half hour Captain Mitchell 
was hooked to that very same mako. 
Every time he jumped we could see our 
late neighbor’s leader flying in the air. 
It was a short, hard fight. The Captain 
soon tied up a fine mako, well over 300 
pounds. Then he rescued the original 
leader and went in search of the unfortu- 
nate angler who had lost it. In a most 
matter-of-fact way he asked the man if 
he had lost a leader recently. 

“Yes, and it was a damn large mako 
that took it,” the man returned. 

Captain, grinning like a_ kid, prof- 
fered the leader, explained that he 
had come especially to return it, and 
showed the man the mako he had missed. 

It was Captain Mitchell’s big Marlin 
that nearly jumped in the camera man’s 
boat, giving an unparalleled opportunity 
for thrilling motion pictures. This aggres- 
sive Marlin gloried in his jumping ability 
and the sheer strength of his powerful 
body. He had a thousand feet of line out 
when he decided to show all onlookers 
what he could do. He circled the boat 
with breath-taking speed and in long, 
greyhound leaps went 
straight for the camera 
man, who was grinding 
away as the Marlin ap- 
proached. 


HEY ttarried dar- 
ingly late, but in the 
nick of time hooked 
up the power and got 
away. Another minute, 
and the fish would have 
come aboard. The last 
jump actually filled the 
finder of the camera 
and no doubt will fill the 
screen when it is shown. 
Z. G. was keen for a 
large mako, and particu- 
larly for photographs of 
a mako in the air. I fol- 
lowed him for many 
days, watched many en- 
counters, and saw some 
wonderful jumping. He 
caught a number, and 
finally one of 418 
pounds. Old speed-king 
mako defied us to do 
much with our cameras, 
particularly the motion 
pictures, though one of 
our ordinary photo- 
graphs shows his acro- 
batics to remarkable 
advantage. But there 
will come another year 
when he will tell his 
story in motion. 
Off the Cavalli Islands, 
Z. G. had a splendid 
day of Marlin fishing. 
A very large school of 
bait was being harassed 
by big fish, and as often 
as Z. G. could get a 
bait down under the 
school, a big Marlin 
would take it. Off to sea 
the fish would go, leap- 
ing all the way, with Z. 
G. following rapidly. In 
a half hour, back would come the boat, 
flag flying and Marlin on board. Three 
times this performance was repeated, and 
three large Marlin lay aboard the busy 
boat before the bait, in frantic search for 
shelter, had disappeared from our horizon. 
Romer hooked his first Marlin while 
fishing from my boat. He was cool and 
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Field and Stream 


unconcerned and handled his fish like a 
veteran. Perhaps I made it a little easier 
for him than I should by taking charge of 
the boat and its handling. It was a good 
fight, and I was glad to hear him shout 
each time the Marlin made a beautiful 
leap or started away on a long run. 


NOTHER day Romer took two, but 
these not so easily. They were hard 
fighters, given little to jumping and much 
to deep-down, stubborn play. Romer 
showed very marked signs of distress on 
the second one, and he had a great deal 
more respect for those he caught later on. 
On the first trip, Z. G. caught the first 
broadbill ever taken in New Zealand 
waters. Last year Mr. Fred Burnham of 
San Francisco took one which weighed 
453 pounds. Now, with reports current 
that a number were seen this year, it is 
sensible to assume that broadbill fishing 
will soon be an added attraction to both 
local and foreign anglers. 

I saw one large broadbill myself. I was 
with Z. G. at the time. I spotted the fish 
first, though it is seldom I can snatch that 
honor from my brother. This looked like 
a very large broadbill, and Z. G. was keen 
to hook him. He worked him carefully 


with a fine large bait, but he could not 
induce him to take it. Time and again he 
tried, only to have the fish veer away. 
We gave up coaxing, and ran up on 
him to have a look. He was a husky giant, 
fully 800 or 900 pounds. In the clear 
water, with the sun shining on him, he 
was magnificent to see. He swam lazily 


on the surface as we approached, show- 
ing little fear of the boat until we were 
almost on him, when he gave his tail a 
flip and disappeared. 

I have written fully of my mako ex- 
periences. The mako deserves individual 
attention. He demonstrated his powers to 
me, many a time leaving me exhausted, 
wondering who had started the fireworks 
and just why they stopped. All the same, 
I hope some day to battle a thousand- 
pounder. 

Not all the Pacific Ocean deserves the 
name Balboa bestowed on it when, from 
his northerly stand, he first gazed on the 
vast placid sea. He would have chosen 
another name if he had come upon it by 
a southerly route. I'll never forget the 
day we made the trip from Whangaruru 
to Great Barrier Island with the Fisher- 
man and the native launches, and Captain 
Mitchell in the Sky Blue, his small craft 
from the ship. 

The native launches were larger and 
sturdier, built for home waters. Z. G. 
wanted to hoist the Sky Blue aboard be- 
fore we set out, but Captain Mitchell 
trusted his little launch and preferred to 
breast the sea with it. When we were 
well on our way, we ran into a heavy gale. 

The Fisherman rolled 
and tossed hour after 
hour. There was clatter 
and bang from the gal- 
ley, where presently the 
chef despaired of serving 
any meals. Every mov- 
able thing on the ship 
had to be lashed down. 

All the while the 
launches rode within 
our horizon, though 
sometimes distantly, and 
the Sky Blue plunged 
and soared and swayed 
and rolled, every other 
minute disappearing in 
the trough of a wave. 
I managed to keep on 
deck; I was too con- 
cerned to go below. 


RIMLY, minute 

after minute I 

watched for that small 

boat’s rise, dreading that 

one time it might not 

come up. There was 

nothing to do. In such a 

sea the men could not 

board the Fisheiman. To 

be sure, the other 

launches were on hand, 

but what were the 

chances of a rescue if 

the Sky Blue capsized? 

It was like watching 

men drown, one after 

another, and I chained 

and driven to look on. 

That terrible day be- 

longs to the past. Kindly 

Providence saved the 

Captain and his boat- 

men, and brought their 

worthy battling boat to 

safe harbor. No more 

such folly, we agreed. 

Always rough days out- 

numbered the pleasur- 

ably calm in these 

southern waters, and we 

should have distrusted the weather. 
A rough sea is my undoing. Many a 
time I returned to the Fisherman from 
our daily excursions seasick and ex- 
hausted. But I was so anxious to get re- 
sults that I went out regardless of 
conditions. It is the thrill of the unex- 
pected that draws (Continued on page 118) 
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ales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


The lake trout which won first prize in the 1928 Fishing 


HOUGH the lake trout which won 

the first prize in 1928 is not so 

large as the 37-pounder which cap- 

tured the prize the year before, 
Mr. Cubberley, this year’s winner, has 
ample cause to feel mighty chesty. And 
this might be as good a place as 
any to remind our readers again 
that it is not always an exception- 
ally large fish that walks away 
with a prize. By mentioning this 
fact, we are in no wise casting 
aspersions on Mr. Cubberley’s 
fish. We merely wish to tell you 
that any reasonably good-sized 
fish is apt to make the grade. 
Please bear this in mind and en- 
ter every big fish you catch. 

The prize-winning trout was 
caught in the northern part of 
Minnesota, and that is one of the 
places where they grow big. In 
fact, there are probably few sec- 
tions anywhere, except in the 
Great Lakes and certain lakes in 
Ontario, such as Lake Temagami, 
where they attain larger propor- 
tions. Last year’s record lake 
trout, incidentally, was caught in 
Lake of the Woods, Ontario. 

The range of this fish, whose 
scientific name is Cristivomer 
namaycush, but which also an- 
swers to the name of togue, 
mackinaw trout and namaycush, 
is very extensive. It i 1S indigenous 
to a large region in both the 
United States and Canada ex- 
tending from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Rockies. 

A great deal has been written 
and argued pro and con about the 
game qualities of this fish. Many 
claim that the lake trout is a 
sluggish and indifferent scrapper. 
In the circumstances under which 
it is generally caught, this can 
hardly be denied. This is due in a 
large measure to its environment, 
which comprises the sandy bot- 
toms of the deepest lakes. To 
reach these depths requires very 
heavy tackle, and the sport de- 
rived in angling varies inversely to the 
weight of the tackle. 

Another factor which militates against 
the laker being considered a sporting fish 
of the first rank is that it is seldom known 
to take a fly. They are almost always 
caught by trolling or still-fishing. As a 
rule, the only ones which will rise to a 
fly are small fish. They seldom weigh 
more than two or three pounds, and they 
can be taken’ in this manner early in the 
spring and usually at the mouth of a 
stream. Under these conditions, however, 
the togue generally shows a fighting spirit 
that is not to be sneezed at. 

It is early in the spring, too, that all 
lake trout display the best fighting spirit. 
This is due both to the fact that the water 
is cold and because they are found closer 
to the surface of the lake, which permits 
the use of lighter tackle. 

We must consider the fact that most 
of the lake trout taken are caught during 
the popular vacation months of July and 


Contest weighed 28 2 pounds 


August, when they are usually found in 
water that is eighty or a hundred feet 
deep. To reach such depths means using 
a braided wire line, a four- or six-ounce 
sinker and a great heavy spoon. Could 
anything that goes by the name of fish 








Mr. J. F. Cubberley and his prize-winning lake 


show the slightest animation when dan- 
gling on the end of an assortment of 
gadgets such as this? 

It is often said by those who have 
caught lake trout that they put up a good 
scrap for a few minutes and then call it 
a day. An interesting explanation of this 
may be that when first hooked they are in 
their normal environment, which is very 
deep water. As the fish are reeled in and 
brought nearer to the surface, the temper- 
ature and pressure of the water change. 
Not being used to these abnormal condi- 
tions, they cease to offer any resistance. 
The case is analagous to the symptoms 
produced in man when he attempts violent 
exercise at high altitudes. 

If left to its own resources, a lake trout 
will usually resort to sounding and will 
seldom show himself at the surface. When 
he does come up, he rarely if ever actually 
jumps, as does a rainbow trout or a saf- 
mon. If held on a taut line, however, 
they will frequently break water like a 


brook trout, as described by Mr. Cub- 
berley in his article. 

The game qualities of old boy namay- 
cush have always made us anglers wag 
our chins. It would be interesting, there- 
fore, to hear from some of you fishermen 
who are going to enter your lake 
trout in our Nineteenth Annual 
Prize Fishing Contest, which is 
now on. You will find the rules 
and conditions printed in this 
issue. 

The first prize lake trout 
caught by Mr. Cubberley, as 
described in his story below, 
weighed 28% pounds. It was taken 
on June 2, 1928, in Lac La Croix, 
Minnesota. It measured 33% 
inches in length and 25 inches in 
girth. The rod used was a Bristol, 
the reel a Pflueger and the line a 
Mansfield. The lure which did the 
trick was a Dardevle spoon. 


A LAC LA CROIX LAKE 
TROUT 


By J. F. Cubberley 


N the latter part of May of 

last year, my good friend Bill, 
who has fished the northern lakes 
for twenty years, and I left Hib- 
bing, Minnesota, one day long 
before sunrise. We drove eighty- 
five miles to a little town called 
Harding, situated on Crane Lake. 
Here we found a ranger’s camp 
and a little resort being run by a 
big six-footer and his wife. 

Immediately after breakfast, we 
loaded our equipment into a row- 
boat fitted with a kicker and with 
a man in charge. The 45-mile trip 
from Harding to Lac La Croix 
was delightful. The first part of 
the journey was through Crane 
Lake, which lies to the north. 
From here, we turned south 
again and passed through Little 
e Vermillion Lake and into Little 
frout ==Vermillion River. We then made 

a portage into Loon Lake and 
thence into Loon River. 

This is one of the most beautiful spots 
it has ever been my good fortune to see. 
It is a paradise for all sorts of wild game. 
We saw deer, porcupine, ducks and many 
other forms of wild life in abundance. 

From Loon River we made another 
portage into Lac La Croix, which I think 
is one of the most beautiful lakes in this 
whole section. It contains a number of 
lovely little islands, and there is not a 
habitation within miles. As a result, there 
is a plentiful supply of fish and game. 

From where we entered the lake, it was 
a trip of about fifteen miles to the camp, 
which was run by two men from the town 
of Hibbing. The camp consisted of two 
tents—a cooking and eating tent, and a 
larger tent which was partitioned off for 
sleeping purposes. The beds were clean 
and the food excellent. These two factors, 
coupled with the splendid opportunities 
for life in the outdoors, made this place 
a paradise. (Continued on page 113) 
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POND CULTURE OF GAME FISH 


N states like Louisiana, where water 

temperatures are uniformly high, fish 

culture is impractical according to 

methods used in cold-water hatcheries 
of the North or colder latitudes. How- 
ever, pond culture of the warm-water 
nest-building fishes is being practiced very 
successfully in the South. 

The Conservation Department of 
Louisiana has just announced the plant- 
ing of 2,500,000 game fish reared during 
the past season in the Cool Coosa Fish 
Culture Station of that state. The success 
of this project during the first year of 
its operation far exceeded the 
expectations of the department. 
Of the fish reared and planted, 
2,000,000 were bream or sun- 
fish, sometimes called perch 
in the South; 400,000 were 
large-mouth black bass, and 
100,000 crappie and barfish or 
white bass. 

The production was over 
200,000 fish to the acre, the 
pond in which they were reared 
comprising twelve acres. It is 
of interest to fish culturists to 
know that such a large num- 
ber of fish can be reared in 
a pond of that size and re- 
tained until over nine months 
of age. Some of these fish had 
attained quite remarkable size. 
For instance, some of the bass 
weighed as high as a pound 
and a quarter each. 

A new accomplishment of 
this station was the rearing of 
white bass successfully under 
hatchery conditions. 

The project was in charge 
of Percy Viosca, Jr., Director 
of Fisheries of the Louisiana 
Department of Conservation. 
Mr. Viosca says that the proc- 
ess of fish farming, or aqui- 
culture, as carried on in this 
project, is not particularly 
complicated or difficult and can 
be duplicated by sportsmen’s 
clubs or individuals, as well 
as by state fisheries depart- 
ments elsewhere. 

The fish in this hatchery 
were not fed artificially, but 
by providing certain fertilizer 
encouraging the growth of plant life and 
natural insect food. The natural sup- 
ply of food was maintained in abundance. 
The project cost the state only $3,500 for 
construction, and the cost of its opera- 
tion during the year was nominal. 

It is entirely probable that the success 
of this enterprise will result in the es- 
tablishment of numerous similar ones in 
other parts of that state and elsewhere. 


STUDYING THE BLUE GOOSE 


HE summer nesting grounds, lines 

of migratory flight and other factors 
relating to the life history of the blue 
goose have always been somewhat of a 
mystery to naturalists and sportsmen. 
It is known that the blue goose nests 
somewhere in remote Ungava in North- 
eastern North America, east of Hudson 
Bay, but no one has yet been able to say 
that he has seen the blue goose on its nest- 
ing grounds. The migration of the blue 
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goose is also somewhat mysterious, follow- 
ing rather irrational courses and varying 
from year to year. The reasons are un- 
known. The blue goose has even been 
unknown by its correct name to sportsmen 
generally and has commonly been called 
“brant.” One or more blue geese were 
often seen traveling with flocks of snow 
geese, and some gunners thought the dark 
birds were merely immature specimens 
of the white geese. 


Type of crystal-clear, cold-water lakes of northeastern Minnesota 
threatened by power projects. International action is sought 
to preserve forever the wilderness character of this region 


In order that some of the unanswered 
questions relating to this interesting and 
valuable species of wild waterfowl might 
be solved, the American Wild Fowlers, 
in co-operation with the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, have undertaken a study 
which will probably extend.over a period 
of years. The first expedition in connec- 
tion with this research was made during 
the recent winter to the wintering grounds 
of the blue goose on the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico in Louisiana, where 
some of the geese were trapped and 
banded. 

Nash Buckingham, Executive Secretary 
of the American Wild Fowlers, describes 
the beginning of this undertaking in an 
initial article in the February-March issue 
of American Game, the publication of the 
American Game Protective Association. 
This will be followed by an article in the 
succeeding number of the magazine giving 
details of the work accomplished during 
the recent winter. 


FREE SHOOTING 


America, where the wild game is 
the property of all the people, the 
theory that the privilege of taking game 
should be enjoyed equally by all has be- 
come firmly established. Free shooting, 
however, is by no means general and 
fully enjoyed at the present time because 
it frequently comes in conflict with the 
rights of landowners. 

The development of shooting clubs 
this country has in many places given 
rise to extreme resentment and preju- 
dice. This is evidenced very strongly in 
the Northwestern States, particularly the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. Laws 
have been passed in the Da- 
kotas discriminating against 
shooting clubs and for the 
purpose of giving the public 
access to the most desirable 
shooting places. 

In the recent session of the 
Minnesota legislature, this 
feeling was expressed in a bill 
intended to do away with all 
monopoly or special privilege 
in shooting by a provision pro- 
hibiting any owner of land 
from shooting on his own prop- 
erty unless he permitted the 
public the same privilege. Such 
an act would destroy private 
shooting clubs. It would pre- 
vent the farmer from shooting 
on his own ground unless he 
permitted others todo the same. 
Naturally, the bill attracted 
both strong support and violent 
opposition, and did not become 
a law. 

Such measures indicate a 
problem which exists and which 
must be solved. Some advocate 
abandoning the theory of free 
shooting in America and re- 
version to the European theory 
that the game goes with the 
land 

It is believed, however, by 
advocates of the democratic 
idea that a system can be de- 
vised whereby the landowner 
can be protected from invasion 
of his rights and at the same 
time a monopoly of sport can 
be prevented. It is to be de- 
sired that the health-giving 
recreational privilege of field sports 
shall be universally enjoyed and not 
confined to the privileged few. 


DELINQUENT 
APPROPRIATIONS 


ASSAGE by Congress of acts author- 

izing appropriations for specific pur- 
poses doesn’t necessarily mean that the 
appropriations actually follow. This has 
been particularly true in case of the 
United States Forest Service’s appropria- 
tions of the last Congress, which are 
nearly four million dollars short of the 
amount authorized by previous acts. The 
practice of authorizing appropriations to 
be followed by actual setting aside of 
funds for specific purposes has grown up 
in Congress recently in order to conform 
to the budget system recently installed 
and in operation. Appropriations are de- 
linquent in case of the Forest Service 
more than any other department having 
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to do with conservation of natural re- 
sources. 

The amounts authorized for various 
purposes for the Forest Service for the 
current year and the amounts actually 
appropriated were as follows: 


Authorized Appropriated 
Co-operation with states 
in fire patrol $2,590,000 $1,400,000 
Co-operation with states 
in tree planting 100,000 83,000 
For purchase of national 
forest lands . 3,000,000 2,000,000 
For forest research........ 2,825,000 1,130,000 





I io cscstivincssesisacaccone $8,425,000 $4,613,000 


The forest road program is also in 
arrears. The above figures do not include 
appropriations for general forest service 
administration, which amounts to $8,400,- 


Failure to make the appropriations, as 
authorized, is explained by the desire of 
the Bureau of the Budget and of Con- 
gress to keep within certain aggregate lim- 
its in appropriations of Congress, but the 
practice of authorizing appropriations and 
then failing to meet them is a bad habit 
and one which ought to be corrected. 

The bills carrying authorization of the 
above amounts were passed with the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget and 
of the President as not in conflict with 
the fiscal policy of the administration. 
Therefore, it would seem to be the busi- 
ness of the Government to meet these au- 
thorizations with actual appropriations 
when due. This is a matter which should 
have the attention of the public. 

The Government has been all too dila- 
tory in making provision for conserva- 
tion, particularly of forests and wild life. 
The amounts authorized in a number of 
instances for forestry work have been far 
below what forest conservationists be- 
lieved should have been allotted, and the 
amounts actually made available are far 
less than the authorizations. This policy 
on the part of the Government will slow 
up work which is imperative, if the great 
forest property of the country is to be 
properly taken care of. This is a vast 
economic ‘asset which belongs to the pub- 
lic, and all people are interested in its 
management. 

What has happened to forestry appro- 
priations may happen to wild life appro- 
priations, if conservationists are not alert. 
The Migratory Bird Conservation Bill 
calls for a series of appropriations ex- 
tending over a period of ten years, the 
first $75,000 for the current year having 
been taken care of. The next appropria- 
tion under that bill should be $200,000, as 
authorized by the act, for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1930. There should be 
no lapse in any of the annual appropria- 
tions authorized for migratory bird re- 
fuges. The need for them is critical. 


LOSS OF PHEASANTS 


thus far indicate that many of the birds 
found dead perished from causes other 
than starvation, as in most cases they 
appeared to have been well fed and were 
in good state of flesh. 

“In conducting their investigation, the 
field men were authorized to kill a few 
birds in areas remote from farm buildings 
or feed lots, where it appeared they were 
existing wholly upon a natural food sup- 
ply, and this method of investigation also 
revealed that the pheasants apparently 
were not suffering from lack of food.” 

According to best information obtain- 
able, the conditions in western Minnesota 
are similar to those in South Dakota. 
During the late winter and spring, pheas- 
ants frequently were found dead apparently 
from exposure following storms or periods 
of very cold weather, even in localities 
where there is a considerable supply of 
natural food. 

It is a characteristic of the pheasant, 
which operates to his disadvantage in 
sections where severe and cold wind 
storms prevail, that the bird, though 
hardy and capable of withstanding severe 
cold, is frequently disinclined to seek such 
shelter as it might be able to obtain dur- 
ing storms. The writer recalls that on 
one occasion in western Minnesota, fol- 
lowing a very severe northwest blow with 
low temperature, many pheasants, par- 
ticularly cock birds, were found in the 
plowed fields dead from exposure. The 
birds had apparently stood in the wind 
until their feathers were completely filled 
with snow and dirt blown from the fields, 
which eventually caused their deaths. 

As time goes on the pheasant will 
undoubtedly learn from experience to 
seek shelter in case of blizzards, just as 
the prairie chicken does when it burrows 
under the snow-drifts. 


VIRGINIA IMPORTS 10,000 QUAIL 


N order to encourage the restoration 
of bob-white in many parts of Vir- 
ginia where these delectable game birds 
have become dangerously depleted, the 
State Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries has imported from Mexico and 
planted in various parts of Virginia dur- 
ing this spring ten thousand Mexican 
quail. These were distributed in suitable 
numbers in various parts of the state 
where most needed. 
Major A. Willis Robertson, chairman 
of the commission, announces that a com- 


plete survey of the quail situation in Vir- 
ginia will be carried on during the 
present season. All game wardens and 
other employees of the commission will be 
utilized in collecting desired information 
regarding the status of the quail through- 
out the entire state. The assistance of 
sportsmen’s clubs has also been solicited 
and will be generally furnished. 

The Commissioner states that the suc- 
cess of the undertaking depends to a 
considerable degree on the help and co- 
operation of sportsmen and landowners. 
The result of this survey will be of great 
value and will be looked for with interest 
by commissioners and sportsmen in other 
states. 


PLANTING HUNGARIANS 


MERICAN sportsmen who are in- 
vesting large sums of money through 
their fish and game departments and other- 
wise in Hungarian or European partridge, 
which are being stocked in various parts 
of the United States, are eager for in- 
formation which will be of assistance 
to them in determining suitable localities 
for planting and proper care of the birds 
when stocked. 

An authority on this subject is J. Carl- 
ton Hunting of Gaybird Farm, Great 
Missenden, Cheshire, England. In an ar- 
ticle in the February-March issue of 
American Game, Mr. Hunting gives some 
exceedingly valuable information on this 
subject, particularly with reference to the 
food habits of the partridge and its pro- 
tection from predatory species. Mr. Hunt- 
ing says that any attempt to breed or 
introduce the partridge in the wild state 
must be accompanied by good “keepering” ; 
it is not enough to turn the birds loose 
in apparently suitable locations and let 
them shift for themselves. Mr. Hunting’s 
suggestion involves the necessity of em- 
ploying trained gamekeepers to look 
after the welfare of the birds where 
planted. 

In order that the Hungarian partridge 
may be successfully planted in this coun- 
try, there must be a systematic extermi- 
nation of vermin on lands to be stocked. 
The birds invariably suffer great deple- 
tion on account of the toll taken from 
predacious birds and animals to which 
they are unaccustomed in their native 
country. The birds are not migratory and 
tend to remain in the same locality where 
planted, much as do our bob-white. 
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Fu all Super Elto models, 1929, Ole Evinrude 
designed the most efficient mufflers, measured by 
both quietness and power conservation, that have ever 
been placed on outboard motors. Conclusive tests 
prove them so. 

Then, to make available the utmost possible measure of 
quiet to the operation of large outboards, he perfected 
the ELTO DUPLEX UNDERWATER SILENCER. 


The principle of this silencer was tested and proved 


on several years’ production of earlier Elto models. 


It offers underwater exhaust. But there is no other 
underwater exhaust system like it. 


The Elto Duplex Underwater Silencer offers every 
accepted advantage of average underwater exhaust — 
then definitely betters those advantages in two ways. 


1 The proved Elto Fish Gill principle of final ex- 
* haust expulsion prevents all tendency of the exhaust 
(Below) The Fish Gill out- to break up the supporting column of water which 
ms of Ge Sugles senee follows the propeller, and is absolutely essential 


avoids discharging the ; 
powerful exhaust stream to propeller efficiency. 


~ phy? spalas, Wy ie 2 The Elto Duplex Underwater Silencer is actually 
persing it over a wide area. ¢a double muffling system. The muffler drum is 
not simply a shell, but is designed to be in itself 
an effective silencer. . 

The Elto Duplex Underwater Silencer is offered on 
the Super Elto Quad (both Hi-Speed Model and 
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$295.00 oo anki 

The Hi-Speed Model, jibe | 

$325.00 : | 


Duplex Silencer, Extra, 
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Service Model) at moderate extra cost. Obviously it 
0 the quietest outboard operation, horsepower for Speedster 


orsepower, available today. Hi-Speed model for B class rac- 
al ing. Amazingly fast and power- 
sa i ful. Built to withstand long run- 
° e ° Il d . bl d . e Price, $190.00 

quiet operation is equally desirable and important, it Seicestaei cnet Cite natin dite 


must be achieved by muffler efficiency. abouts and semi-speed hulls. Rud- 
. ’ ; der steering at small extra cost. 
Elto offers a small motor that is genuinely quiet. Price, $165.00 


qo. motors outnumber all others...and here,where "78 at top speed. 


The Super Elto Lightweight, most compact of outboards 
is silenced by a muffler of generous size, having the 
largest cubic capacity per horsepower of any outboard 
motor. The cellular chambers of this muffler effectually 
break up and almost entirely absorb all exhaust noises. 


The sound of a Lightweight in operation is parallel to 
that of a quiet automobile running at moderate speed. 
At a few yards distance the swish of the bow wave can 
be heard above the sound of the motor. 


‘ , : Not only the quietest of small 
Quiet operation is only one of many phases of per- outboards, but the most com- 


formance in which the Elto excels. The coupon will ae It “Folds like a Jack- 


‘ nife’” and measures, folded, 

bring the complete story. 22” long by 11” square. 
Weighs only 38 pounds, de- 
velops 3 horsepower. 


ELTO DIVISION Price, $150.00 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
OLE EVINRUDE, President Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Mail Coupon for Catalog 





ELTO DIVISION, OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
Mason Street, Dept. D, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Kindly send me the Super Elto catalog. 


Name. 








Address. 
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TROUT SENSE AND 
SENSES 
By Seth Briggs 


T is not the trout’s fault that he is 

a cold-blooded animal. But this fact 

seems to be held against him some- 

times. It is at least, I think, a reason 
why he is often not given the credit for 
having much sense or any highly devel- 
oped senses. 

The trout unquestionably is a lowly 
creature from the standpoint of the 
zoologist. For an angler to take this view- 
point, however, is not conducive to the 
best results in filling the creel. 

Trout, and especially those of our over- 
fished Eastern streams, have reached a 
stage of intelligence and have developed 
their sense of sight, at least, to such an 
extent that it might be well to consider 
a few moments. These matters are of 
particular importance when applied to the 
brown trout which boasts of an extensive 
and noble European ancestry and to all 
large trout that have attained their size 
because of long accumulated experience. 
These sedate and hoary old boys have a 
subtle way of making us feel mighty 
foolish at times. : 

Many anglers literally step off with the 
wrong foot in approach- 
ing a pool on which to 
cast their fly. It would 
be perfectly all right to 
splash and shuffle your 
way up the very edge 
of a nice quiet pool if 
you could disguise your- 
self as a cow or a horse 
or a deer, but no satis- 
factory way of doing 
this has yet been found. 
I once saw trout splash- 
ing all around the legs 
of a doe standing 
near the edge of a 
lake drinking. I could 
never get away with 
this. 

No—when it comes to 
disturbances and shad- 
ows cast by the species 
homo, trout have an 
uncanny way of identi- 
fying them. It is always 
wise, therefore, to ap- 
proach a pool as quietly 
and stealthily as pos- 
sible. 

How do we suppose 
a trout can find its 
way darting around 
a stream at night 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 








panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





and at lightning speed without dash- 
ing its brains out on at least every 
other rock, if its eyesight was not quite 
keen? 

And do fly fishermen need any further 
proof of the excellence of a trout’s vision 
than the careful discrimination these fish 
show in the matter of choosing one 
artificial fly from another and of 
their frequent and most discouraging 
preference for natural flies over artificial 
ones? 

Whether a trout selects a certain fly 
because of its form, size or color is not 
for us to argue here. But who can deny 
that they do choose—and at times most 
fastidiously ? 

Well do I remember a certain June 
day on the Esopus at Shandaken, It was 
late evening and the long blue shadows 
were already stealing down the mountain 
sides. An immense hatch of what ap- 
peared to be little blue duns had just come 
out and the trout were rising all around 


Hgoked into the first trout of the season. And a good one too! 
Scudamor: 
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me ‘na state of feverish excitement. Dur- 
ing this hatch, which lasted for about 
twenty minutes, I tried three different 
dry flies, all of which when I cast them 
on the pool, simulated the natural duns 
so perfectly, that I personally was unable 
to distinguish any difference. Not until 
I retrieved my line could I tell which 
was my fly being carried down by the 
current and which the natural flies that 
had fallen on the water. I am sufficiently 
vain to think, however, that this inability 
on my part was due in part to the fast 
failing light. But the trout knew the dif- 
ference. You bet! They picked the natural 
fly every time. 

How many times, too, at dusk has it 
been so dark that we couldn’t see our 
little Cahill or hare’s ear at all? Didn't 
know whether it was there or not. Sud- 
denly a little reflex or a subtle something 
shooting along our arm told us that a 
fishy somebody had found it. 

I am not trying to insinuate that trout can 

see to the same extent or even in the same 
way as a man can. Their aquatic environ- 
ment is so totally different from ours, 
that there is no good reason why their 
vision should be the same or even similar 
to ours.. It is certainly very doubtful if 
a trout’s range of vision is as extensive 
as ours, It is entirely possible also that this 
color sense and apprecia- 
tion of colors and color 
tones is not the same 
or even as intense as 
ours, 
_ Te infer that a trout 
is either necessarily 
totally color blind or can 
only see colors as we 
see them, is to lose sight 
of the infinite variety 
with which nature be- 
stows her gifts. She 
just doesn’t work that 
way. She gave you 
and me one set of 
senses, in both kind and 
degree; a bird another 
and a fish another. 


NLESS_ we ap- 

proach our prob- 
lems with this in mind, 
we will probably never 
attain a full apprecia- 
tion of the capabilities 
of our finny brothers. 
We probably never 
will anyway, but with 
a sensible working basis 
to start with, we can 
get closer at least to 
such an understanding. 
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© Screwless 


Reel-locking 


Handle 
Only on Gep-Rods! 


One—two—zip—and it’s done! Simply 
slip the first joint of your GEP-ROD into 
place. Your reel is automatically locked to 
the handle. No screws to bother with. 
Easy — simple — positive. A patented fea- 
ture found only on GEP-RODS. 


@Automatic Rod Lock 


Another exclusive GEP-ROD feature. Pre- 
vents rod from twisting. Guides are always 
on top—properly aligned. 


Interesting Booklet FREE 


Write today for free booklet describing 
other exclusive GEP-ROD features, such 
as the non-twisting, non-sticking joints, 
solid chrome-vanadium steel rods, etc. In- 
cludes complete line of One-Piece, Combi- 
nation,and Three-Piece Steel GEP-RODS, 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
220 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Curiosity is probably one of the most 
compelling motives peculiar to all intelli- 
gent animals from fish to man. And it is 
this motive which perhaps the majority 
of times impels a trout to investigate our 
lure, be it natural or artificial. It has in- 
duced a good many fish, especially those 
of our northern waters, to do some fool 
things we have all seen them do. It is 
only through the agency of education 
that we or fish learn to what extent curi- 
osity should be allowed to dominate our 
actions. ° 

It was undoubtedly a lack of this edu- 
cation on the part of a certain trout that 
induced it to rise to a badly mutilated 
cigar butt that a friend of mine threw in 
the water in a fit of temper because he 


to console myself with the idea that they 
have been fooled more often. Brown 
trout, especially, have a penchant for 
making me resort to this rather doubtful 
method of reassuring myself. Their dis- 
tinguished ancestry sometimes makes my 
blood run colder than theirs. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to use considerable care 
how you lay a fly over one of these boys. 

But to get back to the question of the 
effect of colors on trout, did you ever 
stop to think why, if colors mean nothing 
in a trout’s life—why it is that the ma- 
jority of them are so highly decorated ? 
Or why is it that the male comes forth 
in spawning season decked out like Solo- 
mon in all his glory? If this gorgeous 
raiment has no effect on the fair members 


poor st : 


Photo by S. D. Hastings, Jr. 


You don’t have to be so fussy about what you hand the trout in water like this 


could not get a rise out of any one of a 
dozen different flies he had just been 
using. It was also this same lack of edu- 
cation that caused fifteen trout in a Nova 
Scotia pond to take fifteen totally differ- 
ent flies that I offered them in succession 
—and these fish took one fly as readily 
as the other. This was a rather interest- 
ing experiment and, I think, more or less 
conclusive evidence that there is such a 
thing as educated and uneducated trout. 
They had not yet been introduced to the 
full assortment of anglers’ tricks. 

I wouldn’t want:to try this same stunt 
on an Eastern trout stream while any- 
body was looking. At least not with the 
same bizarre assortment of flies. I might 
get my fish, but it would be because they 
had laughed themselves to death. 


OMPARE these experiences with those 

of anglers on the English chalk streams, 
or for that matter on some of our own 
streams such as the Beaverkill, Willowe- 
moc or Esopus. In fishing waters such as 
these, the most scrupulous care in the 
selection of tackle, especially line, leaders 
and flies, is often necessary. I say “often” 
advisedly, because I suppose we have all 
seen trout do some darn fool things even 
on these heavily fished streams. They 
ought to know better. So ought we -some- 
times. 

In fact, I often wonder, especially when 
the fishing is rather poor, if trout make 
as many blunders as we do. It is some- 
thing worth thinking about. It isn’t a 
pleasant thought that perhaps they learn 
faster than we do. I, personally, am going 


of this species, what pray is the sense in 
having it? 

Besides, we know that red has a very 
pronounced effect on a great many fish. 
See how fighting mad it often makes a 
bass. I have seen it produce the same 
effect on trout in some parts of Canada 
and Maine. We also know that greens 
and browns must play a more or less im- 
portant role in a trout’s existence. Various 
shades of these two colors are the most 
common in their environment and the 
trout are certainly very skillful in locat- 
ing the various forms of insect, larval and 
crustacean food, many of which har- 
monize most beautifully with their en- 
vironment. As a result of both experiment 
and experience, we may, perhaps, be 
equally as sure, that blue has very little 
if any influence on trout. What effect 
colors will have upon a trout, however, 
will depend very largely upon the ex- 
perience it has had. 

Why is it that time and again when in 
Maine or Canada, I have cast three flies 
on a leader—say a Montreal, a _ royal 
coachman and a Parmacheene belle for 
example—and almost invariably, the trout 
would, on a certain day, take one of these 
flies only. This choice of fly might, of 
course, vary from day to day. The point 
is, however, why would this choice vary 
if color really meant nothing very defi- 
nite? Form or size played no part since 
these factors were identical in all three 
flies. I’ll leave it to you to figure out. In 
any case, the fact remains. 

An angler acquaintance of mine related 
to me how on a certain day the trout were 
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y HE LOCAL newspapers took and 
a printed this picture of “yours 
ny 

re truly”, ‘cause this is the only limit string 
Vs. 

: of Bass taken in years from the hard- 
i fished waters of Summit County, O. 


Lotta other fishermen can get fish on 
my metal minnie. Below are letters from 
some and what they think of this bait. 

= 


TIN LIZ 


Famous Metal Minnow 
Ye oz. as shown 
VY, oz. Baby Liz 
1 oz. Big Liz 





Perfect in detail, even down to real shining scales. 
Body shape and new tail spinner cause bait to struggle 





SS 
SS 


on her side, crippled. Top side view shown here. 





a — 
SAA OE OE essere 


Weedless Tin Liz 





s Edge view showing how hook points up, so very soft 
wire guard can be used. Simple but effective! Keeps 
=~ most weeds and no fish off. 
very Three sizes. Silver color only, regular price. 
fish. 
es a 
same 
nada Read what they say! 
—— oe, had best of luck with your TIN LIZ Got our limit of northern pike, at a poor time Am very much geeees with your TIN LIZ. 
: or pike and now use only this bait. too—just after noon. Got five bass and two wall-eyes the first night 
rious L. G. Wolf, 2 _G. P. Hinton, —largest 6% lbs. : 
most Richmond, Va. Thiet River Falls, Minn. wasn: Poneniet, 
te Plains, N. 
| the The TIN LIZ I have left is scarred beyond . ti 
TIN LIZ does the work and casts better than ioe a ; I got a TIN LIZ from you a short time ago 
locat- anu Sale 8 quae week. recognition. Salt-water fish sure wrest & rough. and it sure netted me some mighty fine a 4 
1 and - V. i, Votfer. Galveston Toone eyes and pickerel before a big one took it 
o untsville, Texas. " P away. 
= Caught all the bass and pike we could use Albert Doucette, 
4 Two of us each got our limit of small mouth 0" your TIN LIZ. . Escanaba, Mich. 
iment bass in an hour on your LIZ. This bait Ralph G. Kleinforth, Your bait has proven very satisfactory and I 
s, be has them all beat for small mouth. They eat Chicago. am going to have my ietoade uv it. ‘ 
little —e Your TIN LIZ minnow is not only a bass bait a 2. ee 
effect erent Ket but will get plenty of big speckled and lake , ; ee 
° . trout in onquin Park. . 
vever, ran apids, Mic. : igonquin Park a re Your bait has given ae om Fane 
P e€X- Caught wall-eyed pike, northern pike, rock and . Down Be Muscoda, Wis. 
black bass on the TIN LIZ. Casts nice, as is P I sure get ’em with your TIN LIZ when others 
on tet not affected by the wind. Picked up a two-pounder on the first cast. fail. I have lost three this year, taken iy big 
: Walter E. Isaacs, Fred W. Grant, fellows. A. Daniel, 
2 eee Minneapolis. Christiansburg, Va. Verona, N. J. 
roya 
7 a If your dealer can’t supply you, use the coupon 
these Fred Arbogast, 5 Barwell St., Akron, O. 
ht, of I sure want to try your TIN LIZ this season. My 
point re Yr oO ast dealer doesn’t handle it, so I enclose $ 
> var 
’ wef Send me 
: oe (Professional Champion Bait Caster) 
mut. In 
ed 
on 5 Barwell St. 
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1] | ! Heddon “Tempered” 


BAMBOO 


(nett netmawed) ROD S 


You can trust their springy, 
scrappy qualities, their sturdy 
strength and matchless en- 
4 durance, because they are 
. made of “Tempered” Bam- 
boo. Rightly named “The 
Rod with the fighting heart.” 
Built out of six precision 
tapered tight grain strips of 
split bamboo—the pick of the 
crop—seasoned for years, 
“tempered” like the steels of 
old Damascus by the exclu- 
sive Heddcn process, joined 



















James Heddon’ . Sons .. 


Heddo 


Genuine Dowagiac le 





; into a solid elastic shaft and 


silk wound at frequent inter- 
vals, each Heddon Rod is a 
match for the gamest fish 
that ever grabbed a lure. 


Their beautiful brown tone 
isNOT just asurfacestain, asis 
the case with imitations, but 
is the result of the exclusive 
Heddon ‘Tempering’ process. 


Their light weight makes 
casting easy. You get in- 
creased distance and greater 
accuracy. Heddon Rods do 
away with wobbling, tiresome 
weave, and vibrating at your 
wrist. They add immeasur- 
ably to the sport of casting, 
whether you are using baits 

8 or flies. 

Irvin Cobb, famous hu- 
morist, author and sports- 
} man, saysof his Heddon Rod, 
“That Rod!—the smartest, 
slickest Rod I ever saw.” 


There is a Heddon Rod for 
every purpose and every 
purse. Bait Casting Rods ,$5 
to $50. Fly Rods, $16to $50. 
Salt Water Rods, $20 to $35. 


Write for Free Catalog 
HEDDON-OUTING 


Tackle Boxes 





in Colors 
Water-tight always— 
0 seams to open 


Their Cantilevercons 
aan lifts the 
one and lays all your 


le out as the 


id is 


oaleed. Convenient 


light, strong. 


Price $5.50 


Colors: Dark Mahogan 
Leather finishes in ek and-Black, 
lack and Green-and-Biack, 


aay Rs and valuable to eve: 
ows complete line of 


ac 


“HEDDON MADE— WELL MADE” 


corners. Made in3styles. 
Angler with two trays. Made in two 
- poem 2 16” and 21”. Priced at $6.50 and $7.50. 


Mast on Rapper with two trays. Two sizes, 
16” cas 21” long. Priced at $9 and $10.50. 
Jiffy Tite bo San, 16° long, single tray. 


Round 





ogany Enamel, also Spanish 
Orange-and- 


Write for Free Catalog and Bait Chart 


fsbegunn. 


F-5 
Dept. T 


nities 


kle 








so finicky that they would take only a 
brown hackle and not a brown palmer. 
I immediately suggested that perhaps they 
did not fancy the red tag on the latter fly. 
ile assured me, however, that he had cut 
this off. The only distinguishing feature 
between the two flies, therefore, was that 
in the one the hackle radiated from the 
head only and in the palmer the hackle 
was tied along the entire length of the 
peacock herl body. Well, this may have 
been so. I do not want to cast any asper- 
sions on the sincerity or veracity of my 
brother angler. I am inclined to think, 
however, that when it comes to such ex- 
tremely fine shades of differences as the 
above, there are other factors that tempt 
a trout to act thus and so. In other words, 
I believe, this angler’s experience was 
purely a coincidence and not founded on 
any scientific facts as far as the flies were 
concerned. 

That trout really do show remarkable 
powers of discriminating between colors 
and differences of form and size, however, 
is hardly to be denied. In fact, their capa- 
bilities in this respect are sometimes so 
marvelous, that I often wonder how often 
a trout actually takes my fly because he 
thinks it is a natural insect and how often 
out of curiosity. Did you ever stop to 
think of the absolute futility of trying to 
imitate the diaphanous beauty of a May 
fly by means of feathers and silk? The 
unbounded conceit of man is marvelous! 
Think of it! As well try to fashion a 
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sunbeam out of tinsel and gold. And to 
further deceive ourselves that the trout 
don’t know the difference! I can see them 
hide their faces behind their pectoral 
fins and laugh up their sleeves. 

Action in an artificial fly too is some- 
thing that cannot be simulated very close- 
ly. Of course, the further the departure 
from the natural insect in this respect, the 
greater the risk of putting down your fish. 

3ut actual imitation, in all that it im- 
plies, is a physical impossibility. A re- 
mote approach to perfection is all that we 
can hope to attain. 


S it any wonder, therefore, when we 
take all these factors into consideration, 
that the majority are not more successful ? 
The effect of vision on a trout’s actions 
and behavior is of much greater impor- 
tance than the roles played by the other 
senses such as taste, smell and hearing. 
The point of all this is that we should, 
I think, approach our methods of angling 
for trout in a more scientific manner. 
We are all inclined to take too much for 
granted—especially that these fish have 
very little sense and few if any highly 
specialized senses. We should try to 
realize that the trout is a creature blessed 
with what sometimes approaches uncanny 
intelligence and with at least a very high- 
ly developed sense of vision. The only 
disadvantage of coming to a realization 
of these facts is that it will make us 
wonder who the poor fish really is. 


THE SPRUCE BROOK SALMON RIVERS 


By George Pearson 








Courtesy of Canadian National Railways 


Landing a fighting salmon after a great battle 


HERE is a most convenient feature 

about the salmon rivers on the West 
coast of New foundland. They are so close 
together that if one is too early or too 
late for one river, there is another just 
as good nearby into which the salmon 
are coming at the needed moment. This 
eliminates the bugbear of most fishing 
districts, getting there at the wrong time. 


There is no wrong time on the West 
coast; the salmon are in some rivers 
every month from May to September. 


In addition to a group of rivers such 
as the Upper and the Lower Humber, 
and others which center around Corner- 










brook, there is another larger and better 
group to the south and west of Corner- 
brook for which either Spruce Brook or 
Stephenville are the jumping-off places. 
That is because Harry’s River not 
only is rated by most fishermen as the 
best of the lot, but is in the middle of 
this group of rivers. Spruce Brook is at 
the head of Harry’s River, and Stephenr- 
ville thirty miles away, is at its mouth. 
Consequently, since both places are om 
the railroad, from either of them one cat 
get to any of the other rivers quickly. 
Also, “Dick” Whittington maintains 4 
fishermen’s lodge in each place, in addi- 
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14 REASONS WHY THE INJURED MINNOW HAS IT 








By “IT’ we mean the modern version of the word—something full of life, and if there are any Bass around—they’re yours! 
pep, animation, class—something attractive, tempting, captivating—some- 


thing with that uncanny ability to get what it goes after. With the Injured Minnow, you get more of a thrill than with other baits, 


All game fish Strike—and Strike Hard to Kill—the “Injured Minnow” Finish, No. 1518—and the new Luminous day and night finish, No. 1521. 
‘Cause it has ‘“‘IT’’—that true-to-nature size, shape, color; and by re- 
trieving in slow jerks, it accurately represents—in looks, and actions, an You'll soon be stepping out to that singing stream or lily padded lake— 
injured minnow—lying on its side—but able to make a little fuss on the and if you want to get not only more but bigger fish—also take along these 
surface! The Injured Minnow makes an easy, tempting, tantalizing meal proven, guaranteed fish getters! 


Every Creek Chub Lure sold with guarantee to Catch More Fish—or money back! Get them 
at your dealers or direct! Our beautiful new colored catalog sent FREE upon request! 


The New Wig-l-y Rind 









Nickel Finish 
Series No. 
soe 


Wt % oz. 
Price 85c 





The newest development in the 
ever popular pork rind lure and 
beyond doubt the most attractive 
lure of this kind on the market. The body of the 
lure is weighted brass shell, highly nickeled and pol- 
ished, Uses any standard pork rind. Single and double 
hooks interchangeable, making two lures for the price 
of one. Single hook is rigid and of conventional type, 
is easily removed and loose double hooks substituted. Can 
also use standard buck-tail or streamer fly. Big slow 
motion spinner gives the rind a natural swimming motion, 
helps prevent fouling in the weeds. A guaranteed killer. 


The New Lucky Mouse 






Length 2% in. 

Series No, 3600 

Weight % oz 
Price $1.00 


Positively the most life-like imitation of a swimming 
mouse ever produced; in size, appearance and action; 
strictly a top-water lure. Slow reeling gives it every 
appearance of a mouse and when retrieved at a moder- 
ately fast speed, produces a churning effect in the 
Water due to a vacuum or spray being produced by 
Water moving the ears. By elevating the rod tip and 
twitching the lure along, it gives the effect of a small 
mouse frantically struggling to rise from the surface. 
A most wonderful bait for bass. A very popular bait 
for night fishing. Guaranteed a killer. 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT CO., 135 S. Randolph Street, CARE, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT. 


Here’s one of the biggest Fish Stories we’ve heard of in many a moon—and 
it’s absolutely true! Just look at these fourteen Large Mouth Black Bass— 
weighing from 5% lbs. to 14 lbs.—all caught in one day—by W. C. Moor- 
man, Orlando, Florida—on the old reliable ‘“‘Injured Minnow’, No. 1503— 
beyond any doubt, the greatest surface lure ever made! 


THE ORIGINAL INJURED MINNOW 
THE LURE THAT HAS PLENTY OF °°IT???3 
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Weight % oz. No. 1505 
Length 3% in. Price $1.00 














because you can see, hear and feel the strike! Also made in Silver Flash 


The Famous Pikie Minnow Weed Frog 





No. 2800 
No. 700 Length 2 in. 
Weight % om Price $1.00 Weight %_ oz. 


Length 44 in. Price $1.00 
The greatest of all around lures made— 
for salt water or fresh! It represents a 
natural Pikie Minnow in size, shape, color 
and natural swimming movements! By 
means, don’t go to Canada or the northern 
Waters without a supply of Pikies! Get a, 
few with the new Silver Flash Finish No, 
718. It's also a killer. 






Absolutely weedless! 
Goes back into weeds 
and pads and comes 
back splashing and 
skimming along—with 
the fish! A splendid 
lure for dark nights, 
too! 


Jointed Pikie Minnow 





Length 4% in. 
Weight % oz. 


No. 2600 


4 h 23 
Price $1.25 Length 2% in, 


Weight % oz. 





If the water is a bit cloudy use the Jointed 
Pikie Minnow No.’ 2618, Silver Flash Fin 
ish! And with its unusually lively action, 
this lure closely resembles a silver-side 
minnow—making it very attractive in 
cloudy water! 





300 

















Price 95e 

If you get some good fish pic- 

tures—send ‘em in! We'll make 

it worth your while if we can Natural in shape and moves backwards 
with wiggle mostly in tail! Floats until 

use them! started! A splendid deep running lure 
for trolling! Also casts like a bullet! No 
other lure like it! 





















CREEK CHUB BAITS CATCH MORE FISH 
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ANSWERS THE 


CHALLENGE 


GAMEST FISH 


When a silver streak breaks the water and 
is gone again with a short slap of defi- 


ance, 


what a thrill it is to know your 


reel will carry straight to the spot... 


smooth and true. 


All Symploreels are smoothly match- 
ed, balanced and sturdily constructed 
with special alloys to last a life 
time. Quickly taken apart; easily 


cleaned and 


oiled. 


With a 


Symploreel between you and the 
fish—the odds are with you 


#250 TAKE 
APART DOUBLE 
HANDLE 
Sturdy tubular 

construction 

100 yards capac- 
ity $6.5 
3 254—sume as 
# 250 with im- 


proved positive 
free-spool fea- 
ture $7.50 





Manufactured by 


Meisselbach Catucci Mfg. Co. 


357 Stanton St. 





High 
bar Symploreel . . 
end plates of Tre- 
inforeed black Catu- 
cite . . easy to oil 
without taking apart. 


Newark, N. J. 


OF THE 





# 552 BLACK 
STONE LEVEL 
WIND 


quality cross 


capacity. 


$9.00 


yards 


# 255 Similar to 
3250 with im- 
proved non-back- 
lash feature. 


#256 Similar to 
#250 combining 
the improved 
free-spool and 
non - back - lash. 

$8.50 
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Alkali Wat erproof 
Silk Lines | 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength, yar a ze and 
prompt delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our catalogue of lines for every 
purpose. We do not claim to make 
the cheapest, but we do claim to 
make the best 


ee. Test 












Price per 100 Yds. 
$2.86 ° 











The man who knows Oils uses 


Because 


O} 


tie 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. Only 
the best is good enough for fine guns, 
reels and casting lines. As essential to 
their well-being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to 
us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half acentury 











tion to his camps on the best of the rivers. 

Spruce Brook is situated on George’s 
Lake which is ten miles long and from 
one to three miles wide. Various brooks, 
of which Pinch Gut is probably the best, 
pour into it; but the larger streams are 
so much better, these are not usually 
considered. The good fishing starts two 
miles away, in Harry’s River, from where 
it leaves George’s Lake. All the way 
down to Stephenville are pools, over thirty 
of them, and Whittington’s log cabin 
the best of them. The 


camps are on 





Courtesy of Canadian National Railways 


The boatman lands a fine salmon 


salmon come into the lower part of this 
river about the middle of June, and reach 
the upper pools by the end of the month. 
The fishing is good from then until mid- 
September. The sea trout are at the mouth 
all season, and in certain of the upper 
pools at various times. Whittington also 
maintains a camp here two miles from 
tide-water which provides fishing for four 
rods. It is one of the best rivers on the 
coast and affords splendid opportunities 
for catching large salmon and sea trout. 
The latter weigh up to nine pounds. 


OADS are few on the West coast but 

there is a road over which one can 
motor from Stephenville to Port aux Port 
and then take a motor-boat for six miles to 
Fox Island River. The salmon and sea 
trout fishing is good on this river from 
mid-June until the end of the season in 
mid-September. July, however, is the best 
month. Major “Bert” Butler of Corner- 
brook, Newfoundland, caught twenty-one 
salmon here in two days last season, of 
which the smallest one weighed exactly 
twelve pounds. 

Mr. M. Bascha, a fish-exporter of 
Curling, Newfoundland and an ardent 
fisherman, reports salmon caught here 
weighing up to forty pounds. On one 
trip he made last year with W. C. Will- 
cock, the latter on five consecutive casts, 
hooked five salmon and killed them; the 
first two salmon on the first two casts. 
The five fish kept him at the pool for 
one hour and a half. He then had over 
sixty pounds of salmon which was all 
a guide could carry and all he wanted, 
so he stopped fishing. I had almost an 
identical experience at another pool the 
next day. Salmon are so plentiful on that 
river that hardly any one bothers to 
catch sea trout, except the fox farmers 
who feed them to their foxes. 

Benoit Brook, one of the lesser streams, 
is slightly north of Fox Island River. 
Beyond that is the Serpentine River, 
which is one of the best. Although per- 
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haps not as good as Fox and Harry's, 
the seasonal conditions that govern it are 
the same as Fox Island River. 

Going in the other direction from 
Stephenville, east and south along the 
coast toward Port aux Basques, we come 
to a larger number of first-class rivers. 
First, just east of where Harry’s River 
flows into tidal water in the St. George’s 
River, South-west Brook and Bottom 
Brook also flow into St. George’s. These 
are both good, Bottom being particularly 
noted for its wonderful catches of sea 
trout and also salmon in fair quantity. 
Where St. George’s River flows into the 
sea a half-mile from Stephenville is also 
a famous sea-trout pool, hundreds of 
yards long, consisting as it does of the 
channel of the estuary of the four rivers. 


OLLOWING the coast from Stephen- 

ville along the south shore of St. George's 
Bay, we come to the four main rivers 
south of Harry’s. They are in their or- 
der, Fischell’s, Robinson’s, the Barachoix, 
and Crabbes. These are all first-class sal- 
mon streams, most of them being good 
from the middle of May on. In all of 
them the fishing is at its best throughout 
June, a time when the flies do not bother 
one. The main body of salmon fishermen, 
however, does not appear until July and 
August; hence, these streams, like many 
of the early ones, are quite neglected by 
the fishermen throughout May and June. 
In these also, the sea-trout fishing is good 
throughout the salmon months; and the 
fishing for both species is good until the 
middle of September. 

Whittington has two camps on Fis- 
chells; one is on the sea and good for 
fishing in the tidal pools by May fif- 
teenth. This camp has splendid records. 
One rod took fifty-five fish in seventeen 
days. The second camp is a little higher 
up at the railway bridge where there is 
a fine run of pools with plenty of good 
fishing for four rods, and it is so close to 
the railway track that one can begin 
to fish as soon as one leaves the train. 





+ ae 


This takes a hard-headed boy, especially 
with a tuna on the other end 


There are also two camps at Crabbes. 
The first one is three-quarters of a mile 
irom tide-water and in a recent season 
here, two rods killed one hundred sal- 
mon. The fishing begins about May 
twentieth and is good in June, July and 
part of August. A camp higher up fur- 
nishes the same quality of fishing; and 
from both of these camps splendid sea- 
trout fishing can be had in the upper part 
of Little Crabbes. Higher up still, be- 
yond where anyone usually fishes (the 
fishing is so good most rods stay down 
below) there is a splendid run of pools 
tor both salmon and sea trout; and these 








That Cau 


‘The FISH 


aht Me 


Off My Guard « « « 


You’ enjoy this fisherman’s 
thrill when you read his story 


MASH! The strike was 
a complete surprise. My 
mind had been kind of made 
up for square-tail trout, and if 
you’re not thinking of bigger 
game than that itsendsashiver 
through you when a fifteen- 
pound silver sal- 
mon nails your 
fly and comes a 
clean five feet out 
of the water. 
And me with just 
a six-ounce rod! 
What a Strike! 
Soon as I saw 
him I knew I’d 
struck the big 
salmon of Swift 
Stream Pool. 
And what was a | . 
six-ounce rod 4a. 
against Azm/ If pe . 
ever a piece of split bamboo 
was put to the test it was then. 
The first rush stripped the re- 
maining twenty-five feet of 
line from my reel. I had hook- 
ed the fish on a fifty-foot cast 
in swift water. To do this a rod 
must have backbone. But a 
fifteen-pound salmon! That’s 
forcing things! I ran along the 
bank to give him free rein. In 
ten steps I came to the Granite 
Cliff. Says I, kind of biting my 
teeth together hard,“ Youcan’t 
jump over the cliff. Turn that 
fish now...or break your rod!” 





I eased the butt down, and 
the line so taut you might have 
played a tune onit. 

Talk About Strain! 
You should have seen the bow 
in that little rod! Talk about 
strain! Just as I thought the 
butt would snap, 
the big salmon 
turned. Seventy- 
five feet away at 
the lower end of 
the pool, the 
water seemed to 
liftand he leaped 
straight up, the 
sun flashing sil- 
ver on his sides. 
But that was not 
the end. Three 
times the little 
rod snubbed and 
turned himatthe 
end of the pool. For thirty-five 
minutes after the strike, that 
rod held at the very limit of its 
strength. Then, wading into 
the swift water, I netted the big 
salmon of Swift Stream Pool. 
What a Rod! 

I climbed up the bank and 
sat under the pines. I lifted the 
rod and sighted along its trim 
length. Straight as a string! 
Not a set! Not a bow in butt 
or second joint or tip! The 
fellows who make it call it a 
‘“‘Fishkill’”*—not a half bad 
name perhaps, but not personal 
enough. I’ve renamed it Jim. 


*Fishkill (the first combination rod ever built which successfully meets the requirements of 
both fly fisherman and bait caster—price $1 3.50) is one of the famous Montague Rod &° 
Reel Co. Rods, made in Montague City, Mass., and featured by good dealers everywhere. 
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Let’s check up together 


What do you want in a bait casting line? 














winders. 
wear 


Aline that will stand the 
wear and tear ? 


Hard braided to withstand constant casting, reeling, thumbing? Made 
of the strongest silk in the world?’ Extra smooth to flow through level 
rigging. guides and tips, without friction or 


anti-backlash 


r U. @. 


A line that casis easily ? 


Y 


Black Knight meets these demands! 





So flexible that when it leaves the spool it takes the level 


winder, the guides, and tip without resistance ? 


So water- 


proof it does not soak up extra weight? So smooth, friction 


and hold-back are eliminated? 
these requirements! 


Waterproof to 
Waterproof to prevent silk-fiber rot? Waterproof to prevent soak- 





withstand 


U. S. Black Knight fills all 


brackish, and alkaline waters? 


ing up superfluous weight? Black Knight is thus waterproof |! 


effurt 


So flexible it hugs the reel? So smooth and easy to 
thumb you can lay it down ‘“‘eriss-cross” 


Vy 


without 


and have it “‘unspool” the same way? Black 
Knight is all this. 


A dine double taspected 
and found perfect s WV 


Every 


inch 


through _ sensitive, 


trained fingers to catch defects that are not visible to the eye? Every 


inch 


watche 


d 


by expert 


eyes to prevent 


imperfections fingers can't 


feel’ Black Knight is guaranteed against all defects. 


U. S. LINE COMPANY, Dept. F, Westfield, Mass. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


 U-§-Lines — 


Booklet Free 




















Rose Arbors 
Garden Houses 
Trellises 
Play Houses 
Garden Seats 
Pergolas 
Bird Houses 


Archway and 
picket fence. 
Made of cedar, 
painted white 


Are 


h 


and 
. 


~— 


There are Hodgson bird 
houses for every kind of bird. 
This is for bluebirds, Price $6. 





WHEN you want attractive out- 
door equipment, think of Hodg- 
son. Send for free booklet AL. 
It pictures and prices every- 
thing listed here. All made of 
cedar, painted, shipped ready 


to erect. 





Delightful play 
house for chil- 
dren. Red cedar, 
painted out 
side, stained 
inside. Abso- 
lutely weath- 
er - proof. 
Shipped ready 

to erect. 











Dog Kennels 
Picket Fences 
Lattice Fences 
Pet Stock Houses 
Tool Houses 
Poultry-Houses 
Play Boats 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
6 East 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 















are scarcely ever fished. There are short 
motor roads near Crabbes, and other 
rivers are easily accessible from it. There 
are also good bathing and a splendid 
beach. 

Whittington maintains a camp at tide- 
water on Barachoix that will maintain 
three or four rods, and salmon are caught 
there from May fifteenth on. This camp 
is within a quarter of a mile of Robin- 
son’s so that two rivers may be fished 
from it. In a recent season, the pool on 
3arachoix in front of this camp yielded 
eighty salmon to two rods in three weeks’ 
time. This is the Barachoix Brook be- 
yond Robinson's; there is a Barachoix 
























bree Maku et oS 
Photo by A. A. Leaman 
Beauty is not an attribute of these white 
sea bass from California 





between Stephenville and St. George's, 
but it is not a very good stream. 

Robinson’s has two branches and there 
are many good pools on both. The fishing 
starts the middle of May and is good 
until the middle of September. Black flies 
and mosquitoes are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Loch Leven on the Highlands River is 
a small lake which contains salmon oi 
large size. Thirty-five pound fish are 
taken from Whittington’s camp on this 
lake every season; and there is a fine 
run of sea trout. It is good from the 
middle of July onward for salmon and 
much earlier for sea trout. The High- 
lands is only two hours’ motoring from 
Crabbes. The river and the loch afford 
a picturesque Highland panorama of field 
and glen flanked by the heavily wooded 
Cape Anguille Mountains. 

Besides these streams, there are many 
other salmon rivers, but not so consis- 
tently good as those already mentioned; 
streams such as the South Branch, Tomp- 
kin’s and Doyles’ 

The Log Cabin Inn gives the follow- 
ing records taken at random for some oi 
the more important streams in a recent 
season: 

“From May twenty-sixth to September 
first, Captain W. P. Lambert, fishing on 
Harry’s, Crabbes and Loch Leven, landed 
one hundred and _ ninety-eight salmon 
and grilse, up to twenty-eight pounds 
weight.” The grilse generally weigh 
about five pounds. 
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“May twenty-second to July twenty- 
fourth, S. Overton, fishing in Fischells, 
Crabbes and North Branch, killed ninety 
salmon and grilse. 

“From July sixteenth to twenty-fifth, 
E. F. Reinhart killed eighteen salmon 
in Harry’s River, of which six exceeded 
twenty pounds weight. 

“From May twenty-third to August 
twenty-seventh, W. A. Sparling and L. 
Young killed one hundred and _thirty- 
nine salmon and grilse in Robinson’s, 
Barachoix and Harry’s, the top weight 
being twenty-nine pounds.” 

For several years, the caribou, New- 
foundland’s greatest asset from the hun- 
ter’s standpoint, have been protected by 
a closed season throughout the year. But 





the season on other game begins shortly | 


after the salmon fishing season closes 
on September the fifteenth. This fits in 
very well for late fishermen who can 
thus turn from fishing to shooting and 
there is almost always excellent goose, 
duck and partridge hunting to be had in 
at least most parts of the province. 


MIGRATORY FISH PROBLEMS 
HE Ventnor City Fishing Club of 


New Jersey has recently brought to 
our attention various problems in regard 
to protecting migratory fish in our coastal 
waters. This is a subject of the utmost 
importance to salt water anglers. If their 
interests are not promptly and adequately 
protected from the ravages of the com- 
mercial fishermen, a serious dépletion of 
many of our finest game fishes will most 
certainly result. 

This matter has again been brought to 
a head through a recent meeting of the 
New Jersey Fish and Game Commission 
at Trenton.’On this occasion, opposition 
was made to a bill permitting beam trawl- 
ers to fish our coastal waters within the 
three mile limit. A great variety of opin- 
ions were expressed by both commercial 
and sports-fishermen regarding the habits 
of our migratory fish. Few seemed to 
know anything definite about when and 
where they spawn. Obviously, without 
accurate information on this matter, 
neither side had a leg to stand upon. 

As the question stands now, stricter 
laws are necessary to prevent the whole- 
sale slaughter of spawning fish. Millions 
of these fish are being taken by the 
commercial fishermen every year. Lack 
of legislation based upon scientific knowl- 
edge is at the bottom of this enormous 
waste. And we can have no better laws 
until we have better knowledge to guide 
us in making them. The truth of the 
matter is, very little is known about the 
spawning habits of our migratory fish. 


HIS is one of the most fascinating, 

and at the same time, one of the most 
baffling questions the scientific ’ ichthy- 
ologists have had to face. They are learn- 
ing more and more about it every year. 
Witness the romance of the spawning 
habits of the common eel that startled the 
scientific world only a few years ago. 
For centuries, this question stumped the 
most learned zoologists of the world. It 
had always been known that elvers as- 
cended the rivers in the spring and that 
the eels descended in the autumn. But 
where did they spawn? We know now 
that all the eels of both the Old and the 
New World have a common spawning 
ground in the mid-Atlantic. A marvelous 
and startling fact to contemplate, but 
true nevertheless. 

A vast amount of information just as 
wonderful undoubtedly remains to be un- 
earthed regarding some of our important 
salt water fish. 

The impulse of reproduction mainly 





Give ‘Em 3; 
What They Want «~&* . 
When They Want Ih, ye 





“Your Bait catches Fish 

where all others fail.”’ 
Fred Godwinand party, 
Fairbanks, La. 





n’s FREE 
Fishing Chart Tells HOW! 


You'll catch more fish if you “give ’em what they want when they 
want it.”” Handy chart for your tackle box; tells just what bait to use on 
a dark day in a weedy lake, or on a bright sunny day in deep water. What to use in late 
summer when big ones lie in the deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the most suc- 
cessful fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for all kinds of fresh water 
game-fish— Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, etc. Send for Free copy and 
Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today. 















adhe tendow Mouse PGE ps pon wo ~~ sae 
mouse. Flexible tail and ears. Floats, dives skimming bait with lively “wiggly” action. Abso- 
swims. Double hook on body, single hook in rear. lutely weedless. Just right for lily pads. Made in 
Three colors—Brown, white or gray. Price, $1.00 Red -and- White, "Frog, and several oe eb 
Chart tells how to use the Heddon Mouse and 
new tricks with these reliable record- 
breakers. 









Zig-Wag 
—A new extremely erratic 
and lively-acting jointed 
bait. Darts in unexpected 
angles and seems to hunt 
out the fish. All standard 
colors, also in new “Frog” 

finish. Price . . $1.25 


The “‘King”’ and “Queen” —"“° 


Triple luring my | metal baits— Spinner, Spoon 
and Fly combined. Made in Gold, Copper, Nickel 
and Scale finishes. Semi- Weedless — non-rotating— 
non-twisting. Effective with pork rind. Price $1.00 


Luny Frog 
—Two sizes— Lun ¢ 
ond LittioLeny.iouke Vam —The old-reliable, P 
and floats just like a P famous every- 


live frog, with head just where foritsconsistent catch- »s 4 
ovt of water. Divesand swims when retrieved. A es. Floats, dives when < 
bait that “big bass prefer.”” Price $1.25 and $1.U0. retrieved with rolling, ? oO 4 

swimming motion. ~ e 


Several sizes; Reg- “Ae 
ular and Baby,$1; ,¢@ a Pe «<P F 


Write for the 1929 Heddon Catalog 
and F ha: ; 
Jointed, $1.25. “e6.9?.2°GS Mre P- 


ree Fishing Chart 
Allstandard 4%.¢° No 
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Come to 


= CANADA. 
for fighting fish 


Whip the salmon rivers of Nova Scotiaand New Brunswick. 
Cast your flies on the lakes of Quebec and Ontario, where 


' 


For fishing information 
on any part of Canada 
consult the nearest Canae 
dian National office or 
write to C. K. Howard, 
General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal. 


trout and bass 


There's royal s 


end. Canoe tri 





‘The Largest Railway System in America 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL=TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





cruise. Get fast to a big muskie. Fish for 


Steelhead and Rainbow in the swirling torrents of the 
Canadian Rockies. 


port angling for fighting fish in the clear 


cold waters of Canada—and a heavy creel at each day's 


ps arranged through uncharted country. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 
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Sk 
<2 Sr 
Send for this 
booklet NEW YORK CITY 
605 Fifth Ave, 


OPERATING RAILWAYS *S TEAMSHIPS + HOTELS 


OFFICES 


sueee 


CHICAGO 
108 West Adams Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
689 Market St. 607 3 


So. Grand Ave. 


* TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE « RADIO STATIONS 








Cooling, Invisible Zemo 
Brings Quick Relief 
You'll be delighted with 
the way Zemo comesto your aid in summer. 
It relieves insect and mosquito bites, prickly 
heat and other skin infections so common in 
summer. Wherever you go take safe, heal- 
ing Zemo with you. There’s nothing better 
than this antiseptic liquid. Get a bottle from 

your druggist, 35¢, 60¢ and $1.00. 
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FOR SKIN 


IRRITATIONS 

















This Rod is Famous 
for Catching Fish! 


Light, flexible—with a perfect | 
casting action—you cast “plug’ 
or spinner right to the spot with 
a Richardson Rod. Wonderfully 
strong—the “big fellows” are easy to % 
handle. ¢ 
BROOKSIDE NO. 99. Finest bait casting { 
rod made. Uneven length joints (short butt 
and long tip) give it perfect casting action. Re- 
inforced construction. All lengths. Single or 
double grip handle. Price $7.00. 


¥ 
CHAMPION NO, 844. The outstanding rod in the 
low-priced field. Reel lock and detachable finger 
hook. Extra large crystal agate guides. Single or 
double grip. All lengths to 5% feet. Price $2.45, 


At your dealer’s or write us if he can’t supply you. 
Write for catalog 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 
3152 No. Sawyer Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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FISH CAN’T SEE THE TOP OF A.LURE! 





Send for illustrated folder B. 
Explains all about them. 


They readily rise to a lure if it presents a truly life- 
like appearance from below. This is the outstanding 
feature of NATURALURES. and accounts for their 
immense popularity among Old-timers. 

Handsome in appearance; exactingly made from 
choicest materials in 12 models and 5 hook sizes, suit- 
able for all fresh water game fish—Bluegills to Bass. 
NATURALURES ably fill every requirement of the 
Experienced Angler or Amateur who wants the best. 
Set of 12, $7.00. Singly, 50c to 75c, postpaid. 

NATURALURE BAIT COMPANY 
2606 Olive Street Kansas City, Missouri 





would be at the basis of this migratory 
urge. Occasionally, the food factor might 
be regarded as the dominating motive. 
Temperature changes in the water, too, 
are often of great importance. 

_ There are other minor factors which 
influence migration, such as current and 
tidal changes. The sea, too, is in a con- 
stant state of circulation. It is known, for 
instance, that certain species of fish make 
use of various oceanic streams and cur- 
rents, such as the Gulf stream, for the 
transportation for great distances of the 





This large-emouth bass came from Lake 
Eldorado, Florida. It weighed 11 pounds 


young stages of that particular species. 

But when and where do they go? That 
is where the shoe pinches. 

It is with. the earnest hope that this 
little article will create a response from 
our readers that has induced us to publish 
it. We are anxious to know what your 
observations on the matter have been. 

No information can be of too little 
value nor too remote, geographically or 
scientifically. It will only be by piecing 
all these facts together, whether relevant 
or irrelevant and from here, there and 
everywhere, that we can finally learn 
the truth. 

That the question is of the utmost im- 
portance to the sportsmen of this country 
is very evident. Don’t wait until it is 
too late. 

Let us start the ball rolling now. 


A CORRECTED LIST OF 
WEAKFISH PRIZE WINNERS 


HROUGH a most regrettable error 

on our part, the winners in the Weak- 
fish Class were incorrectly announced in 
our March issue. 

We regret this exceedingly, but due to 
the large amount of data on this Contest 
which has to be tabulated within a short 
time, we think you can appreciate how 
such mistakes occur. 

Our sympathy and apologies are espe- 
cially extended to those few of you who 
were announced as winners and whose 
names we will now have to retract. 

We are happy to say, however, that Mr. 
F. A. Benzenburg remains the winner of 
the First Prize as previously announced. 

We are also adding the names of win- 
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ners of the Fourth and Fifth Prizes in 
this Class. As published in the March 
issue, there were no awards of these prizes 
made. 

The correct and revised list of the prize 
winners is as follows: 


First Prize—F. A. Benzenburg 
Weight—13 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Tuckers Island, N. J. 
When Caught—Oct. 22nd, 1928 
Rod—Hand-made 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Squid Bait 


Second Prise—J. G. Banzhaf 
Weight—13 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Peconic Bay, N. Y. 
When Caught—June 2nd, 1928 
Rod—Lancewood 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Acme 

Lure or Bait—Fresh Squid 


Third Prize—A. M. Peterson 
Weight—13 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Highland Beach, N. 
When Caught—Aug. 22nd, 1928 
Rod—Everhold 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Saxon 

Lure or Bait—Metal Squid 


— 


Fourth Prise—I. E. Zimmerman 
Weight—11 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Peconic Bay, N. Y. 
When Caught—May 26th, 1928 
Rod—Montague No. 6 
Reel—Atlantic Casting 
Line—Donegal 

Lure or Bait—Squid bait 


Fifth Prize—H. C. DePoe 
Weight—11 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Peconic Bay, N. Y. 
When Caught—June 7th, 1928 
Rod—Abbey and Imbrie 
Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Emerald 

Lure or Bait—Pearl jig and squid 


MAY AND THE CONTEST 


Y the time this issue reaches you, the 

trout season will be on in most of 
the states. Now is the time to get busy 
and do your fishing. Don’t let any oppor- 
tunities escape you for catching a fish that 
might win a prize in our big Nineteenth 
Annual Prize Fishing Contest. 

You have had a chance by now to look 
over the rules and conditions. Since there 
have been no changes made this year, and 
inasmuch as we haven’t heard any criti- 
cism from anyone, we presume everything 
is O.K, 

We want to urge you, however, to write 
us if you have any suggestions to make. 
We are always ready to listen to reason. 
In fact, it is only by telling us your ideas 
and experiences that we are able to find 
out what will make everybody happy. 
And that is what we are trying to do in 
this Contest. We want to maintain the 
reputation for straight shootin’ that we 
have alwavs had. 

Every so often we receive a suggestion 
from somebody of a change that he thinks 
ought to be made. If we get enough of 
them from a particular part of the coun- 
try, we know something must be wrong. 

hen we act accordingly. 

As a matter of fact, we have already 
made a change in our Rainbow or Steel- 
head Trout Class. We have recently had 
several kicks from our Eastern friends 
because they felt they had no chance to 
compete with their Western brothers 








when it comes to this species of trout. 








Two days to catch a large bass! 


D BROWN, President of the Florida Isaak Wal- 
ton League, came to me February 12 and said: 


“*Lee, I want a large black bass to show at the League banquet 
Saturday night, and I’m going to appoint you a committee of 
one to bring it in. Any weight from ten to fourteen pounds 
will do. We will freeze it in a cake of ice to show the out- 
of-state visitors what kind of bass we grow around here.’’ 


As it would take several days to properly freeze it, I had to get busy. So the 
next day found me at Lake Ovienta, near Altamonte Springs, where I have 
taken many large bass in the past few years. 


As my time was limited, I did not experiment with ordinary lures, but tied on 
the old reliable Shimmy Wiggler as the one best bet and began casting. 


The enclosed photo shows the result of my efforts—a TWELVE POUND 
BASS—twenty-six inches long and twenty and one-half inches in girth; not as 
large as I might have caught had my time not been limited, but as pretty a shaped 
bass as I have ever seen. I also caught several other nice bass running from two 
to eight pounds each, all of which were frozen in ice and shown at the banquet. 


I feel greatly indebted to you for the great amount of pleasure your wonderful 
lures have given me. LEE CURETON, Orlando, Fla. 


bf pets patiany Cureton has the right idea. 
If you want to be sure and “‘bring home 
the bacon,” use the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows—but if you 
do1’t care particularly about catching fish, it doesn’t matter 
much what kind of a lure you use. 

Just a word of CAUTION: The SUCCESS 
ofthe AL FOSS PORK RIND MINNOWS 
has brought forth a host of imitations by men who do not 
have inventive ability enough to create anything themselves, 
nor sportsmanship enough to prevent them from copying the 
ideas of others. You can tell who they are by their advertise- 
ments and can rebuke them by not using any of their product. 


AL. FOSS 
Originator, P. and Manuf. 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 
2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





Shimmy Wiggler $1.00. Yo or Ye oz. Brass er nickel 
finish—digferent colored streamers. 








Dixie Wiggler $1.00. All brass, nickel-plated, or nat- 
ural finish, if ordered. No, 13, weight % oz.. 3/0 book. 





Oriental Wiggler $1.00. ¥2 or 
56 oz. Black and White, Yellow 
and White, or Red and White. New Egret Wiggler 75c. Equipped with 


new spinner. Weight ¥ ox. 


Foss Frog Wiggler $1.00. 
No. 12—¥ oz. 1/0 hook. 
@ No. 11—% oz. 3/0 hook. 
Larger hooks if ordered. 
Brass or nickel finish 
different colored ; 
streamers. Jazz Wiggler 50c. V2 or Ve ox 
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Heddon’s Latest — Level Winding 


“CHIEF DOWAGIAC” No. 4 


Goodbye“ Back-lash Snarls”and“ burnt” thumbs. Put this new Heddon Reel 
on your rod—turn the adjusting knob to get theline play you want, and to 
suit the weight of your bait—then throw her out.This “‘Mechanical Thumb” 
puts justenoughtensionon thelineto prevent back-lash. It relieves you of the 
necessity of constant thumb-braking on the spool. If you want to troll, just give the adjust- 


ing knob a three-quarter turn and you lock your line soit won’t pay out. This remark- 


sellers fame it in the New Heddon No. 4—a smooth, silent-run- 


t able feature is yours without extra cost 
om 











Caster. = = ning quality reel of watch-like precision with genu- 
on whose ine agate-jeweled pivot-bearings—removable and 
Gomenstations Rave adjustable. Reel can be oiled without taking apart. 
thousands at nation- 
a DOUBLE LIFE 
to these 
Level Winding Parts by 
New Chromium Plating 
Process — Non-Rusting 
The life of this reel is DOUBLED by the new 
process of plating the entire level winding mecha- 
nism and line-guide with Chromium — the very 
(16) hardest and longest wearing metal known. Posi- 


tively will not rust or corrode. 
to sh this New 
e Ask Your Dealer Chief Dowagiac No. 4. 
7 1s ing If he cannot supply you send us his name, and reel 
will be shipped direct to you postpaid on receipt of 
Genuine Dowagiac Tackle ° 50. ‘ Det. ae-5 
46, 
Only Heddon makes“GenuineDowagiac” James Heddon’s SOmS Dowagiac,Mich. 
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Well, the main thing to remember now 
is that the fishing season is just rolling 
in. It is the time of the year when we all 
take on a new lease on life and very few 
of us need to be urged to go out and fish, 

There are plenty fish of all kinds in aff 
parts of the country. Some of us, it js 
true, have to work harder to get them 
than do some of our more fortunate 
brother anglers. Who can deny, however, 
that nine times out of ten this adds just 
so much more zest to the sport? As a rule 
we look back with fond recollections only 
on those fish that we had to work our 
darndest to catch. ; 

And may we remind you once more 
that it is by no means always an excep. 
tionally large fish that wins a prize, 

Also, if you haven’t yet read the rules 
and conditions, please do so now. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


HE extent to which our eastern 

trout streams have become depleted 
and transformed during the last fifty 
years was brought forcibly to my atten- 
tion by reading recently John Burrough’s 
book “Locusts and: Wild Honey.” In a 
chapter entitled “Speckled Trout” he 
describes a trip that he and several com- 
panions made to the Neversink River in 
the foothills of the Catskill Mountains 
in 1869, 

Even his description of this region at 
that time seems totally strange and u- 
familiar to our generation. 

Speaking of the Neversink, he says, 
“Tt proved to be one of those black moun- 
tain brooks born of innumerable ice-cold 
springs, nourished in the shade, and shod, 
as it were, with thick-matted moss, that 
every camper-out remembers. The fish 
are as black as the stream and very wild. 
They dart from beneath the fringed 
rocks, or dive with the hook into the 
dusky depths;—an integral part of the 
silence and the shadows.” 

And again, “He” (the fisherman) 
“looks up the dark, silent defile, hears 
the solitary voice of the water, sees the 
decayed trunks of fallen trees bridging 
the stream, and all he has dreamed, when 
a boy, of the haunts of beasts of prey— 
the crouching feline tribes, especially if 
it be near night-fall and the gloom already 
deepening in the woods—comes freshly to 
mind, and he presses on, wary and alert, 
and speaking to his companions in low 
tones.” 

No one acquainted with the Neversink 
today would recognize it from this de- 





FLIES FISH FIGHT FOR ! ! ! 


Are made by FOSTER BROTHERS the 
| source from which the best Sport-getting gear 
has been got for nearly a hundred years past. 


E. F. PAYNE ROD 


When you own a Payne Rod 
you have the best there is 


ONE DOZEN BEST. FISH FETCHING art 
PATTERNS sent POST FREE for SEV- 

ENTY-FIVE CENTS. to be had. 
FOSTERS KILL DEVIL SPIDERS, LICK , F 
ANYTHING YET MADE by mortals for Prices, Bait—$38.00 
CREEL CRAMMERS. Fly—$50.00 


With Orders for FIVE DOZEN a photograph Salmon—$65.00 to $68.00 


of Izaak Walton from the original oil painting 
in our possession will be presented FREE. 


FOSTERS, MIDLAND WORKS 





Catalogue sent on request. 





scription. 
Strangest of all are such statements 
as these: “After an hour or so the trout 
became less abundant, and with nearly 
a hundred of the black sprites in our 
baskets we turned back.” 

And still more difficult to believe: “The 
forenoon had been fine, and we_ had 
brought into camp nearly three hundred 
MONE ce s 


Fo« rd fc or 


thought! 


CHANGE MADE IN THE PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


E have received a number of com- 
plaints from Eastern anglers, that 





when it came to entering rainbow trout 








ASHBOURNE ENGLAND E. F. PAYNE ROD CO., HIGHLAND MILLS, N. Y. 
Catalogues Free 
| 
For Casting, I Never Handled Better” “FLIES THAT TAKE 
“Have taken salmon up to 42% FISH” 
lbs.—I_ like the feel, the lay on | is satel . ‘ i 
the reel, ease of backlash elim- dg ee Sok po agg Saggy eg 
ination and astonished at_ the a brown, orange, gray, yellow, 
low, price of sour “Pussy, Wile Py FV RE Oy 





low’. No drying necessary. 


Write for samples, prices and testimonials, 
Ask your Dealer for **Korrect Kor" 


KORRECT KOR LINE CO. 


Give Dealers name, Dealers wanted, 


REESE FLY CO. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


ST QUALITY 
VAR CASTING LINE 


MIGHE 
JABAN $) 





NO. 40 KY, FANCY 


in our Prize Fishing Contest, they didn't 
stand a chance with their Western 
brothers. 

Judging from the results of the Contest 
in the past, it is very evident that prac- 
tically all of the prize-winning rainbows 
came from British Columbia, Washington, 
Oregon and California. 




















529 Bay St. Luzerne, N. Y 
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this Class up into two Divisions, an 
Eastern and a Western. The dividing line 
will be the 95th meridian which is just 
to the west of the Mississippi River. 

It seems to us that this ought to make 
all contestants in this Class happy. We 
hope it will. 

This change goes into effect immediately. 


PRESERVING YOUR FISH 


OST anglers are proud of their 

catches, be it “sunnie,” trout or 
what have you. When they arrive home 
and display their fish to their doting 
relatives, said angler’s most fervent wish 
is to make a hero of himself. It is one of 
the great moments of his day. 

More frequently than we like to ad- 
mit, however, the enthusiasm aroused is 
not of the spontaneous and animated va- 
riety. What is the matter? Nice fish, 
plenty of them. Sure. The only trouble 
is they look and smell like something the 
cat dragged in. I guess all of us at some 
time in our lives have come home with 
these fragrant petrified mummies. 

Of course, there is no excuse for this. 
It all depends on how the fish are handled 
after you have caught them. 

A fish, for one thing should never be 
pounded on the head in order to kill it. 
The bruise produced in doing this, will 
be the first to go bad. A better way is to 
bleed it immediately after landing by 
putting a knife through the gills and into 
the backbone. Some fishermen break the 


Three of a kind. A fine catch of tuna 


vertebra by bending the head back. This 
method, however, has about the same 
effect as a bruise. 

After the fish has been bled, it should 
be washed and then wiped dry. 

If you are trout fishing or fishing any- 
where from the shore, gather a few 
leaves or some grass or preferably some 
evergreens. Moisten these and put them 
in the creel with your fish. In the event 
that you are fishing from a boat, a clean, 
moist piece of cloth will serve to keep 
your catch wholesome and sweet. 

I remember a few years ago fishing a 
little stream in New Jersey during the 
latter part of April. It had not been in 
any sense a red-letter day as far as size 
and quantity of fish were concerned. 
When evening came, I had only five 
trout, all measuring about eight or nine 
inches in length. I had these in my creel, 
at the bottom of which I had earlier in 
the day placed some moistened grass. 
On top of the trout and between them, 








“Here’s a reel 








t’be proud of ~ 


the New MARHOFF” 


‘te New Marhoff is a reel you will be 
proud to own. 

With its jeweled bronze bearings, its frame 
of nickel-silver, with every working part 
accurate toa precision of 1/1000th of'an inch, 
this beautiful level-winding reel is compara- 
ble in mechanical perfection to the finest 
watch. Built to last a lifetime, and longer, 
the Marhoff reel is indeed a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. 

See the Beautiful New Marhoff reel at your 
favorite tackle counter and you'll appreciate 
how greatly it will contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of your fishing trips. 





The New Marhoff 
Level-winding, Chromium-plated, Radial-circle finish, 
Jeweled bronze bearings, Capacity 100 yards. 


Weight 814 oz. Price $12.50. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
370 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 





RODS-REELS 
LINES-BAITS 









-\| FINE FISHING TACKLE 
—? —_—> digs il 




















When a Live Minnow 


Spells Wall-Eye 


"THE pool is opaque with sunset’s burnished glow. Sud- 
denly . . . a herculean lunge at your bait. Then tackle 
kept in a Kennedy Kit does best. 
Kennedy Kits protect hooks, lines, sinkers, bait, reels, etc. 
Electric welded, resists rust, finished in Kennedy brown 
baked enamel; won't chip off. Catch lock prevents spilling. 
New 1400 series costs less than other Kantilevers. Lures 
most needed are accessible when cover is half open. Solid 
brass fittings. There is a Kennedy Kit for every need. At 





all sporting goods stores. 


KENNEDY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


200 Harrison Street 


Van Wert, Ohio 


Kit No. 1117 
17° x8" x 10" 


1400 series— 3 sizes 
12%" 16%" 214" 
long 


———— 





TRace 


| ® Kennedy Kits 


MARK 


Some fish to catch fish—but the fisherman fishes! 





ae : 









And the Fight Is On 


Don’t let a stiff-running 
reel cause you to lose fish, 
when all it needs is 


3-in-One Oil 


Keeps all your tackle in 
“catching” condition. A 
great gun oil, too. 

The Sportsmen’s oil for 35 
years. Sold everywhere. 
FREE: Sample andillus- 

trated circulars. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


130 William St., New York 
a7) 
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Shoff’s new Bass Bucktail Killer. Made in Brown, 
White, Red and Yellow. Retails at 60c¢ each 


FLIES 


Shoff Flies 


are better 


Shoff’s flies have that clever artistry so 
necessary to fool the fish. Nature flies, such 
as bass and trout bugs, dragon flies, etc., 
and all standard patterns of Wet, Dry and 
Salmon flies. Leaders and gut hooks. Quality 
and prices right. Good profit for the dealer, 
too. Write for catalog. 





We sell fly makers’ material. 


SHOFF TACKLE CoO. 
Kent, Wash. 
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I had put a few sprigs of hemlock and 
some leaves and flowers of the violet 
which I had previously dampened in the 
stream. Just before leaving the river, I 
put a moist cloth over the top of the fish. 

On arriving home, I took them out of 
the creel. The whole atmosphere, fra- 
grance and beauty of the stream, fields 
and woods were still there. It was a 
sight to brighten the eye of any angler. 

For some reason, this day stands out 
vividly in my memory. I cannot but feel 
that it is due largely to the manner in 
which I had preserved my catch. 


THIS MUSKY KNOWS 
ITS MINNOWS 


ID you ever hear of a tame musk- 
alonge? Not the kind that is kept 
swimming around in a glass cage in an 
aquarium, but one that has a whole lake as 
its home and yet is fed and petted by human 
hands? No? Well then, listen to this: 
At Squirrel Lake near Minocqua, Wis- 
consin, “Bill” Jansen operates Squirrel 
Lake Lodge. Every other morning Bill 
has a musky come up to his boat pier with 
an expectant look on its face. The reason 
is that Bill has taught this 28-inch striped 
“tiger” to come to him for breakfast. 
When Bill steps down to the pier and 
sees his finny friend there, he summons 
his guests and the fun begins. First a doz- 
en minnows are scooped out of their trap 
and one by one Bill puts them in the 
water, first wiggling each one to make 
sure that Mr. Musky is looking. Then he 
lets go! A swish! A bang! And Mr. 
Musky is chewing contentedly on a min- 
now. This offering is repeated as often as 
eighteen times and probably could go 
more except that Bill would run out of 





Photo by J. B. Massenburg 


A 71% pound striped bass from the Roa- 
noke River, North Carolina 


minnows for his guests. And that’s not 


all. 

After Mr. Musky has had his fill of 
food, Bill puts his finger into the water 
and wiggles it, whereupon Mr. Musky 
slowly and gracefully approaches until 
Bill can reach out and scratch his back. 
The “tiger” seems to like this for he 
stays in one position until all of the 
visiting fishermen who choose have their 
turn at “tiger” petting. 

The taming of the musky began one 
day when Bill noticed, as he often does, 
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a fish pass the dock. He tossed it a min- 


129 


and now and it waited around for more. Feed- 
riolet ing it carefully, without arousing its fear, 
1 the Bill finally gained its confidence and now 
er, I he can do everything but shake hands 
fish. with it. 

ut of The only reason, as Bill puts it, that 
fra- no pictures have been taken is that any- 
ields one can pose a dead musky in the same 
aS a position and snap a picture. However, 
gler. moving picture men are welcome. 

out 


By LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
COLORS OF BROOK TROUT 


FisH1nG Epitor: 

I read with considerable interest the reply 
published in your February issue to an inquiry 
concerning the peculiar marking and coloring of 
the so-called “‘sea trout” taken in the streams 





usk- of the Gaspé Peninsula. 
kept From this description, the nee gre of these 
1 an fish is almost identical with that of trout taken 
~~ from Pleasant Pond, Maine, which is a small 
ce as pond about three miles east of the Kennebec 
man River and not more than ten or fifteen miles 
$s: south of the place where the Kennebec flows out 
Nis- of Moosehead Lake. 
Ade It is reported that John Burroughs declared 
irrel that this was the only truly “‘silver’’ lake he had 
Bill ever seen, and the lake is supposed to derive its 
with water entirely from springs, there being no 
streams entering into it. 
ason Can any explanation be furnished for the un- 
iped usual color of these trout, which are genuine 


eastern brook trout? Fish taken from the streams 
flowing out of this lake have the normal darker 


‘and and rich loring, and this applies to fish tak iy ° 
and richer coloring, and this applies to fish taken | ""' F'yclusive features 


10ns 
Pa any argument that the coloring of Pleasant Pond 
doz- trout is due to contact with salt water. ll k it _/- 
. es ail vation Et Hoe”: readily make tt a more | 
the CoMMENT: e color variation of brook trout - A 
is one of the most interesting phenomena in py ° 
rake nature. Out in some of the swamp streams comfortable fishing boot —— 
n he in Michigan, where the bottoms are more ot SS < 
Mr. less murky and the banks are overhung with : 
nin- cedar, brook trout have been caught that were HOOD IKE ALTON X = 
£ almost black. The fins instead of being carmine 
n as would be a dark maroon color. The characteristic P iS M 
go —_ spots — be deepest blood red sur- Discriminating sportsmen wear Hood Ike my, 
rounded with a purple aura. . . 2 
t of In other streams in the same state, having a Waltons for fishing and hunting. 


sand bottom and much exposed to sunlight, the 


trout taken were frequently almost colorless. Hood Ike Waltons are light in weight and 


As a matter of fact they looked anemic, although a : 4 - 
perfectly healthy. Such fish held diagonally to flexible as kid. Extra ualit stock 1S 
the light Id t t | 1 
e hg wou ye extremely Silvery in appear- 4 4 
ance. Food undoubtedly influences the cduniion used throughout and they are lined with 
of trout. Then, of course, we know that during combed wool yarn Special strap adjust- 
= the spawning season trout become very brilliantly ° 7 ° rs 
ae, ea ie ments, illustrated above, prevent slipping 
—— ou probably can’t lay down any absolute rea- p ie. 
: son for the coloration of fish, but in general those and sagging. These straps also eliminate 
\ # trout which come from sunny waters, having a chafing as they hold the boot firmly on 
light bottom and very little, if any, water other 
= than that coming from springs, are usually very the foot and at the heel. 


silvery and “ in color. bey her ——- 

sea trout are silvery in color, perhaps, is the 

fact ay the bottom of the sea is light in color, HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 

ee See See See SS Se eee See, Watertown, Massachusetts Dealers: If you are not 
Fisui1nG Eprtor. Tke Walton porting Boot 


write for a sample pair, 
THE NEWT AS LIVE BAIT Look for the Hood Arrow and let us tell you how you 
FisH1nGc Eprror: t 


can get more sporting 

I am writing this letter in the hope that it. will business. A letter or tele~ 
be of interest to your readers. In the many fish- gram will receive prompt 
ing articles published in outdoor magazines, I attention. Send for 
have never seen mention made of the common catalog shown above. 
newt or “lizard” as a live bait. 

For several years I have used these lively fel- 
lows very successfully as a lure for black bass) |] HOOD MAKES + CANVAS SHOES + RUBBER FOOTWEAR : TIRES 
The newt is found in abundance under old logs, |] RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS i RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
rocks, etc., in shallow brooks and along the banks 
of small streams. 

When hooked at the base of the tail and cast 
lightly to the water, they swim vigorously to the 
bottom, crawling over rocks and making an appe- 
tizing meal for Mr. Bass who instantly accepts 
the invitation with enthusiasm. S = 


oo 
If handled gently they will remain alive, on ° 
a9 the hoo or ours. They arg torn rom the book | ly eore> RED HEAD BRAND 
: Folding Creel .. $9.00 .. 


strike at the first tug of the fish. I have taken 

some dandy bass as well as large sunnies and 
rock bass with these “lizards”. An indispensable boon to fishermen. y cree 
‘ampers! 

not : : a pom naturally NG A. to = pai nang for free ce- 
ue *. ° i 

TACKLE FOR CANADA : yf a (9) ae Made of finest waterproof duck. Rep Heap BRanp 

Entire outside bound with leather. Outing Tents, Pack 








5 a | 








‘ 


oa- 


Epw. WERTH. 

















Fisninc Epitor: y : : 
of Iam thinking of going to Canada this year and ha 4 q br wih Soule Sane Ys 4 Toots Fishing 
iter would like to know about fishing there. I am : j Re’ . not po om on +f ee lee Coats, Rod Cases 
sky only a recent recruit to fishing and would like to he away. Ventilating holes in > Ko cocaine 
il know what I must have in the way of reels, rods YAS - . 8 — 
nti and lines { 2 Tags ae . sides and bottom prevent fish from ment. 
k : s for fresh water fishing. And any other sweating. Pocket in cover for eggs 
\“ aformation you might give me will be appre- ieee 7 or worms. 
e ciated, 4 
the a ty lading sporting evade SEWARD-ANDERSON- 
: MMENT: is very difficult to explain in the >] Sold 
leir short space of a letter very much about fishing and fe wert a Fe SOUTHARD CO. 
tackle for Canadian waters. Not knowing what dealer can’t supply you, writeus. 925-29 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago; Ill. 
one part of Canada you intend to go to, we cannot =e 
- make any particular recommendations. 
’ 
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Camping... Fishing... Cabins ... Motor Cruising 


— where wilderness is as wild 
as the early explorers found it 


NIHIGO 


IN CANADA | 


Here’s cour:try that captivates | 
tourist, angler and outdoorlover | 
alike. A bungalow camp 50 feet 
up. Lake Helen below! Vistas that 
hold you enchanted. And great 
fishing for large hard-fighting 
Nipigon trout. Camp maids and 
meals. A place to bring the fam- 
ily for a care-free outing—where 
fishing tackle and camera find 
busy days. Motor boats for 
cruising these matchless inland 


waters. Try Nipigon this season— you'll 
return from the happiest outing in your 
memory. For further information, address 


A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
3915 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 





World’s 
Greatest 
Travel 
System 


Canadian 
Pacific 






















Why You Want 


this 


Tackle Box 





Dry—all seams are well soldered, 
making it absolutely water-tight. 

Convenient—trays slide back, mak- 
ing all compartments accessible at all 


times without removing trays—yet 
they are interchangeable. 

Locking handle—the patented 
Hobart handle automatically locks the 
lid, preventing spilling of contents. 

Write for catalog. From your 
dealer or by parcel post prepaid. 


HOBART 
SPILL-PROOF 
TACKLE BOX 


Hobart Metal Manufacturing Co. 
803-16 Ave. S. E. inneapolis, Minn. 
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Anglers and Campers 
Send for this catalog 


“— won’t be long now!” Get busy 
with your Spring overhauling 
of fishing tackle and camp gear. 


Our Spring stock is now complete. 
You need many things—you always 
do! And we’ve got ’em! They’re 
here—‘‘come and get ’em !” 


Men of many years’ experience 

stand ready to help pick out just what you 
need in tackle, or in waterproof tents, sleeping 
bags, air beds and pillows and all the rest. 
Genuine Hudson’s Bay “Point” blankets—ex- 
clusive distributor for Michigan. 


Here at the gateway to the great Canadian hunt- 
ing and fishing territories, we have for twenty 
years outfitted thousands of sportsmen. 

Here at Eppinger’s we believe we have as complete a 
stock of fishing tackle, guns and ammunition and general 
sporting equipment as can be seen anywhere. 

When in Detroit, stop in and see our Sportsman’s 
Den, a real White Birchbark room that 
will inspire you as much as 
the real north country. In the 
meantime, use the coupon and 
get our new complete catalog 
just out, Write in detail about 
any sporting problem—you’ll 
get an answer from a man who 
knows. 

Lou J. Eppinger’s 
Outfitters of Sportsmen 
Dept. C., 131 Cadillac Square 
Detroit, Mich. 
**Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game’ 





- 








EPPINGER’S, Dept. C. 
131 Cadillac Sq., Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen:—Please mail me copy your complete catalog. 


Name 








Address 











Perhaps your best bet would be to procure 
both bait casting and fly outfits. The bait Casting 
outfit should be somewhat as follows: Rod, bait 
casting type, 5% feet, weighing around 5 ounces 
Reel, quadruple-multiplying with a Capacity of 
100 a of about 18 pound test black water. 
proof silk casting line. Lures should be plugs 
of any of the standard patterns, also pork rind 
spinners, weighted fly spinners, and an assorp 
ment of spoons. 

You might include also snelled hooks, sizes ¢ 
4, 1 and 1/0. An assortment of sinkers and som 
three foot bait leaders would complete the stijj 
fishing outfit. 

For your fly outfit get a rod of good quality 9 
feet in length weighing about 5 ounces, with 
plenty of backbone. Reel, single action simple 
disc type. Line, enamel, size E, 25 yards jn 
length. Leaders should be 6 feet with dropper 
loops, medium and light trout for wet fly fishing 

Flies may be any representative Canadian lig 
They should be tied on hooks numbers 8, 10 anj 
12, preferably Sproat pattern. Some wet flies 
are as follows: Montreal, parmacheene belle 
silver doctor, Rube Wood, Seth Green, profes. 
sor, black gnat, queen-of-the-waters, gray hackle 
and Cahill. 

FisH1nG Epitor, 


PRESERVING COLORS ON WINDINGS 


FisuHinG Epitor: 

Please advise me of a color preservative for 
weenie | the colors of silk windings on rods, | 
ave used the collodion and banana oil mixture. 
but find that after five coats, as recommendei, 
the varnish goes through and stains and spoils 
the windings in parts. I have also used clear lac. 
quer but find it darkens the colors too much. 

Can you advise me of some preservative that 
would not require five coats and still maintain 
the original colors? The preservatives sold in 
stores likewise darken the colors too much. 

Frank Greric, Jr 


Comment: The trouble with all color presery. 
atives is that they form a superficial coating on 
the outside of the silk and thus keep the varnish 
— from the wood. Eventually the windings 
work loose and you have the job to do all over 
again. In addition, there is no substance, as far 
as we know, which will absolutely keep the colors 
of the silk. 

The preservatives commonly used are the ones 
you name, collodion and banana oil mixture, 
amyl-acetate, white shellac and lacquer. None of 
these will do the trick. 

Probably the wisest thing to do in connection 
with winding a rod is to use a color of silk sev- 
eral degrees lighter than the shade you desire 
after the varnich is applied. If, for instance, you 
desire a carmine or brilliant vermilion, do not 
use red silk at all. Instead get some bright pink. 
You will find that when varnish is applied to this 
it turns to a brilliant vermilion. 

In every case use a tint rather than a shade. 
You can get a very brilliant and vivid green by 
using a tint of silk which is quite pale. If you 
use the shade you want to start with, when the 
varnish is applied it will turn very dark and be 
almost colorless. 

A further advantage in using varnish directly 
over the silk is that the varnish penetrates 
through the coils of silk down to the very wood 
and holds the thing in a firm grip. The silk is 
saturated with the varnish and becomes a part 
of the rod. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


FLOATING AN ENAMEL LINE 


Fisninc Epitor: 

I took up fly fishing for bass two summers 
ago, using the well known bass bugs. I experi 
enced lots of trouble in keeping my line floating, 
even with the aid of deer fat. Is there any other 
way to keep my line floating? 

Frep McPuHerson. 


Comment: It is sometimes difficult to keep an 
enamel line floating in bug fishing for bass. The 
fault lies not so much with the line as with the 
method. In bass bug fishing your procedure 1s 
somewhat different than it is in ordinary dry 
fly fishing. 

In dry fly work for trout, one fishes wees 
and the line floats on the water naturally, not 
being drawn in or retrieved by the angler. In 
bug fishing, of course, when the cast is made, 
the bug is retrieved with short jerks or some- 
times with a more or less steady motion. This 
pulling has a tendency to submerge part of the 
line, especially if the water is rough. When the 
water has closed over the surface of any part of 
the line, the rest of the line will immediately 
slide under. A lot of anglers like to have the 
entire length of their line on the surface, though 
others do not think it so very important that the 
line float entirely in bug fishing. 

here are several preparations on the market 
that usually work better than deer fat. These 
are eslnasel idly products probably derived from 
petroleum. They impart a lot of buoyancy to the 
iy line. Any tackle dealer should be able to sup 
sly you. , 
; ‘You did not state what size line you are using. 
Heavy lines usually float much better than light 
ones due to the larger surface. 
Fisuinc Epttor. 
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BLUEGILLS AND SUNFISH 


FisHinc Epiror: 

I would like some information on sunfish or 
bluegills. Are they one and the same fish? I 
understand they are classed as somewhat game. 
Will they take flies? If so, what kind? 

What would be the best bait for channel cat? 

I live close to a lake that seems alive with 
carp, but very few will bite. Outside of dough 
bait, corn, cheese and worms, is there anything 
else that these fellows will take? 

WaLtTeR WHITEMAN. 


ComMENT: The bluegill and sunfish are not the 
same. The true bluegill belongs to the sunfish 
family, but usually reaches a larger size than 
the common sunfish. It has an_ intensely bril- 
liant peacock blue tag on the gill and is more 
evenly marked and regular in color than the sun- 
fish. Both the bluegill and sunfish are sporty 
little pan fish and put up quite a fight if caught 
on light tackle. They can be caught with a light 
fly rod and on wet flies about number 12 in size. 
The best patterns we have found were brown 
hackle, professor and black gnat. 

The best bait for channel cats probably would 
be large night crawlers or pieces of fish known 
as cut bait, or even live minnows. Sometimes 
you can catch them on liver or beef. 

“ If you cannot catch carp on dough balls, 
soaked corn or worms, there is no other bait we 
know of that will fool them. 

Fisninc Epitor. 


HOW DO CODFISH SPAWN? 


FisH1nG Epitor: 

What method do codfish take to propagate 
their young? Do they spawn on beds similar to 
small- or large-mouth black bass of fresh water? 
I have been told their spawn is seen floating on 
the water off the banks of Newfoundland. 

D. M. Rowtanp. 


ComMeENT: The codfish, while being a deep water 
fish, nevertheless spawns in shallow water. They 
seek shallow places where the water is fairly 
smooth and constant. 

It is interesting to note that the codfish is one 
of the most prolific of all spawners. It isestimated 
that an adult cod will lay over two million eggs. 
The difficulty lies in fertilizing. There are not 
many fertilized; the majority are lost. 

However, it is stated that it is only necessary 
for each adult fish to be responsible for the 
reproduction of one or two young in order to 
maintain the species. Jordan and Evermann state 
that if all the codfish eggs which are laid each 
year were brought to maturity, the oceans would 
soon be choked with codfish. : 

The codfish spawn occasionally seen floating on 
the surface of the water is probably due to the 
agitated condition of the water. In the vicinity 
of Newfoundland it is quite frequently seen. 
The eggs, however, are laid in fairly shallow 
water and while no definite beds are made, they 
are, revertheless, deposited on the bottom. 

Fisuinc EptrTor. 


BASS IN A QUARRY HOLE 


FisHi1nG Epitor: 

I live in Delaware about five miles north of 
Wilmington. About half a mile from my house 
is a discarded quarry hole which is full of 
water. The ceed is about one hundred feet 
deep in places, but shallows off in spots to ten 
feet. It is about an acre in extent, spring and 
rain-water fed and has an outlet. 

I was considering buying a few young bass 
and putting them in the water. At the present 
time the place contains sunfish, minnows in large 
quantities and a few bass. Personally, I have 
never caught any of the latter, but fish up to 
two pounds have been taken mostly on angle- 
worms. 

Would you advise putting a few fish in the 
place? What bait or lure would you advise? 

Paut C. Hesscer, Jr. 


ComMENT: Inasmuch as you do not know ex- 
actly how many bass your quarry hole con- 
tains, it would be a little difficult to advise you 
as to whether you ought to add any more. One 
of the factors to bear in mind in stocking bass 
is to give them plenty of room. This has been 
one of the greatest difficulties in propagating 
these fish in hatcheries. 

The quarry hole you speak of you say is only 

an acre in extent and this would not make a 
very large place. It probably ought not to be 
stocked with many more than fifty or seventy- 
five bass. Also, this place is exceptionally deep 
and it is a question whether there is enough 
shallow water to afford spawning: grounds for 
the bass. Usually places of this kind are better 
adapted to raising trout, but of course, bass and 
trout do not get along well together. 
._ Many people have had the same difficulty 
in catching fish from quarry holes that you have 
had with your bass, and due to the depth of the 
water it would be rather a difficult thing to tell 
you just what to try. The only thing for you 
to do would be to try every style of fishing that 
you could think of from the deep water forms 
to surface fishing. Why not try some of the pork 
rind spinners and let them sink well before you 
draw them in again. This might work. 


FisHinG Eprror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 











FOR FLY AND BAIT FISHING 
Excel in Every Detail of 
Rod Construction 


Materials of unquestioned quality, expert work- 
manship thruout, and close adherence to the 
Granger high manufacturing ideals, have been com- 
bined in developing GRANGERS—the world’s 
finest fishing rods for discriminating anglers. 
Granger standardized construction methods make 
each GRANGER Rod the supreme value in its 
price class. 

From the preliminary grading of the selected Chi- 
nese Tonkin canes to the final, critical inspection 
and test of each section and item of equipment of 
the beautifully finished rods, every step in pro- 
ducing GRANGERS is marked by the utmost care 
and precision. 

Designing based on the experience of years devoted 
exclusively to rod-making. Factory facilities up-to- 
the-minute and second to none anywhere in extent 
and perfection. 

Cork dises are pressed and There’s a GRANGER Rod to fit the purse of every 
pen aggre». Aang bh. This Fisherman—Bait Rods retailing at $10 to $25; Fly 
Granger method makes certain Rods at $12.50 to $40; Tournament Rods at $20 
that the grip will not come to $50. All except the $10 and $12.50 rods in in- 
loose. dividual partitioned cloth bags and aluminum cases. 


Send Today for Catalog showing GRANGER Rods in actual colors 
of windings and finishes, lengths, weights, prices, etc. 





PUTTING ON THE 
GRANGER GRIP 


Goodwin Granger Company 
Grant Street & Forest Drive ~ Denver, Colorado 








This is our new daylight factory—the largest and most 
modern in the world devoted exclusively to making 
high grade split bamboo fishing rods, 











“Get ’E-M” Bait FISHERMEN 
A Real Bait for Catfish THE EDSON POCKET LANDING NET 


It’s a practical net free from Gongie or 


STAYS ON THE HOOK t i es 
—Will catch fish when other baits fail— —_. san te he ae qe Fy ae 
50 ee — yo of Le rege ee Brice $6.00. Ask your 
Manufactured by ealer or write direct for circular. 
LYNN E. MARTHIS Fairbury, Neb. EDSON MFG. CO., STURBRIDGE, MASS. 


























Fishing Tackle with the 


Manufacturers WINONA 
How the older anglers love to linger STRINGER 


over the selection of fine tackle— 

such splendid tackle, for example, A detachable metal 
as the House of Edw. vom Hofe snap for each fish makes 
always achieves! Established in it unnecessary to lift entire 
1867, every tackle item bearing the string out of water. Simply 
name of this famous House, is of fasten snap to the fish and 


our own manufacture. Made by 
practical anglers, and, for this very reason, demanded — seh me instead of fish 


by experienced anglers the world over. No wonder 
that wherever big game fish gather—on the Salmon, 
Tuna, Tarpon, Trout and Bass grounds, weather- 
scarred anglers swear by the Edw. vom Hofe brand. 
And our prices, mind you, are the lowest for the 
highest quality obtainable! 


Edward vom Hofe é Co. 
90 Fulton Street New York City 
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TO ENCOURAGE BETTER 
SPORTSMANSHIP IN ANGLING 


VALUABLE PRIZES 
For LARGEST FISHES 


To be awarded in the 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL 


om, P ishing Contest 


(Prizes and classes on page 70) 


RULES AND 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with rod, reel and line, and 
with specified lure for some classes of fish. 

The Contest is open to everybody, subscribers, non-sub- 
eX... men, women and children. Contest opens on April 
25th, 1929, and closes on January 2lst, 1930. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or an exact copy, must be 
used when entering a fish. It must be signed by the person catch* 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the contestant before a Notary Public and his seal 
must be affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when ac- 
companied by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon 
coming out of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such 
an entry will be duly considered by the judges. 

6. The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be included 
in the affidavit together with the lure and tackle used. 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a 


CONDITIONS 


tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw with the 
mouth closed to tip of tail, and the greatest girth of fish taken. 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of Prize Fishing 
Contest, FIELD AND StrEAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York. Af- 
fidavits must be in within three weeks from the date the fish was 
caught, unless prevented by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike class an outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. Drawing to be made by placing fish on 
sheet of thin paper and an outline made with pencil, the fins of 
the fish erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weighing and measuring exact- 
ly the same, prizes identical in character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in brief statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete story 
is desirable, but is not obligatory. 

12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment selected 
by the winner from merchandise advertised in FIELD AND 
STREAM during 1929. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 





NER, Field Representative, 


Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman; Van Campen Heit- 
Am. Museum of Natural History, N. Y. Big game hunter and angler; Eucene V. Con- 
nETT, 3rd, noted Ay fisherman and angling writer; Kennetu F. Lockwoop, editor, writer and angler; Joun W. 
Trtcoms, authority on fish culture and Frepertck K. Burnuam, authority on Pacific trout, care of FreELpD aND 












(AFFIDAVIT) 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 
Kind of Fish Weight 
Where caught 

Line 





Lure or Bait 
Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 

Caught by (Signed) 

Street City 

Sworn to before me this 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 


Above to be typewritten or clearly lettered. 





... State 


(Signatures and addresses) 











Length i The ato 
Rod used Reel 





(SEAL) 
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BLA LOST RIVER—BIG REWARD! 

- ZA 3 

ty (Continued from page 15) 

CA I extracted the nicely oiled twelve-gauge 

ream from its dust-proof case, and set the stock 
end on the bumper of the car while I 
polished up the barrel. Off dropped the 
stock, breech end plunk into a pile of 


soft sand! I quoted a few passages from 
The Unexpurgated Epigrams of Sinful 
Smith. 

The gun was too precious to use with 
grit in the works, and time was too 


-R precious to use in making a complete take- 
sj down; so I got out the brother’s double- 
LING barrel and hiked off across the sage. You 


see, I had a perfect alibi for bringing in 
only two hens. Dad and Bo had more 
fish stories than they had fish; so our eve- 


ES ning’s sport seemed to be largely a series 
ot ifs and buts. 

tJ ES Ten o'clock next morning we pulled into 
Mackay, a mining town that still is—lead, 


silver and copper. It’s the terminus of a 
branch-line railroad, an outfitting village 
for fishermen and hunters, and the Big 
Burg for miners and cattle and sheep- 
men. About three blocks took us through 
town, and about three miles took us to a 
farmhouse, where we stopped and asked 
‘ permission to drive through to the river. 
“Sure,” said the genial owner. “I’m 
») irrigatin’ the hay, an’ you'll find some 
water in the trail, but it’s gravel bottom. 
You can make it all right.” 
We did, and found a nice grassy spot 
right on the river bank for a camp. This 

















was more new territory to us and about Ls hea 
. the primest looking set-up imaginable. At WD es S19 «190. 
vith the this time of year the river is down to the , i an (5 o 
1 taken. big-creek class, but it bends and contorts 8) U 
Fishing about, forming big pools, long riffles, deep 
rk. At- bank-channels—in fact, a perfect assort- 
ish was ment of trout water. We went out for an 
judges hour or so, but the fish all seemed to be 
taking their noonday siesta, save a few 
nust be little chaps. 
ym ber Our breakfast had been early and 
- rather ong» OS so Bo and I decided — 
; have a big fish-fry. We prepared a bunc ° . * > ° 
Bo ges of yesterday’s catch, and while I fried a The Strike-Getting, Big-Fish, Level-Wind Reel 
; _ “ d a rat =o yn — 2 O after the fish you want—get right The world’s best buy in a bait casting 
telling Dad came in with the report that he'd to the Big Boss himself. Show him a and trolling reel at the price—only $5.00. 
: oe turned over a big fellow, but Bo and I | find that he'll jump for the instant he Big, strong, yet light and low slung. Gen- 
elected didn't get excited enough to miss any | Jays his cold, fishy eye on it. Get action! uine Meisselbach design, precision work- 
strokes eating. After chow and the clean- ’ ; $ ; ‘ . 
) AND It’s the on-the-dot service and attention manship and quality materials—famous 


up, we voted for a game of pinochle. ; ; , . : 
For once in his life, Dad spurned the | you can give them with the straight-casting, nearly forty years. Deep-anchored pillars— 


festive pasteboards. “I’m going to try the | ever-ready Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye Level- no wrack or twist. Fine balance, smooth 
re fellow again,” he said, and ambled | Wind Reel No. 100 that gets the big shiner running, long service. Nickel steel pivots, 
own to the long pool just below camp. : : é : ’ 
and frog magnates with you. adjustable bronze bearings, nickel silver 
HE brother got out the cards and | Primed with accuracy—the reel that spool flanges. Choice of black, brown, red 
(i chips, and with a box between us we | named itself. Improves your skill, handles or green end plates of polished Permo. 
squatted down for a two-handed game. | the line beautifully. When the Big Boys Unconditional guarantee. 


We had just gotten nicely started when : A 

Dad aieaienelel “I got ’im!” start foraging you can pick them Sold by all best dealers. If “not 

_ Down we dashed to see the battle, and | off. You get the real fish, that in stock”, accept no substitute— 
oe it was sure a _— worth seeing. Three | won’t look at an ill-timed or in- please write to us. Send today for 

> potingllegdhcebaayageon aes a Lene accurate cast. Long, thick, solid valuable fisherman’s “Bite Book” 

F sal stage Dh» oc dns he, old warriors. How they fight! and catalog folder—FREE 

wish. Leaping, shaking, slashing the y iignt. gs . 

water, to the far end of the pool he’d ‘ pra ‘ 

charge. Then he'd nose back pauena The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 

Once he skulked for several minutes 2921 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 


down deep, and we all thought the line 
had snagged a root. Up he came, however, 
to wallow on the surface. Then down he 
went again. 

It must have been between ten and 
fifteen minutes before Dad got the big 
fighter under control and edged him in 
L) toward the sand-bar. When Mr. Trout 
realized that he was in shallow water, 
he surged back into the blue, making the 
reel drum shriek against the drag. More 











sulking : - as The Meisselbach Rainbow — The Meisselbach Takapart No. The Meisselbach Neptune No. 
: king ; one half-hearted leap. He was America’s popular single-action 480 free-spool bait-casting reel. 40, most popular high-grade 
a tiring fast. fly-rod and strip-casting reel. Capacity 100 yds. Price $9.00. middleweight free-spool reel for 


When Dad skidded the old fellow safe ae: Pg yds., $5.00; 50 With fized spool, $7.00. freak ond salt water. Price 
(Continued on page 71) 4 
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Prizes 


Field and Stream—May, 1929 


and Classes 


19th Annual National Fishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the § classes below. 


Any 


outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fire_p AND STREAM during 1929 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis ) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1929. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1929. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 

Must be taken before December Ist, 
east of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) HVestern Division 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1929 
west of the 95th meridian. 


1929 





Above three classificaiions of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure’; but a spoon ot 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly rod 
light lure’ not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on le ader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly rod light lure” not construed ; 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore et 
allowable. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of FIELD AND STREAM during 





PRIZES 
Ist . . . $100.00 
ama. « « « TGR 
3rd .... 50.00 
4th .... 25.00 
5th 20.00 
ae 10.00 

Total $280. OO 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 


cropterus dolomieu ) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1929. 





Fish must be taken in or north of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West V irginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\ij 
cropterus salmoides) Northern Division 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1929, 


Same geographical limits as small-mouth blac 
but identification affidavit not required fo 
division, 


bass, 
large-mouth bass in any 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i. 


cropterus salmoides ) /ntermediate Division 


January Ist, 1930, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina 
Delaware, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


Must he taken before 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i: 


cropterus salmoides) Southern Division 





taken before January Ist, 1930, in 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis 
New Mexico, Arizona an 


Must be 
South Carolina, 
sissippi, Texas, 
Louisiana. 


the 10 remaining classes 


or 


1929 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (Fsox masquinongy) 





(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
veliowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; arranged somewhat in 

ws.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE ( Stize stedion 


reum ) 


spots 


Vit- 





CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS (Pomoxis 


annularis) 


Above four species must be taken before Nov. 
Ist, 1929. 
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PRIZES 
ae $50.00 
jana iw is s EO 
Seas te és 2 
4th 15.00 
Sm. . « « 2000 
Total $120.00 


. e > ° 











lineatus ) 


STRIPED BASS ( Roccus 








(Identification: Black spot, about as big as eye 
of fish, at upper base of tail—-sometimes dupli- 
cated.) 

Above two species must be 
vember Ist, 192 


taken before No- 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


y 


Above two species must be taken _ befor 
November Ist, 1929 
LAKE TROUT (Christivomer namay- 


cush) 





Must be taken before October 1st, 1929, 


TARPON (Tarpon atlanticus) 





1930. 


Must be taken before January Ist, 








y, 1929 


SASS (M 
Division 
t, 1929, 


-mouth black 
required for 


SASS (Mi. 


ite Division 


Ist, 1930, in 


of Columbia 
rth Carolina 


3ASS (Mi. 


Division 


Ist, 1930, in 
Florida, Mis 
Arizona and 


atrix) 


lis ) 


taken before 


er namiay- 


1929, 


1930. 
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LOST RIVER—BIG REWARD! 
(Continued from page 69) 


up upon the bar, we all heaved a sigh of 
relief. The suspense had been exhausting. 
And what a whooping fish he was! One 
you could make one of those three-foot 
arm-spreads about and stretch the truth 
only a foot. With the three- and four- 
pounders rising to the fly, you may well 
guess that the pinochle game died a swift 
and violent death. Bo and I fared forth, 
going down-stream and up-stream re- 
spectively by way of a change. 

I could fill the rest of this magazine 
with details of that memorable afternoon, 
but I’m sure the editor will agree with 
me that some space should be left for 
the cash customers who pay to advertise. 
Dad retained title as Chief Big Fish with 
his first catch, but we got so many one- 
two pounders that we couldn’t do any 
wailing. I raised three of four whoppers; 
could see their thick, glistening sides as 
they swirled for the fly. You don’t need 
any whales, however, if the one-two 
pounders are rising and coming forward 
like converts at a Georgia camp-meeting. 

I lugged a full creel into camp, and I 
know I'll lug with me the rest of my life 
the memory of that afternoon on Lost 
River. A red and white fly against blue 
water. A swirl and flash from the depths. 
A leaping silvery body. The rasp of the 
reel and the strain of the rod. The fight, 
the fear; victory or defeat? Again! Again! 
Again! Lost River—Big Reward! 


JOHN BURNHAM—CONSERVA- 
TIONIST AND HUNTER 
(Continued from page 22) 
been killed, the other could hardly have 
explained away the flawless circumstan- 
tial case that would have been lodged 
against him for murder, with a raw, 
primal motive of the first magnitude and 

all the accessories.” 

In the summer of 1921, Burnham went 
over from Alaska to Siberia, looking for 
a certain kind of mountain sheep that 
scientists believed existed there, though 
specimens were not known to science. In 
telling of the adventure, he says, “Andy 
Taylor, my companion, and I traveled 
twenty-one thousand miles to get one 
small sheep, thirty-one inches high and 
forty-two inches over all. We were five 
days on the sea, fifty days on land trav- 
eling, or unprofitably occupied, and fifty 
days on the hunting grounds. Between 
us, we wore out nine pairs of shoes, 
two sets of tempers, and two pairs otf 
eyes looking for sheep where they weren't. 
But we are satisfied, because we finally 
got the sheep and established a scientific 
fact.” 

If Burnham has a preference in hunting, 
it is for the mountain sheep. “And it’s 
the best tasting meat in the world, too,” 
he adds. 

Down in Lower California he once went 
on a sheep hunt, and while there made 
the shot that he considers the best of 
his career. 

“That’s the driest country in the world,” 
he related, “and I’m not speaking about 
prohibition, but about rainfall. There is 
no dew east of the Pinals. The mountains, 
shaken by earthquakes, are so unstable 
that sometimes a careless step will send 
tons of loose stone down into a chasm. 
Late one afternoon I was walking along 
a treacherous ridge, and heard the rattle 
of stones or the opposite mountain. With 
my binoculars I saw two sheep mount 
and then disappear before I could get my 
rifle on them. But a third sheep then ap- 
peared, and before he could reach the 
summit I leveled at him, taking in the full 
height of the front sight in the allowance 
for distance. 
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We invite you to make an investigation that 
will lead to certain fishing satisfaction in 1929. 
Find, among your friends or the skilled fisher- 
men in your town, someone who has used a 
True Temper one-piece, rapier steel fishing rod. 


Let him tell you of its wonderful action; how 
it casts with half the effort of any other; how 
its delicate balance improves the accuracy of 
casting; how its uniform flexibility from butt 
to tip keeps a tight rein on the fish without 
permitting a dangerous strain on the rest of 
the tackle. Next, examine one of these rods 
at the dealer’s store. Note its one piece con- 
struction of rapier steel with a clock spring 
temper. See how it is hand ground to a taper 
that gives perfect action. 


Then if you are satisfied with your investiga- 
tion, purchase one of these rods and you will 
find it leads to genuine fishing satisfaction. 
Catalog on request. 
Made and Guaranteed by 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 

General Offices: 1928 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, O. Factory: Geneva, O. 


The Toledo: highest grade True 
Temper Rod, with offset reel 
seat handle, genuine agate 
guides and tip top. Furnished 
in black nickel or special 
“Afco” finish. Lengths 3, 312, 
4, 4% and 5 teet. $15.00 at 
your dealer’s. If he cannot 
supply you, write us. 

Other True Temper Rods at 
prices from $5.00 to $15.00 
described in our catalog. Free 
S on request. 


JEMPER 
FISHING Robs 
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New 1929 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
00 flies 


Get it Now 
FLY 


showing 


TACKLI 


over and 


lure in natural color Fly 


casting instructre 







-and new 
72 Page 
« Color 
Catalog 
NOT Free 


OU must send 25¢ and dealer's 1 name for 
this book showing Weber flies, tackle and 
“lifelike” luring novelties —many plates in full 
color—valuable hints on casting. Besides all 
standard patterns, this book features tackle 
especially for American style fly-fishing, in- 
cluding ALL fresh water game fish 
as well as trout! The sport-seekers 
biggest quarter’s-worth but you get /#’ 
your 25¢ back twice: we credit you ¥; 
25¢ on the first order from catalog [is 
and send you a 25¢ fly free. 

Or simpler—slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 in 
goods and get catalog and extra fly free. 


Henshall’s No. 102 Fly Rod Reel 


Never before areel 
value to match 
this. Genuine 
die-moulded, 
reinforced 
Bakelite. Ex- 
treme strength 
yet very light. 
Won't bend, 
dent or break 
from ordinary 
fishing haz- 
ards — “‘brook- 
ies” to bass or 
























salmon. Ca- 
pacity, 100 
yds. “C” line, 











Bean’s Fishing Hat 


High grade, light gray khaki hat with attached 
veil as shown. Sprinkle a little Maine Fly Dope on 
veil and brim and you will enjoy perfect protection 
from black flies and mosquitoes. 


Price: Hat and bottle Fly Dope, $1.35 Postpaid. 
Send for NEW SPRING CATALOG 


L. L. BEAN 
346 M Main Street Freeport, Maine 
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“Somehow I knew I was going to get 
him when I pulled the trigger. It was 
one of those flashes of knowledge that 
come to a hunter—one of those hunches 
that all hunters experience. Well, that 
sheep toppled backwards at the crack of 
my rifle, and fell down the steep side of 
the rotted mountain. It made me sick to 
we that body of flesh and bone falling so 
ar. 

“The climbing was bad, and it was dark 
when I reached the sheep. The next day 
one of the men went out with me to 
measure the length of the shot. We made 
two measurements, taking two hours for 
each.” 

“How far was the sheep from you when 
you fired?” I asked. 

“T’d rather not tell you,” said the hun- 
ter. “Better men than I am have been put 
down as liars for describing shots that 
were closer than this one; so I’m going 
to play safe. But I wiil say that the ani- 
mal was so far off that he was hidden 
from my eyes by the sight on the end of 
the rifle barrel, and looked no bigger, 
when the rifle was lowered, than a pencil 
dot on white paper.” 


OHN BURNHAM talks often about 
what is called a “hunter’s hunch,” that 
mystic something which makes a man of 
the open know when game is near, even 
though he has neither heard nor seen it 
with his ordinary senses. He is something 
of a mystic, too, as are a great many other 
men who have spent days and weeks in 
lonely places, far removed from the sights 
and sounds and smells of civilization. 
Many times he has felt that strange call 
of the North which lures men on to heavy 


” 


| hardships, and almost as often as he has 


felt that call he has answered it. He can 
find his way around in remote wilder- 


| nesses where most other men would be 


lost; he can return to camp without the 


| aid of a compass, or any sign to guide 


| him. How? Well, 


he has an interesting 
explanation. 

“Most of us have lived so long in pro- 
tected surroundings,” he says, “that we 


| have lost the use of certain powerful 








natural capacities within us. Animals can 
always find their way about. The same 
thing that enables these wild creatures to 
go unaided from point to point might be 
utilized by,each one of us, for this ‘direc- 
tion finder’ is latent in every human be- 
ing. The trouble is that we do not know 
how to use it. We call the conscious mind 
into play, and so the subconscious stops 
functioning. 

“At some stage in his development, man 
was no doubt endowed with as sure a 
sense of direction as a homing pigeon, 
but as his conscious mind developed he 
came to rely more and more upon memo- 
ry, and less and less on instinct. But the 
basic instinct is still there. 

“For instance, on. one of my more re- 
cent trips to Alaska and Northern Canada, 
I had an experience that illustrates my 
point that the subconscious, or instinct, 
will help out in an emergency if we but 
give it a chance. Mussen, my companion, 
and I were hunting in a desolate country. 
It had been burned, and one part of it 
looked just like another. This was in the 
Nutzotin Mountains. 

“One day Mussen killed a moose, and 
brought back with him a part of the liver. 
We fell to talking about that moose, and 
became ‘meat hungry.’ Mussen, especially, 
was eager to go back to his kill at once 
and get some of the meat. Accordingly, 
we left our packs and started down a long 
slope to where he thought the dead moose 
lay. We traveled five miles, for the most 
part over thick moss that retained no 
impression of our passage. Eventually, we 
found the moose, just at nightfall. By the 
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A 
Hunter’s Wanderings 
in Unknown Siberian 
Asia 


The RIM of 
MYSTERY 


By JOHN B. BURNHAM 


Oue of America’s 
foremost hunters 


NE of the wildest spots in 

the world, a place almost 
untouched by travelers or by 
travel books, is described in 
this book, published with the 
approval of the Boone and 
Crockett Club. 


American Game’ says, “The 
Rim of Mystery is not merely 
a narrative of a hunting trip, 
a scientific expedition, or an 
account of exploration. It is 
a combination of all three and 
is rich in thrilling exploits, 
scientific facts and rare de- 
scription of a little known part 
of the world.” 
47 illustrations and a 
map. Small octavo $3.50 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th St., New York 








The HARDY (1929) ANGLERS’ GUIDE 
& CATALOGUE. Every Angler’s Standby. 


Plates of FLIES, LURES, etc., in natural col- 
ors. 400 PAGES. Mailed Free. Write to 
Head Office & Factory. 


HARDY BROS., Ltd. 
ALNWICK ENGLAND 


Visiting Europe?:—Make a duty of seeing 
and handling the famous “PALAKONA” 
Split Bamboo Rods. Built under new im- 
proved system, rendering them superior to 
all others, at HARDY’S magnificent Show- 


rooms, 


HARDY HOUSE, 61 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

















“Best Yet” Catfish Bait 


A prepared liver bait, tough and stays on 
the hook; catches the big ones. Try it on 
a spinner for bass and game fish. They 
tell us it does the business. Single Jar 
60 cents; 2 for $1.00, post paid. 


Hughes Bait Company, Niobrara, Nebr. 
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time we had cut out the meat we needed, 
darkness came on in earnest. 

“On the return trip I took the lead 
and held it for some time. Mussen then 
got in front of me. There were no land- 
marks to guide us, no back-trail—we just 
kept on going. After a while I told Mus- 
sen he was bearing too much to the left. 
He did not think so, and began to argue 
about certain trees looking like those we 
had passed when coming down. He in- 
sisted upon reasoning the thing out, but 
I objected. 

“I’m not relying on memory or signs,’ 
I told him. ‘I’m letting my subconscious 
guide me.’ 

“He questioned that method of travel, 
and finally I had to insist that he let me 
alone. ‘If you put doubts in my mind,’ 
I said, ‘I’ll never locate our packs.’ 

“ ‘Hell,’ he said, ‘we’re lost, and if we 
don’t find those packs tonight, we’ll maybe 
not be able to find them at all. We’ve got 
to think, or we are in for it.’ 

“‘We're in for it if we do think,’ I 
countered. ‘This is a case where our in- 
stinct must get us out.’ 

“Realizing that doubt would be fatal 
to success, I put forth every effort to 
dispel from my mind any thought of 
panic, and to think only of the packs, of 
the fine supper and the comfortable night 
that awaited us when we found them. I 
got in a contented frame of mind, and 
went right ahead. It was very dark in the 
burnt woods. There was no moon, and 
the starlight seemed lost in the wilder- 
ness. But on I went, as merrily as I 
could, and then, of a sudden, I stumbled 
over our packs! It is not hard to find 
your way around if you will keep panic 
and doubts from your conscious mind, and 
give that ancient friend of man, instinct, 
a chance to show what it is for. 

“A hunter who goes into strange and 
desolate places, hundreds and thousands 
of miles from civilization,” concluded 
John Burnham, “needs two minds. With 
one of them he attends to ordinary situa- 
tions, while the other takes care of him 
in emergencies.” 


THE FLY THAT BILL BUILT 
(Continued from page 17) 


we trolled. We tried every fly in our 
kits, but without results. The black 
flies, ever-present pestilence in the 
north country, came in swarms. And 
they bit us in spite of the various 
concoctions with which we anointed our- 
selves. The day wore on, grew old, and 
folded its vestments to put on the last 
Joseph’s coat of many colors. The deep- 
woods thrush began to ring his bell-like 
song, and the wild ducks, which had 
taken themselves off while we were pad- 
dling madly up and down the pond, came 
back on swift, sure wings. 

“Now,” said Bill, “if the trout ever 
come on this confounded lake, they should 
come now.” 

This is not a fairy tale, and Bill had no 
Aladdin’s lamp to rub, but his words were 
hardly spoken when the mirror-like sur- 
face of the lake was broken with a re- 
sounding splash, and I saw a monster 
trout arch back from whence he had come. 
ss “Suffering catfish!” exclaimed Bill. 
‘Was that a trout or a beaver?” 

Then it was one, two, three—every- 
where, from one end of the little lake 
to the other, those trout began feeding on 
the insects that hovered in foolish dances 
of death over the water. Were we excited? 
Man! We had reasons to be. That was 
the hour when the century plant blooms! 
Once in a lifetime .one might hope to 
find those trout feeding on the surface, 
as they fed that night. : 

But they would not touch our flies. 
Bill, who by this time was acting two- 


Mr. J. Sterling Bird and his 9% pound 
pike, 33% in. long, taken on the 
Dardevlet, Sept. 15,1928. 








Mr. Bird writes of his 
experiences: 


Here are some picturesof my last summer catches, 
You will be interested, as they were all taken on 
Dardevle lures. I cannot remember having attached 
any cther bait to my line the whole season, as 
nothing else gives me the same satisfaction. 

I used to ug a trunk full of junk, with no suc- 
cess to brag about. Now, I start the season with 
five or six of your Dardevlets, and after an entire 
season’s fishing, in one of the Adirondack lakes, 
will have a record not even matched by the best 
guides. In fact, I get’em when the guides do not, 
and they can’t understand it. I do—it’s Dardevlets. 

During 1928, not counting many smaller ones, 
I landed the following. all considered big fish in 
that locality: — 

8% pounds, 33% inches; 9% pounds, 33% 
inches; 10 pounds, 36% inches, and 10% pounds, 
36% inches—every one caught on your baits. If 
there are any fish about and one keeps casting 
with a Dardevlet, it makes them so dar-devlish 
mad they try to kill it. 


Yours for Dardevles, all the time, 





J. STERLING BIRD 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 





**Yours for 
Dardevles= 


all the time!’’ 


Pike anglers—Attention! You are warmly in- 
vited to read Mr. Bird’s letter above. 


Just as soon as the ice is out, and the roil is a bit set- 

tled, try the black and white Dardevlet (#102). It’s 

equally good for Wall-eyes and Pickerel. Give these 

ag . en tte and you'll be writing me letters like 
“ 8 


For Trout, the smaller size—Dardevle’s Imp—is the 
right medicine. This lure is only 24 in. long, weigh- 
ing % ounce, 80c at all dealers. 


How are you fixed for lines? Sure those you have held 
over aren’t going to snap just when youare coaxing a real 
prize winner in out of the wet? We have a complete 
range of Osprey lines for bait and fly casting. We freely 
admit these are among the best lines in the country—and 
the price is right. Send for catalog showing our complete 
line of angler’s specialties. See them at your dealer’s. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


“Outfitters of Sportsmen” 
Dept. C, 131-135 Cadillac Square 
DETROIT, MICH. 







Guaranteed 
Waterproof 
Silk 


“ 
Dardevlet,” 
2% in. long, 

lin. wide. ¥%5 oz, 

Tice, 





“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game” 























THE ows’ RUNGE BRIAR ROOT 
PIPE $1 .00 Prepaid 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, handeut from 
old seasoned briar-root, treated to re- 
quire no breaking-in. Genuine Bake- 
lite Stem, Guaranteed not to crack or 
burn thru. 


mitt’ “TROUT FLIE 


Biological survey and scientific study of trout 
streams enabled us to design the 


A.L. & W. SELECTED SIX, 
Striker. Black Witch Mink, Kingfisher, Blue Heron. 
< AL &W Favorite—proven to be th: best assortment 
for American waters after years of experience and testing Ex- 
clusive designs 

Sizes 8-10-12—T.D eyed flies to gut Send $1.00 for 
sample set of six along with free literature on 


FISHING IN CANADA. 


Also authentic fishing and hunting information on request 
¢ Now! (stamps not accepte 


ALLCOCK LAIGHT & WESTWOOD <2n""73 
















Sweet Crop, St. Bruno, Trish Roll, Three Nuns, Honey Dew and 50 

ESTABLISHED 64 YEARS pea ey tty Br 
IMPORTED R - 8.0. " 

227 BAY ST. TORONTO CANADA A. RUNGE & COMPANY Dept. F-5 

18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We parce! post anywhere Established 1894 

GENUINE 















The fastest running spinner in 
the world. Low in price, un- ° 
equalled for results. Plain 25c: 


AL WILSON 





weedless 30c, 9% in. long. At your : 
dealer's or direct. Circular Free. ) 
Cuas. H. StapPr, Prop. A 7 TACKLE 








‘ Send for catalog. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER MPG.CO. / AL WILSON COMPANY 
Pattee : 1539 Folsom Street San Francisco 
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Combination Hunting and Fishing Coat 
In a FEATHER No, V you can either fish or hunt with 
the greatest convenience and freedom. It’s. so light you 
don’t know you've got it on. Yet it protects against chill- 
ing winds and is waterproof. “Dryback 
or Money Back’’ guarantee. 

Has large rubberized pocket clear across back for fish 
or game. No creel necessary. Properly ventilated. Blood 
and stain proof, Short length for deep wading. Rubberized 
lining easily washable. 


Feather No. V $10.00. Drybak Cloth No. 87 C.F. $8.00 


Bears famous 






astical 


BREECHES 


In bottom of breeches (at back) is 
inserted elastie webbing. Pull ‘em on 
no lacing. Newest sportsman’s style 
*, quickness and convenience. 
Sreeches reinforced with rubberized 
dick. Keeps out water. Also mosquito 

proof, No. N.E. Breeches $4.50. 
Send coupon today for catalog 


THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 










93 Worth St. New York City 
Send me catalog and full details of all FraTHer and 

| Spring and Summer Dryeak apparel. | 
NGWE ....cccccccccccccecccsccosereccecscessccccccorescooooosessossosqcsscesoorss 
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MITIN-NIX 


ASS, Pickerel, Muskelonge, 
Trout find it hard to resist 
a strike at a Min-nix Crab. It 
wobbles, dives, crawls with a 
steady, that 
holds your line taut. Almost 


natural motion 


every strike hooks your fish 
and he stays hooked. Try your 
tackle shop first. If they haven’t 
them, send us your dollar. 


Metal crab shown, %% oz., 3 in., 
or troll, bass, pickerel, mus- 
kies, 5/0 O'Shaughnessy or 1/0 
treble. Bright nickel, —_ yellow, 
oxidized bronze, red and white. As- 
sorted Bucktails. $1.00 ea. postpaid. 


MIN-NIX 
739 Clinton Ave. So. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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thirds insane, suddenly reeled in his line. 
‘rom his pack he drew out his fly-kit. 
With fingers that trembled, he laid out 
his assorted feathers, among which was 
every conceivable color under the heavens. 
The salesman who sold Bill that outfit 
must have laughed himself sick when he 
departed with it. 

From this assortment Bill chose a fly 
that he said he had tied himself. That 
fly was too much. Jake and I laughed 
until the tears slid down our greased 
faces. But Bill paid us no heed. Talking 
to himself in a strained and jerky man- 
ner, Bill worked on, stopping only to dig 
the black flies out of his ears and eyes. 
|} Of all the flies that a fisherman ever 
| produced, Bill’s beat them all. It was 
like nothing under the sun. It was four 
times too big and, as Jake said, “It looked 
as though it would drive the trout insane 
with fright.” It looked like a feather bed. 
But Bill got it hitched on, and threw out 
a whale of a line. And the gaudy thing 
lay like a haycock, right where it landed. 
Bill moved it two or three times, and then 
whang! A big trout struck it. 

“Hold him!” yelled Jake. 

“Hold nothing!” yelled Bill, the tears 
actually running out of his eyes. 

Swish! Pur-r-r! Away went yards of 
sill’s line. Until that night Bill had never 
caught a trout that weighed over half a 
pound, but he had read books and books 
on “how to.” Some of those book-instruc- 
tions he then put into practice. Some of 
the things he did and said weren’t in any 
book. And the things that trout did not 
do were the things that a trout couldn’t 
do. He bored down into the mud, he 
rushed out into the lake, and he rushed 
back again. 

Bill pulled in yards of slack line, and 
it tangled and wound about his feet. That 
trout went under the canoe, and Bill 
couldn’t stop him. He came back again, 
and out he went, leaping like a fool sal- 
mon. He churned up the whole lower 
end of that lake. After forty-five minutes 
by my wrist watch, he roiled up on his 
side. Bill reeled in yards of line. I grabbed 
the landing net to land that trout. Then 
he came to—the trout, I mean—and out 
he darted, as much alive as ever. 

“There he goes!” shouted Jake. “You 
let him rest up!” 
| The trout took all of Bill’s line, and 
| had to have more. Bill walked all over 
me as he rushed from the back of the 
canoe to the front, where Jake sat. He 
reached out his rod and gave that fish 
the last possible inch of line. Then Bill 
did an astonishing thing, which was not 
in the books on “how to.” He fell out 
of the canoe. And when he fell out, Jake 
and I nearly followed him. But that 
canoe was a wonder, as canoes go. 








HERE was an astounding splash, and 
3ill disappeared. Jake grabbed the net, 
apparently thinking to net him. Up Bill 
came, and I noted that he still clung to 
his rod. He blew like a whale in a gold- 
fish bowl. 
“You'll drown!” bellowed Jake, sweep- 
ing his comic net at him. 
3ill stood up. His ears were just above 
the water-line. He swashed around and 
began to walk ashore. As he emerged he 
put the rod over his shoulder. There was 
a big flat rock on the shore, and Bill 
climbed on it, looking like a dripping 
bullfrog. With his feet planted, Bill began 
the frantic business of landing that trout, 
for, by the gods of war, he was still fast! 
Bill pulled the slack line in, hand over 
hand—a most unsportsmanlike tactic. The 
old fighter was trashed, and came in like 
an obedient dog on a leash. Bill bent over 
and lifted him up by the gill. What a 
| trout he was! His under jaw shot past 
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his upper by an inch, and curled up like 
a hook over his snout. Even now, hanging 
in Bill’s den, he always reminds me of a 
maiden lady who has for a long while 
had her mind made up what she will say, 
if the chance to say it ever should arise, 

Bill dug out a little set of scales. Eight 
pounds and two ounces to boot! 

It was almost dark. We took turns 
with Bill’s fly after that. Casting and 
playing trout in the dark is an art by 
itself, and we broke up a lot of rigging: 
but so long as that blamed fly held to- 
gether we hooked trout. Some of them 
we landed. 


GUN AND OUTBOARD ON 
ARCTIC RIVERS 
(Continued from page 25) 
the current. So far as I myself was con- 
cerned, barring some sort of arboreal en- 
tanglement, I would probably have been 
rolled out below with nothing worse than 
half a lungful of water to get rid of; but 
of the boat and its load there would not 

have been much to salvage. 

Without wasting time in thanksgiving, 
I concentrated effort upon keeping the 
boat on an even keel and gradually work- 
ing it out toward the clear water beyond 
what had been the topmost branches of 
the blocking spruce. Climbing up by the 
caving undercut bank was impossible. The 
only chance of saving the outfit was 
through getting it out into the open river 
and drifting down with it to a bar where 
a landing could be effected for recondition- 
ing operations. 

With my legs being continuaily jack- 
knifed under the boat by the force of the 
current, that was a precarious bit of 
crabbing. I had made almost far enough 
to swing clear when the tree, as though 
unwilling to let its prey slip so easily 
from its clutches, tore loose the last of 
its tethering roots and swam off with me 
and the boat in its arms. Of course, it 
had to roll over three or four times to 
shake free of cumbering dirt and estab- 
lish equilibrium. 

While this was going on I was rather 
hard put to keep clear of the Dutch wind- 
mill action of the revolving roots, but 
once it steadied I found the thick mass 
of branches a welcome protection against 
the lash of the gale-driven waves. In the 
end it furnished substantial, if involun- 
tary, help by grounding on the head of 
a bar past which I would otherwise have 
been swept by the current. This happened, 
most opportunely, just above a bend where 
the set of the river was again into an 
undercut bank, at which I could hardly 
have avoided being hung up among trees 
and drift in much the same way as had 
happened above. 

The rest was just a matter of dragging 
the boat out on the bar, emptying and 
draining it. Damages were astonishingly 
slight. Almost nothing of importance had 
been lost and little save the stuff in the 
grub-box injured. Cameras and _ films 
were dry in water-tight bags, also clothes. 
With no dry wood for a fire, it was a 
bit chill shifting togs on the bar, but the 
change was not any the less welcome. 
Screw-top cans had kept water out of 
the gasoline. The motor coughed and spit 
until the last of the moisture was worked 
out of it, but was hitting as evenly as 
ever at the end of five minutes’ running. 

Nipawin Rapids, roaring in the bottom 
of a mile-long gorge directly open to the 
full sweep of the storm, was white as a 
toboggan-slide and almost as bumpy. | 
did the best I could by avoiding the rocks 
which stuck up and taking my chances 
in running over the others. After es- 
caping from the mess under that caving 
bank, a few boulders more or less, as 
long as they were in open water, had few 
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up like terrors. Two or three times muffled 
anging “pings” told that the propeller had kissed —— 
ie of a rock, but only a perfunctory forward dip “NS 
while by the tank of the tilted motor contributed CSS Cll ©C O ——— 
ill say visual evidence. — 
| arise. The next rapid had no name on the 
_ Eight map, but it occurred on the reverse of a CG = TT 5 
hairpin bend that gave the river a two- ] ) 
turns mile reach running almost due south. NY A Good Place , 
gz and Kicked by wind, current and motor, I NS Z 
art by raced down that at all of twenty miles an | Sw For Bi Trout Z 
gging: hour, only to double another a that | mm & — 
eld to. disclosed the river apparently following = 
f them a parallel of longitude straight for the] & rs pool nana” maanemage Va 
north pole. And direct from Old Boreas| tream — in aaine s 
himself came a frigid blast which, not Rangeley Region— fa- 
IN content with turning the sleety rain to mous for its five and 
snow, was making a methodical and cal- six-pound square tails. 
culated attempt to roll the river into a 
ball and tumble it back up the cafion. Here—and everywhere — | 
‘Ss Con- Only the certainty that Nipawin Ferry Sportsmen “in the know 
gh was not far away now kept me from giv- prefer 
a ing up and making camp at such shelter 
¢ than po could find at the head of that wind- BASS 
ot but ravaged reach. Shy of the banks after Outdoor Footwear 
ld not my run-in with the fallen tree, I barged Built expressly for the purpose 
cai to the attack right down the middle of Quer tanwening tees tedies on 
giving, the channel and fought it out as best Mossarinn Rowe 0 Come leaeey 
ng the I could. Full speed was impossible with- way ty Se be : 
work- out courting sudden burial, but I did not 
beyond shut down a notch more than was neces- 
hes of sary to keep the waves from combing 
by_ the over green and solid. Flipping out what 
le, The water I could with bailing tin, I let the 
it was rest accumulate. Fortunately there were 
oe no rocks or bars; or, if there were, I 
where did not hit any of them. 
\dition- That poleward-pointing reach of river 
, was-just about five miles long. My pain- hh? ° 
jack. ful rate of progress may be judged by Fou ree : 
of the the fact that I was over an hour and a ‘Ofenueees) A 
bit of half in putting it astern. When a sharp ; ng vm 
enough bend to the east brought a buffering y 4 
though wall to soften the force of the gale, there ‘s 
easily was the cable of the Nipawin Ferry, ‘\~ 
last of shrilling a note of welcome as it rocked 
vith me in the wind. Two men ran down to take | F 
urse, it ar ee iil 
’ my line as I swung round and came up _ 
mes to against the current to a landing below the 
estab- moored ferryboat. One was a weasel-quick G H RB A Snags ey oe Cc (% N42 
h little chap of about five feet four ; the other, * a ‘ fi 
Spe a towering blond giant of six feet five. x 20 MAIN STREET WILTON, MAINE 
ts, but i . - -— CU, = 
. conan HE small-man introduced himself as 
ousien Kilgour, the fer ‘yman, and the other 
In the as Ole, his assistant. “They had a phone in 
smal Nipawin you were on the way,” he said ; 
ead af “so we've been watching for you. There’s 
ao hea a warm place to sleep in my tool-house 
ppened, . -~ top of the hill. tre a pK os. 
: nad supper, p’raps you'd like to nibble 
Fosage at the roast goose Ole’s new bride has Ss T R E N G T H 
hardly just about got done toa turn. THE STRENGTH AND DURA- 
g oness The northeast gale which had buffeted 
‘as had so mercilessly two days previously was BILITY OF THINGS THAT ARE 
lying in ambush for me as soon as I took 
ageing r o — again. ——— 2 dips MADE TO LAST AND STAND 
o the south gave a few minutes’ respite 
5» Bee now and then, but with the general course HARD SERVICE ARE EMBOD. 
oe fat still holding northerly I found myself IED IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
in the waging another slap-banging battle with 
Sion wind and waves. As I could not afford OF FALLS CITY TACKLE 
slothes. to waste gasoline pushing water and at- 
was a aan J aes Caey the crs BOXES, BAIT BOXES AND MIN. 
2 efore long for a sheltered place at which 
“= I could tie up and wait until the oppo- NOW BUCKETS. 
ont a sition became less violent. ; 
nd eplt A non-belligerent chase after a fright- SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
worked dee ner pease bag 2 a TRAVe auiee ute Pantin AS = A EOE Sa Tae WC a aaa ear ii 
oon Phe ahead of the boat, lured me past a friendly THE LID IS LIFTED | ainms 7 
bottom circle of silver birches, but proved to my | seh & Site Oe, Ren Se 
to the advantage in the end, when another half | ; 
. one mile opened up the clearing and buildings Send me your catalog. 
mend of a deserted lumber camp. With four or Pees eer 
» roc five inches of water already slushing ~ | 
-hances around in the boat and the wind tending = el ” | Address fp ok Eee a oe ee 
a a to augment rather than to weaken in . we 
si eS op Fy wale oi oe DRIES, 
4 ( e single log d ema e ol 
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To keep bass from sneering 


Get this 
FREE 
BOOK! 


ts E new Abbey 


& Imbrie catalog 
is fuliof the kind 
of tackle that a bass won’t turn up his nose at. 
It’s full of lures and lines and rods and reels 
that are just about the finest that 100 years of 
know-how can turn out.And every type ofAbbey 
& Imbrie tackle in its 128 pages has been tested 
for its job by Abbey & Imbrie fishermen. They 
take it out and test it—and it has to come 
back with scales on it before we start urging 
you to use it! Yet you’ll find Abbey & Imbrie 
tackle at your dealer’s sporting a mighty pleas- 
ant price tag! 
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Twenty-Five New Sart Water Rops have 
just won a place in the Abbey F Imbrie line— 
and they’re daisies! They’re in the new Abbey 
tf Imbrie catalog, too. And your copy is free. 
Write to... 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Fishing Tackle Division of 
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(Dept. F-5), 20 Beekman Street, New York 
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You'll Get Them 
With 
Hildebrandt Spinners! 


Trout, Bass, Pike, Muskies, Blue 
Gills, Perch—ALL game and pan fish 
have been taking Hildebrandt Spinners 
consistently for over thirty years—and 
their appetites will be good in 1929. 

Don’t make any difference what 
method you use—casting rod, fly rod, 
old cane pole, or trolling line—you’ll 
get fish with Hildebrandt Spinners, 

See the new baits for 1929 in Hilde- 
brandt’s Hints. Send for your copy. 
It’s FREE, 


HILDEBRANDT 


950 High St. Indiana 





Logansport 





The old watchman, glad of anything to 
break his solitary vigil, received me with 
open arms and hustled me up to the cook- 
shack for coffee. His dog, a sort of a 
scrub collie, was equally friendly as long 
as I remained in the open. But at the 
first door I started to pass he circled be- 
hind and, without so much as a yap, 
jumped straight for the back of my neck. 
I never saw so small a dog so ambitious 
for a high-up hold. Missing his mark 
by a few inches, his jaws closed harmless- 
ly on the slack of my slicker, from where 
he dropped to meet his master’s toe in 
mid-flight. No fullback ever put a drop- 
kick between the goal posts more smartly 
than irate old Dan punted that surprised 
pup over the top of the swill barrel. I 
only hope his canine mind was equal to 
reasoning out why he should be praised 
and petted for biting a suspicious char- 
acter one day and booted the next. 





N Austrian trapper who lounged into 
the camp during the afternoon told a 
story which accounted for the sudden ap- 
pearance of the swimming moose. Short of 
meat for his large family, he had gone out 
after a bull he had been “chumming” with 
salt against such an emergency. The law 
was never enforced against a man who 
really needed food, he explained. The 
moose, nervous over a noise from some- 
where up-river, had started to run before 
the hunter got within good range. His 
shot had either missed or only slightly 
wounded the animal, which, in its fright, 
had bolted straight for the river. 

About to shoot again at a brown blur 
floundering through the waves at the point 
his quarry had dived over, he had held his 
fire just long enough to discover that the 
supposed moose was a canvas motor-boat. 
The roar of the wind in the trees had pre- 
vented his hearing the engine. He was 





glad he had not fired, he said; but just the 
same, he wished the fat fool had not 
blundered along and scared off his moose. | 
He was a bit worried, too, for fear that 
the big stiff might have been a game war- 
den. Who else could be loony enough to be 
batting around in weather like that? 
With the fumes of a third cup of coffee 
incubating love of all the world in my 
brain, I had not the heart to respond to 
snickering old Dan’s nudgings and whis- 
pered prayer to “Pleese, meester, kid 
heem on lak hell, chust fo’ fun eet is.” 
The gale blew itself out during the 
night, and the next morning revealed 
the foam-white reach, which had forced 
me out of the fight, almost lake-like in 
its placidity. The current was slower than 
I had found it anywhere below the Forks, 
with the river tending to broaden and 
sprawl among frequent islands. That I[ 
had not yet reached the beginning of the 
delta, however, was evident from the fact 
that the map indicated long stretches of 
broken water at Tobin and Squaw Rapids, 
thirty or forty miles below. There was 
nothing to show that the river began to 
scatter and lose itself above the head of 
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the old channel of the Saskatchewan. 
Ten miles below the lumber camp I met 
Mitchell, the Tobin Rapids Fire Ranger, 
pushing up against the current in his 
big red canoe. Landing for a conference, 
it developed that he was on his way to 























| Soing in person. Assuring me quite defi- 


Nipawin for winter supplies. The fall 
rains had put an end to further fire haz- 
ard for the season, and he was getting 
ready for trapping. Realizing at once 
that it would set him back a week or 
more to see me through the delta, as his 
chief had requested, I asked him merely 
to draw in on mv maps the best practicable 
course he would suggest for reaching 
| Cumberland House and not to consider 
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RODS 


Action! Life! Beauty! 
To see a Divine Rod—get the “feel” 
of it—play a game fish on it— 
is to know how good a rod can be. 


Four prize-winning fish caught on 
Divine Rods in 1928 Field & 
Stream Fishing Contest. 
All stained rods guaranteed against 
color chipping off. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Fred D. Divine Co. 
508 Roberts St. Utica, N. Y. 





High-Grade Split Bamboo 
FISHING RODS 


Write for special booklet T-D describing 
Thomas Special and Dirigo Rods 
Made at the Rod Shop of 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY 
BANGOR, MAINE 
Manufacturers of the Fishing Rod of Quality 
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At Last the Fisherman’s Dream is Realized 
froaTineg ALR-FED 
MINNOW BUCKET 


Keeps Minnows Alive and Frisky for Days in Hott- 
est Weather and when Carried over Rough Roads 
No Other Bucket Can Supply Air Automatically 
Air is essential to minnow’s life. The Air-Fed bucket 
automatically feeds them. Constant bubbling supply of 
air works automatically. Just pump up once or twice 
a day. It is identical in construction as the 1928 Non- 
Floating Air-Fed Minnow Bucket with the two im- 
provements of the ‘‘Full- Floating’’ Minnow container 
and the ‘“‘permanent pump. 


Full 8 quart; 50 to 100 Minnows. 


Running board at- 
tachment extra 75c. 

West of Rockies $4.75 
Canada $5.25 


At your Dealers 
or 
Only Live Minnows AreBait Order Direct 


Ai F d — Ad, mo 
lY- e —- your ade 


STAMPING CO. 
Quincy, Ill. 


AIR-FED MFG. & 
401 South 7th St. 








Wade Anywhere uith 
HODGMAN 
WADERS 


EEP STREAMS or 
allow, they're all the same 
when ou’re wearing Sodpuan Wetees. Go where 
shing’s best, not where your boots dictate. 
seams your wading radius, enjoy your fishing 
more, bring home a better catch. Stay dry, 
warm, gg unwearied, James C. Gil- 
bert, Dearborn. ichigan, writes: “Us 
Hodgman Waders fishing grayling on the 
Yukon .. . found them comfortable effi. 
cient, much better than ordinary waders.” 
Weight, stocking foot models 32 or 48 
ounces; boot foot model, 6 Ibs. Abso- 
lutely waterproof. 
Ask your Dealer for Hodgman Waders 
HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 
i Framingham, 
Mass. 


Mail coupon for catalog aelder woe FREE 
SAMPLES Wader materials, 


Hodgman Ral ha any 
106 Tripp St., Praminabem, Mase. 
Send FREE samples Wader materiale and folder 


My Sport Goods Dealer i ig 





old Saskatchewan channel could be navi- 
gated, he mapped as best he could a 
course which, if followed, would ultimately 
bring me out about half-way down Lake 
Cumberland. 

Mitchell and his trapper companion 
had been visited in camp, just at day- 
break, by a she-bear and two half-grown 
cubs. The bodies of the cubs, still un- 
skinned and looking like a pair of young 
huskies curled up in sleep, were in the 
bow of the canoe. The mother, wounded, 


had retreated into the brush, and they | 


had not cared to follow her without 
dogs. They thought she would undoubtedly 
be dead by the time I passed the place, 
and said that I could have the skin if 


I wanted to go to the trouble of taking | 


it. I declined the offer with thanks, but 
not to be outdone in generosity, pre- 
sented them with the hide of the bear I 
had shot at my first camp below the Forks. 

One or the other of these gifts, it would 
seem, actually made an attempt to deliver 
itself. I did not paddle out to identify 
the bloated carcass of a black bear which 
came bobbing down Tobin Rapids late 
the same afternoon, but I am inclined to 
think it was that of the scarred veteran 
which had fallen to my rifle while loot- 
ing my grub-box. The river had risen 
quite enough to have covered the bar upon 
which I had left it. 

A very broad stretch of river, broken 
by a number of beautifully wooded little 
islands, narrowed at the lower end to 
crowd into the three-miles-long gorge 
coursed by Tobin Rapids. There had been 
the usual warning in Nipawin about both 
Tobin and Squaw Rapids, but one glance 
from the head as I entered the former in- 
dicated a descent too slight to make for 
dangerous navigation. A careful watch for 
the many large boulders still pushing their 
heads above the rising floods was the only 
precaution necessary in running through. 

The white-washed ranger’s cabin came 
into view on the right bank as I doubled 
a slight bend half-way down. As I landed 
on the sandy beach below, a chorus of 
dog-howls swept the river like the sud- 
den opening up of a battery of masked 
guns. When another canine salvo from a 
hitherto unnoticed cabin a few hundred 
yards below burst forth, the rocky gorge 
was filled from wall to wall with a bed- 
lam of savage yapping. 


S a pack of half-starved huskies prowl- 
ing around a deserted camp is not 
a respector of subtle distinctions in the 
matter of raw meats, I kept my rifle in 
hand until wary scouting had revealed 
that each of the units of Mitchell’s teams 
was tethered by chain and wire. The soli- 
tary skulker from the lower cabin was 
disposed to keep his distance. Both packs 
were ravenous, a consequence, as I subse- 
quently learned, of a slip-up in prear- 
ranged plans for feeding. 

Mitchell had handed me the key of 
his cabin, with an invitation to put up 
there for the night if it suited my purpose. 
It seemed a shame to throw away the 
three or four hours of daylight which still 
remained, but the temptation to have a 
roof over my head when another massing 
of storm cohorts to the northeast moved 
into action was too strong. Adding half 
a slab of my own bacon to some dried 
fish for a feast for the hungry dogs, 
potted a grouse with my rifle and boiled 
up the collected fragments scattered by 
the devastating soft-nose with onions and 
beets and carrots to form a delectable 
“mulligan.” 

When static from the gathering storm 
jazzed to death the orchestral supper 
accompaniment I had tapped from Saska- 
toon with my radio, I unearthed Mitchell’s 
ancient cylinder phonograph and munched 











FISHING 


You'll catch more fish—and have 
more sport if you use Jamison 
fish-getting lures. 








BARBLESS 
HOOK TROUT 
AND BASS FLIES 


Wet Flies—to gut. 24 patterns, No. 4, 6, 8, 10 
ae 12 hook. 20c each or $2.40 per dozen. 

Dry Flies—-no snell. 12 patterns, No. 8, 12 
and 14 hook. 25c each or $2.80 per dozen. 

Inverted Bass Plies. No. 1-0 Ringed Barbless 
Hook, no snell. 14 patterns. 40c each or 
$4.80 per dozen. 


THE 
SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 


(Made under J. P. Shannon Patents) 
Most popular and successful all-around bait. An 
extraordinary fish-getter no matter how it’s 
used—casting or trolling—in deep or shallow 
water, or in the weeds. Besides being absolutely 
weedless, spinners are placed in such position 
that no fish can strike at them without getting 
hooked. Made with red, yellow, white or black 
feather fly—and natural, frog color, red, yellow, 
white, red and white or black Bucktail Fly and 
Grey Squirrel Tail. Price each, 90c, 


NEW 
SHANNON WEEDMASTER 


A wonderful, new, effective super weedless bait 
for casting or trolling. Great for bass, pike, 
pickerel or any game fish. Tail strip, equal to 
pork rind, already attached—can be removed 
for deep water fishing. Dressed in red, white, 
yellow or black feather fly, or new less-wind- 
catching Bucktail in same colors, or combination 
of colors. Price each, 90c. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send di- 
rect. Be sure to write for complete catalog 
of Jamison Barbless Hooks and Lures, 
Shannon Spinners, Coarer Baits, casting 
lines, ete. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. 25, 739 S. Calif. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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KELGIE MFG.CO., FAIRMOUNT, IND. IT FROM MOLDER 


LINEN FISH LINES 


Extra Strong 
12 thread line Equally low prices on special 6 
3.50 and 9 thread tournament lines. 
ne Also 15, 18 and 21 thread lines 
340 yards of durability. 


Write for sample card and prices 


C. MOORE & CO. PHILADELPHIA. P PA. 
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Mus tad wre et Viking 
Hooks Size No 1 


Made by Mustad 
Used the World Over 


Ww" Mustad Hooks, when you get a 
strike you’re more sure to hook and 
land your fish. 

For centuries, Norway’s excellent fishing, 
inland and at sea, has demanded the best 
hooks. Mustad Hooks are so superior in 
both hooking and holding that they have 
long been the most popular hooks in use 


all over the world. 


“ght am alee, lara feck 
Every standard pattern, variety and size. 
For most sport fishing the new Mustad- 
Perfect Viking Hook generally is best. 
Forged steel of the highest quality, with 
best perfection of bend, point and temper. 
Used by leading American makers of 
fine tackle. Ask your dealer for them—in 
flies, snelled, ringed and on all baits. Write 


our New York office for FREE samples. 


O. MUSTAD & SON 
OSLO, NORWAY 


New York 258 Broadway 

















A Good Catch 


you can’t always be sure of a good 
catch. But this much is sure—you 
will have more fun fishing if you use a 
Martin Automatic Reel. 


It’s automatic! Swift and sure—in- 
stantly responsive to the touch. With 
the Martin you can play your fish and 
not be worried about slack. Operated 
entirely by one hand. The Martin now 
makes it possible for those handicapped 
by the loss of one hand or one arm to 
enjoy this wonderful sport. 


Sold by leading sporting goods deal- 
ers everywhere. Prices $4.50 to $12. 
Illustrated booklet sent free om request. 

MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
600 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 
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my “mulligan” to the tunes of another 
generation. When I awoke in the morn- 
ing, the sun was dancing on the tail of 
Tobin Rapids and there was not enough 
air stirring to rustle the leaves of the 
quaking aspens outside the cabin window. 

Squaw Rapids proved no rougher than 
Tobin, and much shorter. Just how such 
a legend of danger has been built up 
around both is hard to say, but probably 
through trouble trappers and Indians 
have had in one or the other through 
running with overloaded canoes. The foot 
of Squaw Rapids is the last broken water 
above Lake Cumberland. 

(To be continued) 


SUBDIVISION TROUT 
(Continued from page 27) 


We then made our way to the swamp, 
where the cattle were sloshing luxurious- 
ly among the marsh marigolds. Just be- 
fore the stream entered the final phase 
of its existence, it whirled over a rubble 
of pebbles with a surge that licked high 
at the bank. The first toss of the bait 
landed a ten-incher that zigzagged across 
the riffles until snubbed, and was discover- 
ed to be hooked gnly by the skin of the lip. 

With all its puny might, the stream 
flung itself against a log raising a satiny 
back just above the froth and bubbles. 
Beyond the log was a pool so dark and 
still that the trees and sky above were 
painted in subdued tints upon its sur- 
face. Here we knew a fish was lurking, 
and we slipped back through a ridge of 
birches, climbed the rail fence and wrig- 
gled down the bushy incline, flat on our 
stomachs. Close to the edge of the pool, 
so close that his dorsal fin was out of 
water, lay a monster of a trout, idly 
fanning his tail. 

The bushes, thrusting in every direc- 
tion, made it impossible for us to reach 
him with a worm; so we lay there for 
several minutes, watching. Not once did 
he change his position or give an inkling 
of our presence. A kingfisher swooped 
down from above, hov ered over the shal- 
lows, but saw us as he was about to dive, 
and streaked away with a wild chatter. 

3ut the alarm went unheeded. 

We tossed a pebble beside the fanning 
tail, and the trout moved leisurely away. 
We saw him glint as he passed through 
a square of sunlight and then the myriad 
flashing of chubs near a drain pipe be- 
neath a long disused road. We knew he 
had gone into the pipe. 

We waited at the base of an ancient 
oak for half an hour, plotting his cap- 
ture while lying on our backs and gaz- 
ing upward into the sky. Occasionally we 
heard the rumble of traffic on the super- 
highway, the jangling of trucks, the clat- 
ter of milk cans, the blatting of horns; 
but the human panorama was mercifully 
hidden from us. The squabbling of jays 
and the scolding of a fox-squirrel drowned 
at times the sounds of civilization, and in 
the periods of quiet the bees hummed, the 
wasps droned and filled the fragrant still- 
ness with a murmur like that of the waters. 

Ever so quietly my friend tossed his 
squirming worm almost into the mouth 
of the pipe. It sank immediately, drifting 
slowly with the current until it rested 
on the bottom of the tile. We waited, 
tense, while inch by inch the bait moved 
farther and farther into the shaft of 
blackness. Then suddenly the line seemed 
to leap out of water, and from the tile 
there came a hollow ‘booming as the big 
fish struggled to free himself. 

But it was over in a twinkling. A boom 
louder than the rest, a splash, a wave 
that sent the water spiders scampering 
for cover, and the line was slack and 
limp. The king was still a king, once 
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more in his lair beneath the bushes, 

“I want that fish,” said my friend as 
we sauntered leisurely to the car. “And 
I'm going to creel him if it takes fiye 


years. We'll try him again before long, 
Tl float a fly down to him from the 
bridge.” 

He sucked his pipe thoughtfully, 


“We're the two most fortunate mortals 
on earth,” he resumed. “We've discoy- 
ered a wilderness paradise at the back 
door of the city, and incidentally one of 
the best fishing spots in the -state. Out 
of gratitude to “the old chemist, let’s keep 
the stream as we found it. We'll stock 
it annually. We'll plant more willows, 
We'll sow it with stumps and deadfalls, 
It'll be ours, and ours for life. But first 
we'll get that big trout. Shake!” 

We shook. 

After many agonizing delays, the day 
of the great adventure arrived. But when 
we reached the tract, we gasped from 
the numbing shock of what we beheld. 

First a curtain of dust, and through 
the dust an army of men, horses and en- 
gines in an orgy of destruction. The 
stream, willows and all, had vanished, 
and in its place a mound of ashe$, tin 
cans and refuse coiled and looped into the 
distance. All that remained were a few 
pools of water, red with rust. Upon the 
ridges, workers were hacking down the 
birches, while others were grubbing out 
the bushes and seedlings, and pulling up 
the vine-covered stumps with tractors, 
The oaks had been leveled and the hill 
was gaunt and bare, with ribs of sand 
staring into the sun. 

“Goin’ fishin’?” A young man in golf 
attire and clasping a blue-print surveyed 
us with amusement. 

My friend found it difficult to answer. 
“Not now,” he finally replied. 

“Sorry if we spoiled things for you,” 
said the man with the blue print, not 
unsympathetically. “Have to be finished 
with this development in three weeks.” 

He pointed to a crimson and _ yellow 
sign reading, “Alhambra Gardens Spanish 
Bungalow Subdivision—Gluckstein and 
O'Toole, Progressive Realtors.” Red and 
yellow flags with the legend Alhambra 
printed upon them fluttered along the 
road, where a concrete mixer chugged 
and churned, and where trucks and steam 
rollers poured their hot breath on man 
and beast alike. 

“Yes, sir; we're doing a nifty job of 
it, if I do say so myself.” He pointed to 
a row of white stakes stretched across 
the dump heap. “That’ll be Don Quixote 
Esplanade, leading down to the Cristo- 
bal Colon Plaza and the community ten- 
nis courts. Right where the crick used 
to be. Ten days ago this was the damned- 
est lookin’ place you ever saw.” 


THE TREK OF THE DUCKS 
(Continued from page 30) 


back and a mud hen long enough, 
and the person who can _ determine 
which is which by the taste is rare. 

Those who fill up on a carcass satu- 
rated overnight in a solution of salt and 
then baked for half a day rarely repeat. 
They are the persons who go about say- 
ing that there isn’t anything they like 
better than wild duck, but that they can- 
not stand more than one or two messes 
because of the wild flavor. No doubt they 
would have the same regard for beef or 
lamb or venison if it were maltreated ina 
similar manner. 

Those who have discovered that over- 
cooking is a culinary crime will eat duck 
many times during the open season if the 
birds are available. They have learned 
that a duck split down the middle, broiled 
for twenty minutes and then bathed in 
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=" Dependable 
Fishing Tackle 


If our goods are not better than you can pur- 
chase ANYWHERE else for equal price, return 
them and have price refunded (without question). 


We Mention a Few Specials: 
LEONARD 


Trade Mark Regis. U. 8. Pat. Off, 
Split Bamboo Rods 


Have been made by the same Organization and 
under the same supervision for the past 50 years. 
The knowledge, care and skill used = the selec- 
tion of materials and manufacture ake Leon- 
ard Rods THE WORLD’S STAND: ‘RD. ‘OF coM- 
PARISON. BUY A LEONARD—and let the ‘‘other 
fellow’’ compare his Rod to yours! A full ~. M4 
patterns of Rods for ALL KINDS OF ANGL 
is shown in our catalog. 
For Trout Fly Fishing, the popular Rods are: 
DRY FLY RODS 





No. 50—Length 8 ft., weight 356 02. ss-..$53.00 

No, 50%—Length 8% ft., weight 4 oz. . 0$53.00 

No. 51—Length 9 ft., weight 434 02. c.ccscsseee $53.00 
WET FLY RODS 

No. 45—Length 9 ft., weight 4 02. ........cccccoreee$48.00 


No. 52HLH—Length 91% ft., weight 7 oz. ....$53.00 
The Numbers 51 and 52HLH are suited for the 
heavier fishing of Canada, Rocky Mountains and 


Pacifie Coast. 
The Original 
BIVISiBLE 
HACKLE 
FLIES 
Made in four 
sizes: Nos. 10, 
12, 14 and 16. 
$3.00 per dozen 
Stocked in 
10 Different 
Colors 


Also 4 SPIDER 
TYPES 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON 
23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(Established 1822—Now in 107th Year) 
Everything for the Angler 
Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions and 
prices of goods, but also COLOR PLATES OF 
FLIES. and a “NOVEL INDEX" with complete 
ie scription of outfits for angling for various Game 
Fishes. Copy Mailed on Receipt of 10¢ in Stamps. 























BINOCULARS 
3 to 24 Power 


Everything in_ binoculars, 
field glasses, telescopes and 
optical instruments. The fin- 
est and largest assortment in 
America. Catalog gives all 
information how to choose the 
best for your individual needs 
at the LOWEST PRICE. 
Deters rete. for Prices 
Catalog Free--200 Glasse: 


DUMAU RIER C 
Dept. 25, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


SURPRISE 


ON EVERY PAGE 
Write for special catalog 
FISHERMAN’S 
BUYING CLUB 
93 Stillwell Ave. Kenmore, N. Y. 























AUTOMATIC STRIKER SPOON 


Automatically hooks the fish the instant he 
strikes. Catches more 
big fish. Greatest 
casting and trolling 
spoon made, Catalog. 


Length: 15% 2% 2% FY 1” §/, 
Price each 40c 4Gc 6 3. So P40 
Finishes: Silver, Copper, = “{ wa mS, 


S. E. Knowles Co., Migs. 3rd Foor, ‘977 lioward St San Francisco, Cal. 














“THE SALMON RIVERS 
OF NEWFOUNDLAND” 
A Fisherman’s Guide 
Illustrated. Sketches of 80 rivers. 
Price $1.60 postpaid. 
Newfoundland Publishing Co., Inc. 
262 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 























melted butter is a toothsome, enticing 
dish that becomes more and more appreci- 
ated with the passing of years. Its proper 
and exact preparation is an accomplish- 
ment to be handed down in the family. 

Most persons who delight in rare steaks 
will become devotees of the rare duck. The 
farther east, the rarer the duck in the aver- 
age household. In England there are gour- 
mands who hang up undrawn fowl until 
they begin to ripen. They are then dressed 
and served blood raw, after having been 
singed or warmed slightly in deference 
to those who believe that no flesh should 
be served unless it has been cooked. 

The Panhandle of Texas is one of the 
few places in the United States favored 
by large flights of game birds where there 
are no market shooters. The early settlers 
helped to support their families by the 
sale of prairie chickens, wild turkeys and 
quail, but there was no market for the 
waterfowl because the ducks were more 
numerous and more easily had close to 
the large cities in the East. Game is so 
plentiful in the Panhandle that those who 
don’t hunt have a neighbor right around 
the corner who does, and he is only too 
glad to take care of their wants. The 
giving away of the game is more of a 
problem than the killing. I have lived 
in the Panhandle five years and have 
never heard of so much as one complaint 
of game being sold. 


HE geese that winter in the Panhan- 

dle suffer more than the mallards and 
pintails, proportionately, but the number 
killed is not large. Geese have not learned 
to alight in the center of the lakes except 
occasionally. They prefer the edges, where 
pits can be cunningly hid, and also they 
feed in the fields in the daytime. They 
are not averse to feeding in fields dotted 
with shocks in which hunters may be 
concealed, and they will fly low when 
traveling about the country, which is 
something the December mallard will 
never do except in the worst of storms. 
And geese seem never to have learned 
that a bunch of geese on the shore of a 
lake may be captive wild birds, close to 
which hunters are in wait. But live de- 
coys mean nothing to the December mal- 
lard. 

Geese become ridiculously tame when 
not hunted. In the fall of 1926, three 
hunters found a lake where the geese 
were “using.” The geese had been fre- 
quenting this lake for several weeks be- 
fore they were discovered. The three 
hunters killed 65 within an hour, and say 
they could have killed 200 if they had not 
become conscience-stricken. For decoys 
they had one wild goose and two dozen 
paper profiles. Several of the flocks de- 
coyed the second time. The story of this 
kill leaked out, and although the game 
wardens did everything possible to make 
a case against the hunters—the limit is 
four geese per man in one day—the 
proper evidence could not be secured. 

There were days last fall when skilled 
hunters from a proper blind could have 
killed as many as 500 ducks in one day. 
Four years ago I unknowingly violated 
the law, which at that time permitted the 
taking of eight geese in one day. I killed 
11 geese out of one flock in six shots 
with a pump gun. Fifty of them decoyed, 
and in making a swing they bunched in 
close range. Other hunters in a pit across 
the lake say I cut down five with my 
first shot, two with my second, and then 
one each with each of the remaining four 
shells. I did not realize how many I had 
shot until it was over. But this happens 
only once in a lifetime. 

Two hunters last fall slipped up on a 
creek where the mallards were swarming 

(Continued on page 98) 


AtLast/A FreeSpool 
Reel witha StarDrag 
at Nolncrease in Price 


OcE AN CITY 


ail 
a oo 
200:549 


Greatest 
value ever 
offered. Never 
before has any other Reel with this important 
improvement been offered at anything like the 
price. Star Drag same as on most expensive 
Tuna and Tarpon Reels. Tension always 
against fish—not fisherman. Free-spool Throw- 
off at top and Star Drag on handle instantly 
accessible. 

Bakelite Side Plates, Phosphor- 

Bronze Bearings and _ Spiral 

Gears, German Silver Frame. 

Ike 


Walton 
Spoot Reel 
7 A $ 2 oO 
Yards } $2 5 


A Free-Spool, Surf-Casting Reel of highest 
quality. Can be taken apart. Tension-Drag on 
handle acts against fish, not fisherman. 












German Silver Frame, Brown Bakelite Side 
Plates, Spiral Phosphor-Bronze, ete. 





You Might Equal the Value or the Price, but 
you Cannot Equal the Value for the Price. 











For Sale at All the Better Sporting 
Goods Stores 
If your dealer is unable to sup- 
ply you with these Reels, we 
will mail one or both, insured 
Parcel Post, on receipt of price. 











Send for Reel Catalog A 


Ocean City Mfg.Co. 


1347 Noble St.,Phila ,Pa 
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Edited by HENRY CLAY FOSTER 


IN THE SPRING 
A BOATMAN’S FANCY— 


By Henry Clay Foster 


HE call of the swimming hole to 

the boy of twelve is no more 

powerful these balmy spring days 

than the overhauling urge to 
the real boatman. At least so I’ve found 
for, lo, these many years. Somehow the 
smell of fresh green grass just sprouting 
reminds me of the smells of paint re- 
mover, and paint, putty, turps, boiled oil, 
and what have you? Then the question 
arises: “Where did I put those old dun- 
garees last fall?” And I find them hang- 
ing in the locker down at the boathouse 
all ready, save for a shaking that removed 
a few coats of dust gathered over the 
winter. They feel a little cold, to be sure, 
but I get into them, rub my hands with 
the feeling that I'm not so old as I thought 
I was last winter, and look around me, 
quite satisfied with the prospect of dig- 
ging in on the job of overhauling the 
ship, such as she is. 

After a lot of useless talk with other 
fellows equipped with equally good inten- 
tions, but somehow loath to get down to 
the actual drudgery of it, I manage to get 
going. I stand back and bewail the 
passing of that beautiful coat of paint 
she had on her last year, shake my 
head at the ravages of 
winter, and make my 
plans for renewing that 
hull paint and that var- 
nish on the bright ma- 
hogany work. Also, 
those seams underneath. 
The motor is in pretty 
good shape. What she 
needs is small stuff com- 
pared with the hull job. 

So I begin with the 
underbody. I do this be- 
cause my enthusiasm is 
high at first and I don't 
mind the dirt and dis- 
comfort of lying on my 
back and working pa- 
tiently down those end- 
less seams. Well, before 
I do a lick of work I take 
stock of what I need, and 
get the tools in hand for 
each job as it turns up. 

A steel brush—as big 
as you can get—is the 
very thing for removing 
that broken, uneven cop- 
per scale on the under- 
body. Few boatmen, I 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

e are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











believe, realize how important is a smooth 
underbody to a boat’s performance. The 
resistance of the medium is great enough, 
Heaven knows, in water motoring, with- 
out adding anything to it by having a 
rough surface on the underbody. I never 
try to use a blow torch on copper paint. 
You won't either, once you've tried to. 
It doesn’t work. If the coating is hard 
to handle,—and it usually is—I invest in 
a gallon of fine paint remover. It’s mean 
stuff, that paint remover I use. It makes 
lots of paint removers seem lady-like by 
comparison. It’s savage in its effects. I 
get it from marine dealers. They handle 
business-like paint remover as a rule— 
and you need it when refinishing a boat 
that has been in service a few years— 
and mine has. 

Well, I get an old paint brush, a wide 
one if I can find it, and slop the paint 
remover onto that copper paint. Then 
I get out a broad bladed putty knife, 
the corners of which I’ve long ago ground 
off to render it less harmful to the wood 
it must scrape—and I get busy. I use 


One and a half tons of merrymakers going along at thirty miles an hour 


lots of paint remover, several coats, ap- 
plied a few minutes apart so that it is 
continually soaking into the copper paint. 
Then, when a patch is good and soft, I 
draw the edge of my putty knife down 
the surface very carefuliy and steadily. 
This, when done right, will bring off 
practically everything on that spot at one 
strike, provided the paint remover has 
done its work well. Then I overlap that 
stroke just a little and draw the blade 
again and again. When I’ve finished with 
a spot, I have an old turkish towel handy 
with a pan of gasoline nearby. No, I don't 
smoke when I’m doing this. You'd better 
not, either. I dip the old turkish towel 
into the gasoline and wipe down the spot 
I’ve just scraped. The paint remover has 
softened all the paint and the rough towel 
and gasoline washes it down in jig time. 
I don’t spare gasoline either. My boat 
is in open air and I know that gasoline 
will take its departure in mighty short 
order. It always has, cigarettes being 
barred in that vicinity. 

This is a very sloppy piece of work, 
judged by the man who does it, or even 
by the wise-cracking bystander, which no 
yacht club ever lacked since there first 
were yacht clubs. It may cost a bit more 
to get this part of the job done, but it 
is fast, and extremely effective. Then I 
wash down the whole underbody with 
more gasoline and another old turkish 
towel that soon gets gummy with odd bits 
of softened copper paint 
I wouldn’t have dreamed 
could have survived my 
first attack. You'd be 
surprised to see what 
a fine result can be ob- 
tained in this manner. 
And the work is not 
nearly so laborious as 
lying under the boat for 
extra hours spitting dust 
and copper paint scales 
while you scrape it off dry. 


HE washing down 

with gasoline is to 
get off all the paint re- 
mover so the new paint 
will not be affected by 
paint remover in the 
pores of the wood. Then 
put on a priming coat of 
copper paint. 

The seams are the 
next job. Now a motor- 
boat must do two things 
to be a successful outfit, 
as has been said before 
now. It must first float, 
—and then “mote”. So 
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Tue] The Fastest 


fish Boat 


Seaworthy Boat’ 


---That’s What the Winner Says 


a 


ond That's What the Milwaukee-Chicago 
Outboard Marathon Race Proved! 


On June 2nd, Thompson Boats again demonstrated in most conclusive manner their 
superior seaworthiness and s over a course so rough that few were able to reach the 
finish line. Franklin Cook, in his Thompson-Built ‘‘Vagabond,” flashed through the 
Milwaukee-Chicago Marathon in comfort and safety, taking— 


First Place in Class B and Fifth Place in All Classes 
Out of a Field of 95 Starters 
Mr. Cook wired us as follows: “‘My Thompson Hi-Speed Fish Boat won First Place in 
B Class in the Milwaukee-Chicago Marathon Saturday, and Fifth Place in the entire race, 
competing with 95 of the fastest boats in the country. In my opinion the Fish Boat is the 
Fastest Seaworthy Boat on the market.” 


Mr. Cook writes: “The Only Boat To Finish Dry” 


t‘My Thompson was the only one to finish dry. I did not need to bail it out once the 
whole trip, and when I got in to Chicago the boat was in better condition than any other 
boat there. It is tight as a drum even after the most severe pounding a boat ever received. 
It rode level at all times and did not pound, the way all the other boats did. It cut through 
five-foot combers and really RODE them instead of smashing up and down all over the 
place. It maintained good planing speed even in the roughest water.” 

No other boat combines such comfort with utmost speed and safety. 


Free Catalog shows a complete line for outboards, including Step-Planes, 
. Family Models, etc. Write for it. 


Write for the Free Thompson Catalog 


BETTER BUILT Boars , {WRITE TO 


TWO BIG EITHER 


ee THOM D SION We 
201 Ann St. eng rE 101 Elm St. 
Peshtigo, WISCONSIN \%~_— Cortland, NEW YORK 











“Thompson Beats the World on Boats” 


Outboard Motor Boats—A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models, good for 
over 30 miles an hour. Also some entirely new 
models for general pleasure use with a speed 
of 20 to 26 miles an hour. Built strong and 
durable and absolutely safe. 


Canoes $48 and U; me all wood, others 
canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, strong and 
durable. Choice a many distinctive color 
combinations. 


at real money-saving prices. 


Rowboats and Up—The most complete 
line ever pos tole | 


Kee 


With or without i For 
s. 


jotor Boats— 
lakes, rivers, shallow water and w: 
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With the Release Charger women 
and children need no longer de- 
pend upon masculine help to start 
even the bigger SEA-HORSES. 
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The Johnson Underwater Exhaust 
restores peace to our waterways. 
It makes conversation pleasant in 


a SEA-HORSE driven boat. 


hak oe, 2. 


with Astonish ing 
Developments ‘shaiit 


add a i ee ld to 


OU wanted the thrill of | 


winged motion over the 
water... the luxury of power 
boating at small craft expense 
...the clean, unfretful smooth- 
ness of outboard motoring that 
knows no fumes, no exhaust noise 
.. with a motor so responsive it 
requires no more effort for start- 
ing than it takes to snap a whip 
... quick on the get-a-way... bril- 
liant in performance. Well, you 
have it now—with Johnson’s 
amazing new SEA-Horses. 


mee 


These radically different motors 
change the whole complexion of 
outboard motoring. With the 
Johnson Underwater Exhaust 
they eliminate loud, staccato 
exhaust reports. They submerge 
exhaust gases. They give you a 
sense of quiet luxury never be- 
fore known to this sport. 


Even more impo:tant—the SEa- 
Horses solve once and for all, 
the outboard starting problem. 
Through the Johnson Release 
Charger starting is made easy ... 
positive...under any condition 
... even when the motor is stone 
cold ... or flooded with gas! This 
wonderful invention cuts starting 
effort to such an extent it can 
hardly be called an effort. It 
opens the joys of outboard motor- 
ing to women and children, who 
can start a SEA-HorsE with ease. 


Johnson’s determination to build 
the world’s fastest and most power- 
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Automobile 


Certainty 
rlitem a-1y 
of 





Starting 





ful outboard mo- 
tors without sacri- 
ficing the depend- 
ability for which 
Johnson is famous, 


No Exhaust 
Fumes & 





has resulted in the 

development of two new-type mo- 
tors. These are the four-cylinder 
Sea-HorseE 32 and the twin- 
cylinder Sza-Horse 16. Largely 
through the use of the Rotary 
Valve these motors develop 50% 
more power per cubic inch dis- 
placement than has been possible 
in Johnson Motors heretofore. 


ane 


Make no mistake. There isa vast 
difference between outboard 
motoring of a year ago and SEa- 
Horse motoring of today. If you 
want the wonderful pleasure of 
the new sport, you'll want the 
revolutionary outboard improve- 
ments that are exclusively the 
Sea-Horses’. See your dealer for 
a demonstration. 


Write for Catalog. Soldon Free 
Trial and Easy Payment Plan 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


1083 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 
IN CANADA: 

Canadian Joh Motor Company, Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ontario 
Distributors for British Columbia: 
Hoffars, Lid., Vancouver, B. C. 





Outboard Motoring 


Gnjoyment 





SEA-HORSE 
32 
Four Cylinders 











The Six SEA-HORSE Models 


SEA-HORSE 32: 4-cylinder rotary valve 
motor. Equipped with Release Charger and 
Underwater Exhaust. Price $325. 


SEA-HORSE 16: Twin- ay oe rotary 
valve motor. Equipped with Underwater 
and R Charger. Price $250. 


SEA-HORSE 14: Twin-Cylinder motor. 
Equipped with Release Charger and Under- 
water Exhaust. Price $230. 


SEA- HORSE 10: Twin-Cylinder motor. 
d with Charger and Un- 


derwater Ae wag Pace $185. 


SEA- HORSE 3: Twin-Cylinder motor. 

d with R Charger. Full Pivot 
Steering. World’s lightest twin. 38 Ibs. 
Price $150. 


SEA-HORSE SINGLE: Wortd’s light- 
est outboard motor. Full Pivot Steering. 
27 Ibs. Price $115. 


Prices F. O. B. Waukegan, Illinois 














Johnson 


Outboard .—=.Motors 
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Smooth 
Quick 
Dependable 
Speed 


17 miles an hour easily in 
a big, roomy boat like this 





with the 


Backed up by years of proven 
performance, the new Uni- 
versal Flexifour gives real 
de luxe performance in 
launches, small runabouts 
and fishing boats. 


Here are ten to fifteen hon- 
est horsepower in a 4-cycle, 
electrically started motor 
that has been designed and 
built in every part to do a 
marine engine’s job. 

And the Flexifour is ex- 
tremely light in weight, 
compact, and easy to take 
care of. Send for complete 
specifications. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. FS-5 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FIRM 


USING THE NAME ““UNIVERSAL’’ 





I I 


STEVENS 
BETTER MODEL 





FLAT BOTTOM BOATS FOR FISHING 
$28.00 and Up 
Also a complete line of Speedsters and 
Family Runabouts—durable, seaworthy, 
fast boats—fully described illus- 
trated in 1929 Catalog. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 
aine 


and 


11 Center Street Auburn, M 














Flexifour 
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the floating mechanism is entitled to first 
consideration, as this is considered of 
primary importance, especially by those 
who have overlooked the underbody one 
spring and trusted to luck, which didn’t 
come through. Yes, sir, a leaky boat all 
season is a fine way of learning that 
springtime optimism as to seam condition 
doesn’t deliver anything but grief later 
on. 
When I'm working on the seams, I 
like to do a good job on them, an extra 
good job, so I -can forget them the 
remainder of the season. Now, if your 
seams have been gouged out often by 
some ignoramous with a sharp cornered 
putty knife, they are not the smooth little 
canals they were originally intended to 
’ ofa ~ = ~~ 
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be by the builder. They are scraggly on 
the edges and splinters have been started 
here and there, and some of them are 
quite deep. These should be filled in with 
putty or whatever seam composition you 
are using. If the knife’s stroke does not 
leave a smooth surface, here is a little 
trick that helps considerably. Have a 
little pan of linseed oil nearby. When 
you have smoothed a seam as best you 
can for a distance and are ready to go to 
another, dip your finger tips in the oil 
and rub them along the covered seam. 
You'll find that your fingers will not stick 
to the putty or gum stuff you use, but 
will leave almost a mirroriike smooth- 
ness behind them. This is a homely meth- 
od, but it works. Try it. Professional 
painters and seam experts may grow 
profane at the idea, but it does work for 
an amateur, and my boats are known for 
being practically leakless. I think the bot- 
tom of a boat is to keep the river out. 
And that’s what I want it to do. 

Now, I almost forgot to mention the 
caulking. A boat doesn’t need caulking 
very often,—every few seasons at most. 
3ut before any seam filling compound is 
put on, I always check over the caulking 
in the seams, dig out the old cracked 
seam filler with my putty knife, and get 
ready for filling them again with fresh 
“goo”. That, too, is a very undignified 
name for the seam preparations we use, 
but if it isn’t mighty “gooey” it won't 
stick to the seams and caulking the way 
it should. Do not, whatever you do, get 
optimistic, or hurried, and use old or 
dried seam filling compound. You are 
borrowing trouble. You might as well 
almost leave things as they are in the 
seams and hope they will give you no 
trouble. Old, dried out seam filler simply 
won't stick, it will crack early and often 
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and let the river in about your dainty 
ankles. I warn you! And the best of these 
seam preparations will get old and dried 
out if left in a locker long enough. And 
when you open a fresh can, don’t get a 
spell of parsimony and try to use the 
top skin. It is like that which forms 


on paint,—it ruins the job where it is © 


used. 

I spend considerable time carefully 
marking out my waterline groove. I be- 
lieve a boot-top on a boat makes her 
twice as sightly, and I always go to the 
necessary trouble to have one. The lines 
are drawn deep into the wood, but are 
filled up with paint each year and have 
to be cleaned out carefully. The grain 
of the wood is likely to make this a very 
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A nice catch made far upstream before breakfast 


ticklish job and if you are finicky about 
neat waterlines, it should be done with 
care. Nothing arouses more merriment at 
an anchorage than an undulating water- 
line. I know that, too, by sad experience. 

If you are changing your waterline, do 
it right. Take a long strip of wood, a 
lath, preferably, and tack it on the hull 
with its smooth edge along where you 
want the new waterline to be. Make sure 
it is right. Then draw the corner of your 
screw driver along the top of it, making 
a deep groove in the surface of the wood. 
Then remove the lath, fill in the nail 
holes, and you have your marker for 
at least many a good year to come. 


HEN you come to the freeboard of 

the boat, you can use your blow 
torch to your heart’s content. But here’s a 
pointer. If you start burning off the paint 
at the waterline and following each plank 
for several feet, with the blow torch, then 
use the scraper, you'll find you make a 
mighty neat job with fair speed. Take 
care not to gouge out your seams as you 
scrape off the old paint. Use the same 
scraper you used on the bottom, that is, 
one with the corners ground away and 
rounded, so that no twist of your wrist 
will stick it into the wood and make an 
impression hard to remove or fill in. 

Make short strokes with the scraper 
and depend more on the paint raising 
properties of the flame than on the sharp 
edge of the scraper to do the work. 
A sharp putty knife will be certain to 
gouge the wood, however careful you 
may be. 

When you have removed all the paint 
from the hull, you should reduce the ap- 
parently smooth surface still more. It 
only looks smooth. It isn’t, nine times 
out of ten. You should remove every 
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enced Exhaust 
—without ANY Loss of Power 


A Lockwood Feature that Makes 
Every Water Motoring Occasion So Much 


More Enjoyable 
The long-wanted improvement in Outboard Motors is here. 
Lockwood Engineers have solved the problem of silencing exhaust noises and 
removing gas fumes. Today you will find waiting for you at your Lockwood 
Dealer’s, an entirely new experience in outboard operation. Get into a boat 
driven by the New— 


LOCKWOOD 


“SILENT CHIEF’’ 
and see for yourself how— 
—Loud Exhaust Noises are gone 
—Disagreeable Gas Fumes are removed. 
The most remarkable fact about this new Lockwood achievement is this— 


There is No Loss of Power 


TheLockwood Chief, always famous for power and great speed, 
holder of 10 out of 12 1928 Official American records for Motors of its class, is 
actually increased in power and speed by this New Lockwood Improvement. 


No Other Motor Offers You ALL These Advantages 


First — Matchless s in its class as proven 10 times out of 12 by official records. 

Second — Silenced Exhaust without any loss of power. 

Third — Elimination of gas fumes. ‘ 

Fourth — Continuous automatic lubrication of both main and crank-pin bearings. 

Fifth — The “Lockwood Pilot’ — an exclusive safety feature which “takes hold of the 
Motor when you let go,” leaves both hands free, holds your boat to its course and prevents 
sudden -reverse. 

In addition to these five major features, there are also—Protected Bakelite Gasoline 













































Convenient Gauge, Improved Lockwood Carburetor, New Convenient Finger Tip Control, 
hase Terms Pumpless Cooling System, and the Extra Powerful Fly Wheel Magneto. 
tly 9 —,- Other Lockwood Motors for this Season Include 
pong rs ar aes The Lockwood ‘‘Racing Chief’’"—a Motor that is all that the name implies, Ag 
yen ey Bn Rs oot with twin carburetors and fresh oil lubrication. 
Motor out of income he Lockwood “‘Ace””—A 50 1b. Outboard developing about 7 H. P. and & 


tead holder of every 1928 Official American Speed Record for motors of its class. 
= of capital. Write or send coupon today for copy of the New Lockwood Catalog. 


Lockwood Division 


Outboard Motors Corporation 
93 So. Jackson St., Jackson, Mich. 


CANADIAN D UTORS 
McQuillin, Ltd., 1955 Georgia St., West, Vancouver, B. C. 
Fred I. Mitchell, 1203 Notre Dame St., East, Montreal, Que. 
Syco Supply Co., 230 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 

Marshaill-Wells Co., Winnipeg, 
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The World’s 
Fastest 
Standardized 


Cruiser 
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watersports reaches 
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particle of blistered paint from the wood 
that is not actually filling in some de- 
pression or seam. Don’t, whatever you 
do, get the idea that succeeding coats of 
paint will cover up uneven places. If the 
paint is put on right, it will only show 
them up all the worse. That is a para- 
dox, but a true one. This is particularly 
true of glossy paint, used for the finish 
coat. 

Use a lot of sand paper in grades rang- 
ing from, say No. 1% to No. 0. Wrap 
the sandpaper around a fair sized block 
of wood which is smooth, and rub away. 
This is far better than steel wool, w hich 
tends to produce minute grooves in the 
wood unless one is skilled in the han- 
dling of it. And the dislodged particles 


thing you should not rush through. Park 
your brains and spend the day with sand- 
paper. At least you'll sleep well that 
night—and be proud of your boat's ap- 
pearance the rest of the season. 

When the smoothing job is done to 
suit, get out the white lead or putty, or 
the combination thereof, which you find 
works best, and fill in the holes. Many 
of these are invisible when the wood js 
bare. It is best to spread on a thin filler 
coat first. Let this dry thoroughly and 
then you'll find you can see all the de- 
fects in the wood which were hidden 
from the eye before. Fill these in, let the 
filling compound dry, and smooth off with 
fine sandpaper. Then put on another 
thin coat of paint. These first coats should 


ownership of the swift, sleek, blue-blooded 
Banfield “32.” This richly groomed sea 
skiff is designed, equipped and powered 
to meet every demand for seaworthiness, 
comfort and speed in a craft suitable for 


deep water fishing, cruising or commuting. 


BANFIELD 32 


Powered with 
100 H. P. Kermath 


Powered with 


200 H. P. Kermath 
Speed 28-30 M. P. H. 


$7,950.00 $7,150.00 


Illustrated Literature on Request 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WoRKS INC. 


LES OFFicts AND PERMANENT EXHIBIT 
277 Pork Ave Bldg.- s02'tixixaton avt.+ New York City 
saecesT = came 


ATLANTIC micoLanoh miw s08sey SA SRIFTS om 


Speed 18-20 M. P. H. 





Spend more time fishing 
and less in getting there 


at the happy fishing 
This Old Town square-stern canoe 
with portable motor will get you there in a 


Be THE “early bird” 


grounds. 


It’s wonderfully fast, sturdy and 
Built to carry heavy loads, but 
Comes with or without 


hurry. 
durable. 
very easy to handle. 
sponsons. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows 
and prices many light, water-tight models. 
Paddling, sailing and square-stern canoes, 
extra-safe Sponson models, dinghies and 
sturdy family boats. Also speedy craft for 
outboard motors — racing step planes and 
hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe Co., 915 
Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 


eee te ee 
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The outboard brought them back with a nice mess of fish and in plenty of time fot 
breakfast 


of steel wool find their way often into 
crevices, producing tiny rust spots and 
uneven places in the finished job. 

When you use sandpaper it is time to 
exercise a little nerve control—if you are 
inclined to work with too much nervous 
energy. If you do, and most boatmen seem 
horribly impatient during the overhauling 
period, especially toward the end of the 
job, this is the time when you should get 
philosophical and take it easy. Sandpaper- 
ing is one job which can’t be hurried— 
unless you have an electrically driven 
machine to do it. If you have an electric 
drill, you can rig yourself up one. 

Take around piece of wood say, an inch 
thick by 4 inches each way. Round it into a 
near circle, smoothing it down on one side 
and the edges with sandpaper. Counter- 
sink a long thin screw, two or three 
inches long, through it, with head below 
the surface of the smooth side. File down 
the shank of the screw where it protrudes 
from the other side of the block in a 
manner to fit into the slot of your electric 
drill which holds the shank of the drill- 
ing tool itself. When you have this done, 
cut up a full sheet of sandpaper so that 
it fits smoothly over the smooth side of 
the block and thumb-tack it to the wood 
on the side next to the body of the drill. 
Here you have a sandpapering machine 
electrically driven. And if I have made 
myself clear and you have done it right, 
you have something which is worth the 
while to make. It will shorten the job 
and save tired muscles enormously. 

But, however you do it, get that hull 
above the waterline smooth—smooth as 
time and work can make it. This is some- 


be of flat, whether you intend to finish 
off with enamel or not. Put on in all 
about three thin filler coats if you want 
the maximum in appearance and durabil- 
ity. Many a beginner has learned to his 
sorrow that one thick filler coat and one 
thick final coat make a mighty poor job, 
—and he wonders why! Then put on one 
comparatively thin final coat, enamel if 
you wish, and you ought to have a result 
you'll be proud of for some time to come. 


LONE NAVIGATOR REACHES 
SUEZ 


CC Ep. Mies, the lone Ameri- 
can skipper of a 37-foot schooner, 
which he built himself for circumnavigat- 
ing the earth, has now finished the sec- 
ond leg of his journey. He has reached 
Suez and is, by this time, well through 
the Canal of that name. 

He left New York on September 1, 
and reached Gibraltar after a lone voy- 
age across the Atlantic in the autumn 
weather, on October 15th. Since then 
he was cruising in the Mediterranean and 
at every port where he stopped he was 
interviewed by the local newspapers, of- 
fered gifts of every description, enter- 
tainment likewise, and had many appli- 
cations for the job of companion for 
the remainder of the trip. 

He is sailing under the burgee of the 
Pilgrim Yacht Club of Brooklyn. His 
craft, the “Sturpy”’, he declared 1s 
well named, and the Captain looks for- 
ward with keen interest to the experi- 
ences and adventures that await him in 
Asiatic waters. 
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JUNIOR MASTER COMMODORE CHAMPION ADMIRAL MONARCH 
5-speed Twin 5-speed Twin Class “B” Class"B’Racer Class*C* Class"C’Racer 
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2% | Power! Performance! Dependability! 
a on . « . are the Reasons Why 
re a result 


“| CAILLE MOTORS 


are Winning Greater Tavor Everywhere 


1e Ameri- 
schooner, rs . P ° 
mnavigat- || More and more evidence comes pouring in on the amazing power, 
1 the a stamina and dependability of Caille motors—already conceded the 
, aon vail outstanding performers for 1929. Backed by fifteen years of knowing 
how, Caille deliberately set out to build a line of motors which ADMIRAL 

snes would set a brand new standard for the industry. And Caille 03 Class "C” 18 H. P. For use 
e autumn §} has accomplished its purpose. Follow the news of outboard pe on small cruisers, launches 
a s = motordom and you will need no further guidance to indicate p eer escege pons Passes 
d he was {— Which outboard motor you should choose. It makes no differ- people 20 to 25 M.P.H. One 
agers, ence for what purpose you wish such a motor. Whether for «! p dpe. phe ee meaty 
ny appli- family recreation, fishing or racing, Caille has the right motor 
anion for @ to fit your need d your purse. You should have a Caille. 

y ee er ee Cfomeiee 
ree of the " th Cail 
lyn. His Caille Motor Co.,62 17 Second Blvd.. Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. nai 


clared 1s Distributors and Dealers throughout the United States 

ooks for- Canadian Distributors: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
e experl- Export Department: 116 Broad Street, New York City 

it him m 


















Cracker Jack 
Four Cylinder Motor 
for Your Boat 


After all, quality does count. And that’s the element which has 
given this 4 cylinder line such a world wide reputation. 

No wonder these motors stand the gaff. To begin with, the basic 
design of this 4 cylinder model is sound. Every feature is modern. 
Nothing but quality materials are used, such as highest grade grey 











iron cylinder blocks and c 













dependability. 


3 to 200 H. P. 


“4 KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 


If you want the most for your money, write 
for the latest Kermath catalog. Send today. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


KERMAT. 



















g bearings—a 
sturdy 5 bearing crankshaft made of drop forged 40 pc.xt carbon 
steel, extra large clutch and reverse gear for long life and extreme 



















THE KIDNEY BOAT FOR You! 


You can depend on every Kidney Boat as being the 
best that money can buy Skilled workmen, equip 
ped with knowledge gained by over 45 years of 
fine boat-making experience, produce Kidney Boats 
from select seasoned lumber. Model illustrated can 
do 27 M. P. H. and more, with outboard motor. 
Boats built to individual order. 

DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc., Dept. C, West 
DePere, Wis. Chicago: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
33 S. Wabash Ave. New York: Bruno Beckhard, 


——————_ SPEEDY! 








Send 6c in stamps 
for catalog show. 
ing complete line 
of Kidney hand- 
built boats. 






















Lyman offers Speed 
with Safery! 


Builders of boats since 1875, the Lyman name today means 
among the boat-wise, that ‘‘there is nothing better.’’ All 
development work is done under the personal supervision 
of W. E. Lyman and on the open waters of Lake Erie. 
A small boat standing up in this rough water is depend- 
able anywhere. 

Our 13-footer, shown above, has been further perfected 
from the model which was an outstanding success of the 
1928 season. Being of characteristic Lyman, Clinker- 
Built construction, it is dry at all times and can be 
driven, wide open, with the big motors in really rough 
water with absolute safety. We unqualifiedly recommend 
it for extreme speed with safety. Send for catalog. 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS Sandusky, Ohio 








Flushing, Long Island SAFE! a 
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f.o.b. Waterville 


Including the famous 





CANOES 


A 
COMPLETE 
LINE 


“Kennebec” models, in- 


visible sponson models, war canoes, guide type, 
and Eskimo kyak. All lengths. Wide variety of 
finishes, colors, etc. Also full line of equipment, 
including sail outfits. Write for complete catalog. 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 


Dept. 42 


Waterville, Maine 
























Own a Pioneer Boat 


We can ship it all ready to run. Or you can 
build it yourself from a pioneer frame or full 
size patterns. From 8’ to 75’ long. Let us tell 
you about our outboard motor cruiser—“Nep- 
tune”. Our 12’ step plane will make 37 miles per 
hour with 16-H.P. motor. Send 25c for literature. 


PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN CO., BAY CITY, MICH. 
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MODERN OUTBOARDING 
By J. H. Sheldon 


T wasn’t so many years ago that dad 

and mom would don the old linen dus- 
ters, pile the children into the rear (I 
believe it was called the “tonneau” jn 
those days) crank up the old car and be 
off down the road in a roar and a cloud 
of smoke—at the terrific speed of fifteen 
miles an hour! 

And it was still fewer years ago that 
we sat for hours cranking the slow slug- 
gish outboard motor on the back of our 








No blisters from rowing, but plenty of fun 


rowboat—hoping that it would finally 
crash through with a “put put” so we 
could enjoy the pleasure of racing across 
the lake at the tremendous rate of some 
four to five miles an hour! 

Today we get in our car, pile the chil- 
dren in the back seat, strap the outboard 
motor in its specially enclosed case on one 
running board and, perhaps, a folding 
boat on the other, step on the starter and 
we are off for the week-end at the lakes. 
Our car will take us eighty miles an 
hour if we want to drive it that fast. We 
hear nothing but the steady hum of the 
motor—no more. The noise and the roar, 
as well as the clouds of exhaust gases 
are gone. 

When we arrive at the lake, we re- 
move the outboard motor and clamp it on 
our outboard boat. With one pull of the 
starter rope it responds with—not a roar 
and a cloud of smoke—but a sweet steady 
hum no louder than your automobile mo- 
tor. And you sail out across the lake, you 
and your whole family, at a speed great- 
er than thirty miles per hour! 

What is the analogy? 

Simply this; that the outboard motor, 
during the past two years, has developed 
along an exact parallel with its big sis- 
ter, the automobile. 

It took the developments of 1929 to 
bring this to our minds with a pleasant 
jolt. And that jolt was first supplied by 
one prominent maker of outboard motors 
whose new models incorporate refine- 
ments that proved our analogy to the nth 
degree. 

One of the most important refinements 
was a simple and foolproof mechanism 
that has definitely and for all time done 
away with the hard-starting, in the past 
so common to outboard motors. By 
throwing over a convenient lever before 
pulling the rope to start the motor, the 
compression is released in one cylinder. 





At the same time the normal gas charge 
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which would ordinarily go into that cylin- 
der is sent to the other. So the motor 
is really started on a single cylinder, yet 
a cylinder which is supercharged with 
gas and a spark of practically double 
intensity. been: this, the motor will start 
cold or fl 

Besides = it has made the motor 
much easier to start, for now it has to 
be pulled over against the compression 
of only one cylinder. Doesn’t this starting 
mechanism at least approximate the ease 
and certainty of starting your modern 
automobile * 

It wasn't so long ago that there was 
raised about the country a great hue and 
cry about the automobile making too 
much noise. “Slow down to ten miles 
per hour and close cutout” the road signs 
at the edges of the towns used to warn 
motorists. But those signs gradually dis- 
appeared when the automobile industry 
developed a muffler that has now made 
great cars purr along—almost inaudibly. 


Foe the last two years, the outboard 
motor industry has gone through that 
same series of “growing pains.” Great 
was the outcry of cottagers and resorters 
along shores of lakes and waterways 
against the incessant roar of the out- 
board motor. So great was it in some 
sections, that local legislation was enacted 
to keep the outboards off the water. 

This year it promises to be a different 
story. There are now new outboard mo- 
tors equipped with highly efficient muf- 
fler devices including water-cooled muf- 
flers and underwater exhausts which have 
definitely eliminated both the noise and 
fumes of the exhaust. Now the outboard 
motorist with the underwater exhaust can 
not only escape the wrath of those on 
shore, but he can also talk in a normal 
voice to the other occupants of the boat! 
Furthermore he will not be bothered by 
the choking gases thrown into the boat 
by an adverse wind. For now both noise 
and smoke are buried under water. 

In the matter of speed and power, it 
must be admitted that the outboard has 
far outstripped the automobile in develop- 
ing a greater increase in speed over a 
fewer number of years. It took at least 











This deciealoat racer carries passengers 
at scarcely reduced speed with a big 
motor, of course 


ten years for the automobile to develop 
its present day speed, while the outboard 
motor has come from top speeds of less 
than twenty miles per hour three years 
ago to an expectant fifty miles per “hour 
before the end of the 1929 season! 

And these outboard manufacturers 
have taken the same sensible attitude in 
regard to speed as the automobile manu- 
facturers. In fact the vice-president of 
one of the leading companies stated it 
in these words:— “When a person buys 
an automobile that will travel between 
eighty and ninety miles per hour, he may 
not ever want to drive it that fast. In 
most cases probably not. The reason he 








Built for a 
TwoKteef Breeze 





_ The Improved 
LupINGToN LIGHTNING 


42.65 Miles Per Hour 
ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS SHATTERED 


When the Ludington Lightning was driven to 
victory in the 21/4 mile free-for-all at Mt. Dora, 
Florida, March 2nd, 1929, two records were shat- 
tered. 

Not only was the existing record for “C” Class 
outboards on a course of that length bettered by 
more than 6 miles per hour but the Lightning trav- 
eled at the breathless speed of 42.65 miles per hour 
—faster than any previous record for outboards of 
any class, over any length course, in competition 
or in straight speed trials! 

To stand up under such terrific speed, your boat 
must be more than light. It must be strong. 

Our three models—the Ludington Lightning, 
Hydro and 7 passenger Buccaneer are 


Built for alwoKeef Breeze 


FAST, LIGHT AND STURDY 


The new Ludington Lightning has been improved to ac- 
commodate this year’s more powerful motors. Longitudinal 
Stringers, (just as used in the Hydro) give greater strength 
than is possessed by any other boat of its size and weight. 


Price $225.00 F.O.B. Philadelphia 





( ieee 
LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT, INC. 


HYDRO DIVISION 
811 ATLANTIC BUILDING... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT, Inc., 811 Atlantic Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
e3| PLEASE SEND YOUR FOLDER ON LUDINGTON BOATS |€9 
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E Elto Outboard Motor Company, 
the Evinrude Motor Company, the 
Lockwood Motor Company, are now 


merged into a single enterprise, the Outboard 
Motors Corporation. 


Ole Evinrude, builder of the first success- 
ful outboard, founder of the Evinrude Motor 
Company and the Elto Outboard Motor 
Company, becomes President and active 


head of the Outboard Motors Corporation. 
The Lockwood, Elto and Evinrude Companies 


each will maintain its personnel and identity 
as a manufacturing and merchandising Divi- 
sion of the Outboard Motors Corporation. 


The products of the three Divisions will 
continue to be made and sold under the 
names they have always carried. Each Divi- 
sion will have its own dealer organization 
as formerly. Active, healthy competition 


will be continued. But the Corporation’s en- 
tire resources of engineering and administrative 
strength and broadened manufacturing facilities 
will be unreservedly devoted toward increasing 
the quality and performance and value of each 
single product of each Division. 


The savings and economies of immense pro- 
duction will be given to buyers in motor 
values not heretofore possible. 


The efforts of three outstandingly successful 
engineering staffs, now merged and pointed 
toward mutual objectives, promise new ex- 
pansions of outboard motor usefulness that 
will surpass and overshadow even the not- 
able developments of recent years. 


The Outboard Motors Corporation automa- 
tically steps into a conspicuous leadership. In 
every racing class its products are officially 
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OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 


OLE EVINRUDE, President Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. | 
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EVINRUDE 
ELTO 
LOCKWOOD 








the champions. The Lockwood “Ace” and 
the Lockwood “Chief” were the 1928 cham- 
pions in classes A and B. The Evinrude 
“Speeditwin” has long held top place in class 
C. The Elto Quad holds not only the cham- 
pionship in classes D and E, but also Ameri- 


ca’s fastest time-trial and competition records. 


This racing supremacy, important though it 
is in the realm of sport, expresses its true 
value in terms of plain utility. 


From these critical tests of materials, inno- 
vations and new engineering principles, has 
flowed steady inspiration for the building of 
service motors that are correspondingly su- 
perior in every phase of satisfactory day-in 
and day-out performance. Every motor in 
the broad range of models offered by Divi- 
sions of the Outboard Motors Corporation 
bears ample testimony to this fact. 
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ELTO DIVISION, Milwaukee 


Products of The Outboard 


Motors Corporation 


Super Elto Motors 
THE Hi-SpeEED QuaD THE Hi-SPeeD SPEEDSTER 
THE SERVICE QuaD THE SERVICE SPEEDSTER 


THE FoLpInc LIGHTWEIGHT 


QONOMK. 


Evinrude Motors 
THE SPEEDITWIN THE SPORTWIN 
THE FASTWIN 
THE FLEETWIN THE INBOARD TWIN 


EVINRUDE PUMPING UNITS 
amoOuGe 


Lockwood Motors 


THE ACE THE SILENT CHIEF 


THE RAcING CHIEF 


I 


EVINRUDE DIVISION, Milwaukee 


LOCKWOOD DIVISION, Jackson, Mich. 








Enjoy A 
Cruisabout 
This Summer! 


Swim, fish, entertain—enjoy 
new pleasures away from 
dusty, crowded highways in 
the New Richardson Fore 
and Aft Cabin Cruisabout. 
Tts 28 feet length and 8 feet 
10 inches width provides more 
conveniences both in the 
cabins and on deck than are 
ordinarily found in the aver- 
age summer home. Four 
large berths in two cabins, 
galley, (kitchenette) a 
wash room and many clothes 
and food lockers enable you 
and your family or friends 
to live aboard in privacy 
and in comfort. 
Send today for Booklet ‘‘A’’ which 
illustrates and describes the Fore 
and Aft Cabin Cruisabout and her 
sister ships the Master and Day 
Cruisabouts. 


RICHARDSON BOAT 
COMPANY. Cc. 





302 Sweeney Street, 
North Tonawanda, 


Richardson 
Cruisabouts 


New York Showroom— 
Fifth Ave.’ & 15th St. 


ol 





32 Foot “Super Playmate” 


Speed with 200 horse power 
Kermath 
25 to 27 miles. Sleeps 4. 
Price complete 


$6850.00 


We specialize in deep sea 
fishing boats. Complete line 
of fishing cruisers 
21 ft. to 36 ft. 


Write for catalog F. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 


Coney Island Creek and Harway Ave, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














PRACTICAL BOATS 


Folding & one piece 
metal-made non- 
sinkable canoes, 
launches, hunting, 
fishing, outboard 
motor boats. Write 
for Folder “F’. 


H. F. THOMPSON WORKS, Decorah, Iowa 
92 





buys it is because he wants a car which 
he knows he can drive at his rate of speed 
—forty to fifty miles per hour—for mile 
after mile and day after day, yet know- 
ing at the same time that he is not driv- 
ing it to the breaking point. 

“This is exactly the line of reasoning 
we followed in building our new four- 
cylinder motor which has developed from 
32 to 36 horsepower at 5000 to 5500 
revolutions per minute. It is essentially 
a high speed, high powered motor, yet I 
believe that in ordinary usage, outside 
of races, this motor will rarely be called 
upon to deliver everything it has. The 
outboard motoring public is just like the 
automobile public. They would rather 
have a motor which will deliver pleasure 
and enjoyment at reasonably high speeds 
and yet give dependable service and satis- 
faction over a long period af time.” 


NOW COME SUCCESSFUL 
UNDERWATER EXHAUSTS 


HERE have been a lot of predictions 
in these columns during the past 
year, most of them concerning progress 
to be expected in the build and perform- 
ance of outboard motors and hulls. One 
in particular dear to our editorial heart 
—and ear—has been the one concerning 
the certain development of effective muf- 
fling devices for outboard motors. In this 
we were not by any means alone. The 
whole world was with us, including the 
engineers working to develop outboard 
motors past this objectionable stage. 
When we noted that world’s records were 
broken at Lake Quinsigamond, near 
Worcester, Mass., last Decoration Day 
with mufflers, even though not entirely 
muffing mufflers, we took heart and 
started in to tell the world what was 
coming. Well, we were right! 
The 1929 outboard motors, some mod- 
els of which are now just appearing, 
prove that for once our lips were touched 


The underwater exhaust is an engineering 
achievement of tremendous importance 
to outboarding 


with prophetic fire—or something, what 
have you? Two well known makes of out- 
board motors have scientifically con- 
structed exhausting mechanisms which ex- 
haust under the water, a thing unheard- 
of in former years, save at great loss of 
power and performance. But it is all dif- 
ferent with the outboard. Truly must it 
be said that the outboard is in a class by 
itself. 

Underwater exhausts have been tried 
for years in cruisers, runabouts, and in- 
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RAJAH 
SPARK 
PLUG 

HOOD 


Fits all makes 
of spark plugs 
A new hood for spark 
plugs that prevents 
apne and water from 
shorting your plugs. 
Invaluable for engines on 
outboards and motor boats 


Myrieee OB 


Easy to install — takes 
just a second to attach 
or remove. Made of 
Bakelite. 


gli 


Nd 


Stretch over the 
terminal and in- 
sulator of any 
spark plug mak- 
r r Order today from 
ing a watertight your marine deal- 


job. ‘ er or send direct 
to ua. 
Illustrated circular on request 


THE RAJAH COMPANY 
Bloomfield New Jersey 





THE AYRFLOTE 


Will not sink or capsize. Easy to carry and 
quickly inflated. Built with safety chambers. Comes 
with take-down oars and special pump. Just right 
for all kinds of sport. Weighs only 15 pounds. 


See your dealer or write for folder. 


CLARKE MFG. CO., INC. 
Drawer 1926 New Haven, Conn. 

















BULL DOG 
ANCHOR LIFT 


No more standing to raise 


gf i o or lower the Anchor. Noise- 
mea less, ten times faster, 100% 
* safer than old method. Fool 
proof. Saves your boat and 
| seers Saves your temper. 
Saves lives. Thousands sold. 
Price $2.25 Prepaid-- Canada $2.50 
——  Dealers--Your sample Is ready. 
—= Ask your dealer first; if he 
= cannot supply you, write to 


ae eh i 
The B & E 
Perfect hsteanagen Boat 


Running Board 
To Water In 
Less Than 2 

Minutes 

A one-piece 
wooden folding 
boat, with no 

loose parts. 
Rigid, Safe, 

Seaworthy 

Write for Folder “‘F’* 

Bair & Edgerton 
Boat Works 

Glen Cove, L. I. 

Dept. F. N. Y. 











and 
omes 
ight 








, write to 


Co. 
s, Minn. 
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board boats generally. But when ever in- 
stalled, they made a heavy back-pressure 
on the motor and gave all kinds of trou- 
ble with the motor. The motor could not 
scavenge itself properly, and woes piled | 
up. But with the speed at which the out-| 
board outfits travel, all this is changed. | 
The sternly incompressible water sur-| 
face is not hanging around the exhaust 


The roadster of the waterways, “doing 
thirty” with ease—and seven passengers 


outlet ready to make that back pressure 
on the poor motor. The outfit is flying 
through the water at such speed that a 
real suction is created and this suction is 
utilized in the new motors for drawing out 
the exhaust gases from the motor as she 

”, It’s a wonderful application of 
an idea. 

The race course this season will again 
be the laboratory in which this and other 
new engineering devices of the 1929 out- 
board motors will be tested and proved 
or modified, as experience dictates. It is 
intensely interesting to watch this rapid 
growth of a marvellous and very clever 
little mechanism before our very eyes. 


ON MAKING A FLOAT 
By Timothy Perkins 


O have your own private float adds 
_& enormously to the pleasure of boat- 
ing, whatever the type of boat you use. 
In fact, the problem of sufficient floats 
conveniently located for the accommoda- 
tion of boat owners is a serious one for 
municipalities and yachting organizations 
alike. If you can, have your own landing 
float near the house. Conveniences of 
this kind extend the variety of pleasure 
which your boat can deliver. It is almost 
always a problem to connect with the boat 
at some suitable location. 

It is highly possible to build your own 
float, one that will last for many seasons 
—indefinitely, in fact, if it is well built 
and cared for—and at no great cost. It 
is possible to utilize logs for floating the 
platform. But the kind of logs varies 
so in different parts of the country, their 
buoyancy is such a variable matter de- 
pending on their age and what they have 
been used for previously, or on their state 
of greenness, that in a general plan, they 
cannot be figured upon. If you do use 
logs, make sure of their buoyancy before 
you spend your money upon them. Cal- 
culate your probable weight, and make 
certain the logs will not get waterlogged 
in a hurry and lose their buoyancy. You 





should certainly not use barrels if you 


... everything 


you want in an 


outboard boat 


the MULLINS 


STEEL KING 


Speed—smartness—sna 
and marvelous durability 
are offered in the Steel King 
at unbelievably low cost. 
You will want to see this 
new outboard boat. Send 
for details... 


PEED that takes you streak- 

ing along at 30 an hour. 
Limousine comfort for eight. 
Lifeboat safety in any sea—a 
big air chamber under the bow 
makes the Steel King unsink- 
able. A puncture-proof hull 
of rust-resisting Armco Iron 
that can’t warp, crack, dry 
out or leak like a wood boat. 
And all the grace and beauty 
of expensive craft at outboard 
cost. Best of all, you don’t 
have to be a boat-builder to 
own the Steel King. It’s al- 
ways shipshape and ready to 
go. and it’ll stay that way for 
years, with no other care than 
a coat of paint. 








It’s ready when you are... 
for any trip in any weather. 
Gets you there and back every 
time. A racing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, cruising, all-purpose run- 
about for the whole family. 

If that’s the kind of a boat 
you want... and most men 
do... write for our interest- 
ing folder giving full details 
about this best of all out- 
board boats. 

MULLINS MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
504 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


LLINS 


STEEL BOATS 








FAIRCHILD 
Outboard 


Boats 


Faster Safer 


2 SR 


Perfex, the perfect boat for 
family and sport use. The 
most complete line offered. 
Sold on time payments 
through dealers. 
Racing—Fishing 
Family—Cabin Models 


Send for literature 


FAIRCHILD BOATS, INC. 
37 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


Telephone Murray Hill 5650 














PENN YAN 


NJOY real service and economy from 
your boat. When you buy a Penn Yan, 
you are buying all the dependability, sea- 
worthiness, strength, comfort, and speed 
that ourtwenty years’ experience in the build- 
ing of thousands of boats can give you. 
22 Madels to Choose From 
The De Lure Buzz—A fast family poaghout forC 
and D Class Motors of 15 to 25 H. P, Wheel Drive 
--$455. Handle Delve. 
The Super --The moat popular general pur- 
ose runabout in the world. Carries a big load at 
high speed. For = hee C Class Motora--#225 Other 


seneae e163 

High Speed Racing Boats 
The besenmnen Im 
racing araty. gored 


215. Other racing models 


or Hunting and Fishing 
Penn ve Motodinghies, 9 ft. and 11 ft. sizes are 
ideal. Also a full line of rowing ~ saiting din- 
ahier and canoes. Investigate the Penn ory Auto 
Canoe--just the thing for motor camping trips. 
Send Today for “Water Thrills” 

new Penn Yan 48-Page Catalog, 
il lustrated in color 

Penn Yan Boate cannot leah 


PENN YAN BOAT Co.* 


ll WATER STREET 
PENN YAN, NEW YORK 








MAKE A SOUND 


Outboard Investment 
Let us show you, before you buy, the 
Right Outfit for your particular use. 


Outboard Motor Headquarters 


BRUNO BECKHARD 
Flushing Bridge 








Flushing, N. Y. 
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want the float to last any appreciable 
length of time. Barrels go to pieces as 
soon as their hoops rust through, and, 
unless you are so equipped as to put on 
galvanized hoops beforehand, you will 
find them very unsatisfactory. 

The kind of float I have seen in suc- 
cessful operation during a period of years 
and one, which, I am sure, is compara- 
tively inexpensive, requires some care 
in its construction, but is well worth 
the trouble. If you really want to 
build a float which will fill your re- 
quirements, you will find it the very 
thing. 

For your buoyancy use 50-gallon oil 
drums. You can obtain these almost any- 
where, and you will find them strongly 
constructed of good metal. Those you ac- 
cept, inspect them carefully. Don't get 
any which have any rust around the 
seams if you can avoid it. Give these 
drums a good coat of heavy paint. Don't 
use copper paint, as I saw one man do. 
These drums are not brass or bronze, 
and the copper paint merely speeds up 


A male crew seems unnecessary—such is 
the modern outboard 


the corrosion process on iron in its vari- 
ous forms, as you well know—or should, 
if you have been doing much boating. 
When salt is added, you have a perfect 
set-up for swift electrolytic action, which 
never disappoints you by delaying its 
work of destruction. 

Figure one of these oil drums for every 
eight or ten square feet in your float. 
You can have too few. Try to have one 
or two over. Then if something happens 
to put one out of commission, you still 
have a margin of safety. Paint ‘the drums 
with black asphaltum paint—a good coat. 
This is an excellent protective coating. 
So do it that the paint is heavy around 
the seams. 

Your stringer should be 4 x 6 timbers 
—if the float is to be of any size. Use 
two stringers for each row of drums. 
If you splice these stringers, make each 
splice much stouter than appears neces- 
sary. Cut out a shallow round slot in the 
bottom edge of each stringer where it 
rides the drum, thus making a saddle 
effect. Make sure the slot is smooth and 
does not injure your drum in any way, 
although you will probably use a soft 
wood which would mould itself to the 
shape of the drum, anyway. 

By means of iron “straps” which you 
can have made by a local blacksmith, bolt 
the drums to the stringers securely, 
forming the skeleton of your float. By 
means of other stringers spiked across 
the ends of the stringers bolted to the 
drums, assemble the float to the size and 
shape you desire. Then see that the upper 
edges of the drum stringers are reasonably 


og, Most Valuable 
Canoe eel eed 


Before ordering a canoe, be sure 
to write for a copy of our new, 
free booklet, “Pride of The 
Wilderness Guides.” Gives you 
complete facts regarding the 
remarkable Haskell Canoe—the 
canoe that embodies every ad- 
vantage suggested by the experi- 
ence of America’s foremost 
wilderness guides. Send for it 
_today. No obligation.‘ 


THE HASKELL BOAT co. 
DINGTON~™ 


204 IT SaaTheTon 7 


DIRECT 
FROM 
FACTORY. 


25 
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SPEED— 
SAFETY— 


World’s Records 


All these and more are yours in 
the famous Hooton QUALITY out- 
boards. Advanced design gives 
utmost performance and unheard 
of seaworthiness. 

Ask Your Dealer! 


GORDON B. HOOTON 
500 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














989 Gates Avenue 





Toss onto shoulder. Carry on running 
board. Transport enormous loads. 
Strong, yet very light. Won’t snag, 
tear or leak. Thousands have seen 
10 to 20 years’ hard service. Great 
with outboard motors. In govern- 
ment use here and abroad. Boat 
builders since 1890. Many models. 
Satisfaction or money back. Write 
today for latest literature and New 
Low Prices. 
ACME BOAT CO. 


51 Helt St. Miamisburg, Ohio 





HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 


scalps for mounting. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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level so that the floor will be right when 
nailed down. The floor of the float should 
stand a good foot above the surface of 
the-water, even when considerable weight 
is put on it. Side pieces, padded with an- 
tiquated fore-hose or heavy rope, to pro- 
tect the sides of your runabout when 
lying alongside, complete the. job. Use 
heavy enough floor boards so that they 
will not bend much beneath your foot 
when stepping upon them. Nothing lends 
more uncertainty and causes more dis- 
satisfaction with an otherwise good float, 
than this feeling that at every step you 
may plunge through. This is also a matter 
of supporting the floor boards with 
stringers at proper intervals. 

Screw on either end and in the middle 
on the outer edges along which boats may 
lie, some strong cleats or iron, brass or 
wood as you desire. But make them 


strong. Then paint the whole float so as * 
to make it a neat looking affair. Red $ 00 
barn paint will do but won't last long. S C7 = 185: 





But paint it. You'll find out that it will 
last much better if you ie For a > 
suffers all the ravages of weather with . . Its almost 
a vengeance. It is continually wet and Other 1929 Good Fishing Boat flat bottom 
dry from rain and waves, and the sun 4 takes it through the shallowest waters, while the 
beats down on it, too. Do a good job or Boyd- Martin graceful flair bow makes it ride the roughest water 
don’t tackle it. A wobbly or loosely con- Boats on a safe, even keel. And there’s room — plenty 
structed float is actually dangerous. of room for a peaceful, mid-lake angler’s conven- 


; 2% Pe ; 
BULLS, Sonker, 29% feet baw, tion, where words are few, pipes are smoked and 


step plane. Genuine African mahog- 





;. For C, Dand E motors. Speed, 
MAKE HER WATER TIGHT Oto So miler perheur'Amiaiome ‘8h are caught. 
BULLET, Junior, 11 feet long. B, e413: ° And its an 
OVERH EAD C and D motors. Utility Family Boat all-around 
? ee oes Yaa family boat as well. Will hold seven adults com- 
NE of the troubles with many boats For D and E motors. ‘ _ fortably. Its beauty is inbuilt, it’s designed for use 
is that their owners do not stop to DIANA, 16 feet long, V-type, 4 with an outboard motor—but a pair of oars go 
consider to what their boats are exposed en ee St with it. Boyd-Martin quality —a 16 foot boat at 
throughout the long months in which they Upholstered lazy-back seats and six- $185. African mahogany seats, cypress planking, 
lie at their moorings, exposed to all the foot mahogany deck. natural finish or paint. 
MERCURY, 16 feet long, V-type, Let the chil- 
fs " any. For B, C and D motors. Lazy- or ater ports dren have it, 
d s i mr beck anus. it’s healthy sport for them—and safe as well—for 
erg peor dn oe oa the Kingfisher just won't tip over. It brings a 
n ° For B, C and D motors. world of sport, and usefulness, to every member 
3 a t e of the family. It’s the boat for you this summer. 
, wr bg BOYD-MARTIN BOAT Co. 
for ala 258 Lee Street Delphi, Indiana 
ealer! —_ 


Send now for copy of 
the 1929 Boyd-Martin 
Catalog. Completely 
illustrated —every de- 
tailis described so you 
can know Boyd- Martin 
boats from stem to stern, 


WRITE TODAY! 
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3 ” - ; Foldflat Back Rests 
in a | FISH IN COMFORT 
elements. The runabout and open boat / ith 
its types lie open to the rains in most cases. = oa ome — 
anne Seats are taken in out of the weather, arry your water transportation 
= or turned over, and little else is done to with you when you hit the trail. BOAT SEAT 


© seen protect the inside of the boat from the King Portable Boats BACK REST 


ravages of rain and sun. And expect a 























povern- : ‘ 
Boat boat to keep looking new and nice? It | offer ~ all the safety of a wood or steel boat | $1.00 postpaid in U. S. A. 
models. can’t be don PLUS greater buoyancy—-greater convenience 
Write one. : —less, cost per year—smaller storage require-| All-Metal, very substan- 
d New Every open cock-pit should have a cov- | ments—Folds into compact kit for carrying. | tial on or off 
er—a waterproof cover. There is no rea- ng LR ag A — = ae Ae +5 ee for yours 
; Dine < eit . every — -Dé 
}, Ohio ge WwW hy, if a boat is nice enough to use, a as to materials and workmanship. KOKOMO SPECIALTY CO., KOKOMO, IND. 
it 1s not nice enough to take care of. | Literature on application. Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $ for which you 
Many are the boatmen who come down WRITE for name of nearest dealer. may send me Foldflat Back Rests, postpaid. 
sae a hard rain to pump out their boats eee See ee where Name 
gar ecause y yay i . 
~ poe they are alw ays left lying open to Address—KING BOAT COMPANY | Address 
ains and fill with water dangerous- 1534 Powell § Oskland, Californi 
ly wi hard rain fall erniat. How 4 Powe t. , akland, ifornia 
RRIER y when a hard rain falls overnight. How Established 1890 
ssion €asy it is, too, to prevent this nuisance 
ory of pumping out all the time and of wor- FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 
“4 a be about the boat’s sinking in a mid- Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
* ae nl by hand and on auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
or taxi- gnt cloudburst. seeainee than wood; used by U. 8S. and Foreign Givsemeuate. 


Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit for Outboard Motors. Catalogue 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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or rugs, A simple canvas cover can be rigged 
NY. up with comparative ease and attached 











The Water As Never Before 


The new All-Mahogany Dee Wite—16 feet long and 
54 inch beam—is a fast, dry, roomy, comfortable family 
boat, easily handled and safe in any weather. The motor 
is mounted inboard, beneath a hatch, and the bottom is 
double-planked with a layer of marine canvas between. 

Completely equipped with deep cushioned cockpits, 
sloping two-piece windshield, auto-type steering wheel, 
electric running lights, stern light, self bailer, lifting 
rings, anchor and cable. Plenty of storage space for 
equipment and supplies. 

You will never believe such a boat possible at the 
price until you see it. Deferred payments through Com- 
mercial Credit Companies, if desired. Send for descrip- 
tive literature today. Early orders insure early de- 
liveries. 


DWIGHT LUMBER COMPANY 
Boat Division, Dept. 315 River Rouge, Mich. 


F. O. B. S545 READY FOR 


FACTORY MOTOR 


ALL-MAHOGANY PLEASURE CRAFT 

















SWIMMING OR LANDING FLOAT 
This float was designed for use as a boat 
landing or swimming float. It is supported by 
six steel barrels strapped to the frame and 
the woodwork is finished in a battleship gray. 
The size is 10 ft. x 12 ft. and weighs 1150 
Ibs. Price $101.10. 


SPRING BOARD 


Made of well-seasoned, clear ash, tapered 
from a thickness of 2” at the anchor end to 
1%” at the diving end which is covered with 
a rubber corrugated matting to prevent slip- 
ping. Board is 16%” wide and 10 ft. 8 
inches long. Price $37.50. 

General catalog on boats, outboard mo- 

tors and equipment mailed on request 


Armstrong é& Galbraith 
INC. 
79 Barclay Street 





New York City 











GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world’’ 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on 
and take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap 
holds boot in place, and also acts as ankle 

support. 
Write for measure blank and*Footwear Catalog 
Freeman-Thompson Shoe Co. 

Dept. B St. Paul, Minnesota 
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so that it will keep out every drop of 
water that falls on the boat. Medium 

weight canvas is heavy enough, providing 
it is closely woven and of good quality. 
Brass snaps or hooks and grommets can 
be purchased at almost any hardware 
store, and surely at an automobile supply 
house if no marine supply house is avail- 
able. With these the cover can be se- 
cured to the combing of the cock-pit or 
the deck itself, if need be. 

Make a pattern of your cock-pit, or 
measure it at all its diameters, making 
a drawing of it with measurements 
written in. Allow at least four inches 
for a broad hem, another four inches 
for lapping over the combing or deck- 
ing, and have it made up. But—and this 
is essential—have it shrunk first, well 
shrunk. Don’t listen to anyone who tells 
you it has been shrunk already. Maybe 
it has, but it has dried out and needs an- 
other shrinking. If you fail to do this, you 
will be simply out of luck. After you have 
your cover all completed, the first rain 
will shrink it hopelessly. Of course, if 
it is tightly woven, it won’t shrink as 
much and as hopelessly as if it is not. 
You must be very careful to buy the best 
quality stuff to get as many threads to 
the inch as possible. 


OU will never stop rejoicing over 

your good sense and foresight if you 
once have a good canvas cover for your 
cock-pit—if yours is a boat without a per- 
manent top. It is also well to have a can- 
vas cover stretched over the engine hatches 
on your runabout, to keep every bit of 
water off the motor. This is easy to make 
and attach. However, a ioose piece of 
water-tight canvas thrown over the motor, 
covering battery, starter, and generator 
completely, is of considerable use. The 
trouble about this latter arrangement is 
that your motor is likely to sweat under 
it, especially when it rains. The canvas 
cover over the motor interferes with the 
ventilation. But with a funnel ventilator 
on your forward deck, an opening of two 
clamshell ventilators, preferred, aft, so 
that air can circulate, and a hatch cover 
of canvas to keep the rain out, you are 
doing the best you can for the motor. 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
A MOTORBOAT FOR CRUISING 


Motor Boat EpitTor: 

My Buddie and I want to get a motorboat 
with cabin, as small as is consistent with safety 
—to cruise around the Gulf of Mexico, and pos- 
sibly to Cuba and Porto Rico. It must have 
sleeping places for two, small galley, etc. We 
want a boat suitable for bumming around, and 
living in for a couple of years. But we want as 
small a boat as would be safe to use. And if 
feasible, would like to use a Ford or Dodge 
motor in it, as we can get one at a nominal cost. 

We are not contemplating a luxury trip, and 
cost of the outfit will be very much of a factor. 

We will appreciate very much your advice as 
‘o size and type of boat and any other informa- 
tion you can give me. Neither of us has had 
much experience with motorboats, especially on 
open water, 

Joun C. Persons. 


Ans.—Your problem is an interesting one— 
also one which will require considerable time for 
you to solve unless you are extremely lucky. 

I trust you know that to cruise from Browns- 
ville to Cuba is quite an ambitious voyage, but 
it can be done and a lot of genuine enjoyment 
gotten out of the trip. But it all depends on 
whether you have an outfit which will “stand 
the gaff’. Your boat must be big enough and 
seaworthy enough for what you are likely to 
meet in the way of rough water. And your motor 
must run consistently. A temperamental motor 
always quits when you need it most. And on a 
voyage like that, even though you may be fol- 
lowing the coast line, such a contingency might 
end things more or less definitely. 

If cost of outfit is a problem, see what you 
can pick up in the boat yards along the coast 
of Texas near Brownsville. Inasmuch as you do 
not require beauty as much as ruggedness of 
the craft, perhaps you can find a fishing boat 
of about the sort you require. A new cruiser 
would cost you from $3,000 upwards. 
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WHITE 


[Shae olelsh ae! 


yb Leled Aiur Ole} 0 Ley -k 
THREE LEADERS! 


Write today for our d 
Catalog that shows the ym owen — and 
Canoes that show the way. 





WHITE’S BABY BUZZ—10 Feet Long 


WHITE’S SPECIAL STEPPER—I2 Feet Long 


All WHITES are priced as low as you 
could expect for a REAL boat: and all you 
need to pay for a Boat or Canoe that will 
give perfect satisfaction. 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 
161 White Street, Old Town, Maine 
Boat and Canoe Builders for 40 years. 























AA 
As Necessary to the Fishing ¢ or Pleasure Boat as » Gus 


Make that fishing or boating trip a real pleasure, Solid 
comfort is assured with the ‘‘Minnetonka’’ as its three 
wide springy cross-pieces close together, form wide com- 
fortable back. 

Adjustable for incline so as to meet user’s convenience. 
It is light in hae and folds compactly. Slips on or 
off seat in a jiff, 

At peed “dealers or $1.75 postpaid. 
WARNER MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





ust the thing for that 
unting or camping trip. A 
powerful, handy, non-break- 
able electric light. 

Will throw a piercing ray 
600 ft. or can be focused 
over a wide area for il- 
luminating purposes 
Send for our literature 


THE NATIONAL 
MARINE LAMP CO. 


Forestville, Conn. 








PIONEER LONG-LIFE METAL 
ROW BOATS and OUTBOARD 


MOTOR BOATS 


Will outlast several ordinary boats 
models—31 sizes 
Non-sinkable—safe—sturdy 
Low in price—high in quality 
Real proposition for dealers 


PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
627 Perry Street Middlebury, Indiana 
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Pack up a FLATO BOAT and 


LOOK FOR A LONELY LAKE 


For Heaven’s sake don’t even think of start- 
ing out on a trip like that in a boat propelled 
by a converted automobile motor of any size! 
Home-made conversions are notoriously unsuc- 
cessful, and when successful, require a season 
or two to correct the original mistakes made in 
their installation. I know at first hand, having 
brought two out of the chaos of theory into 
practical use—but never again! It cost too much. 

As to using a Ford or Dodge motor—any boat 
large enough for reasonable safety and practi- 
cability in making the voyage, would be too heavy 
for such a little motor to push, even if the con- 
version job were perfect. You ought to have a 
boat hardly less than 30 feet in length for the 
trip, and such boats are usually planked with 
about 7% planking or even 1 inch in thickness, 
and with frames in proportion, A 30-foot boat of 
this construction, which is standard and cannot 
be lightened without dangerous sacrifice of 
strength, would not go more than about 4 or 5 
miles per hour with that size motor, no matter 
how fast her lines. . 

You should junk the idea of sing an automo- 
bile engine if you want to get there and not 
tinker with the outfit most of the way. And there 
will be times when tinkering with a balky en- 
gine in a seaway is a fine =e of travelling 
straight to Davy Jones’ famous but not sought- 
after locker. Get a big heavy marine motor, 
slow-turning type, two-cycle, if you want to. 
These two-cycle motors can be bought cheap 
nowadays, as they are being displaced by four- 
cycle types in yachting circles. But they are 
wonderful old pluggers for heavy work boats, 
and, I judge, that is the type you will decide 
on, if you seek competent advice and follow it. 

I note that you say neither of you have had 
much experience with motor boats. If that is the 
case, you must wait a good long time after get- 
ting your outfit before you start out on_your 
trip to Cuba. How about compass steering? Can 
you read a marine chart well? Do you know 
what compass variation and deviation are? Can 
you chart a course? How are you going to find 
the way when the land is beyond the horizon. 

Take it easy, pal. It’s a big job you’re con- 
templating. I wouldn’t for the world dampen 
your enthusiasm, but I’d want to see you start 
in right and achieve what you go after—if any 
guidance of mine can be of aid. 

Motor Boat Epitor, 


KNOCK-DOWN FRAMES 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Can you give me any information where I 
can get a knock-down frame for a decked canvas 
sailing canoe? I would prefer one about 14 feet 
long by 33 inches beam of the type described in 
FigELD AND STREAM some time ago. 

Tueopore Ketty, 


Ans.—I doubt very much if you will be able 
oo Se the knock-down frames for a decked 
sailing canoe at this time. The fact is, that very 
few persons try any longer to build their own 
canoes except pomeee living so far from ordi- 
nary means of transportation as to make the 
shipping rates prohibitive. 

The manufactured canoes are so beautifully 
made today, and are the result of years of ex- 
perimentation by their makers, that you simply 
can’t hope to improve on them by your own 
handiwork, however skilful you may be. I would 
certainly advise you to obtain the literature of 
several large canoe manufacturers and make a 
choice from their stock. You will be glad of it 
in the long run, 


Motor Boat Eprror. 


INCREASING SPEED OF 16-FOOT 
ROWBOAT 


Motorsoat Epitor: 


_What should I do about increasing the speed 
of my boat? I have a 16-foot row-boat type in 
which a small, two-cycle one-cylinder motor was 
installed a number of years ago,—before out- 
board motors gained —— he engine docs 
not start readily, an am thinking of getting 
a 4cylinder high-speed motor to take its place. 

have been encouraged to do this by some of 
my friends and warned against it by others. 
What do you think? ALBERT JEGENSON. 


Ans.—I certainly would not advise you to 
put a new 4-cylinder high-speed motor in your 
rowboat type hull at this stage in the develop- 
ment of small boats. You could never sell the 
outfit for one-third what it would cost you. 
Putting new motors in old hulls has been a mis- 
take common to boatmen since there first were 
motors. Don’t do it. Overhaul your one-lung en- 
gine, use it while you save up your cash and 
get yourself a real outboard outfit when you can. 
It will cost little more than the cost of that small 
inboard motor plus the installation. I am_not 
against small inboard motors, understand. That 
is not the question. But I am against spending 
several hundred dollars for something which will 
turr out to be a bad investment—because of the 
age and obsolescence of the hull. I doubt if that 
hull could be driven much faster than now, and 
if this proved to be the case after you had spent 
your money, you would certainly suffer disap- 
pointment. Wouldn’t you? 


Mororsoat Eprror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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60 miles in this Amazing 15 lb. Boat 


I feel I must inform you that I have recently 
returned from a four day float trip on the Nian- 
gua River here in Missouri, and used your boat 
continuously throughout the sixty miles of the 
float. We put in the Niangua River near Buffalo, 
Missouri, and took out at Bennett Spring Branch. 

I gave it the hardest kind of usage, shooting 
rapids, passing through narrow, brushy and rocky 
places, etc., and found it to ride the water re- 
markably well. At night I turned it over, and 
after drying the bottom, used it as a mattress, 
and slept just as comfortably as if I had been 
in my own bed at home. 

—P. C. H., Chief of Hatcheries, Missouri. 
MORE SPORT and LARGER CATCHES 
For Christmas 1927 my wife gave me one of 
your Flato Boats. She and I are both ardent 
sportsmen, particularly in fishing, and I wish to 
tell you that we had more sport and far larger 


catches during the 1928 fishing season in Mon- 
tana than we had ever before experienced. 

With this collapsible pneumatic boat we were 
able to get out onto inaccessible mountain lakes, 
where we succeeded in breaking all of our previ- 
ous records, catching most of our fish with fly and 
spinner. The boat was in use nearly every week- 
end from May until November, as well as during 
our vacation in Glacier National Park. 

—W. O. W., Helena, Mont. 
TWO SAFETY AIR CHAMBERS 

There are two separate air chambers making the 
boat safe, especially for children. Each chamber 
is easily and quickly inflated with the large 
volume, easy-action pump. Easily rowed. Easily 
carried. Comes complete with oars, pump and 
carrying bag. Through your dealer or direct from 
factory. The New England Airship Co., 95 Wil- 
low St., New Haven, Conn. 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
The New England Airship Co., 95 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. Please 
send me detailed description of the Flato Boat and your 10 days’ Free Trial Offer. 

















Enjoy the greatest thrills from your out- 
board this summer. Install an Autopulse 
Electric Fuel Pump with a reserve tank that 
gives you five times the cruising radius. Do 
away with frequent refueling. Auto- _., 
pulse will give your outboard more 
power and pep, greater speed, and a 


Autopulse Equipped Outboards 
Won these 1928 Events 
Albany to New York Marathon; 


Get the Most from Your Outboard— 


An Autopulse Electric Fuel Pump Gives Your Outboard More 
Speed — More Power—Greater Cruising Radius—and a 
Positive Fuel Supply at all Times under all Conditions! 


reliable fuel supply at all times under all 
boating conditions. 

See the Autopulse at your dealer’s or 
write us at once for full details. 








Boston to New York Marathon; ‘ 
Peoria to St. Louis Marathon; Lake yy, 
Mendota Fifty-Mile Marathon; Mil- 
waukee to Chicago Marathon; Pier A 
Battery to Red Bank, New Jersey Mar- 
athon. 


Albany Boat Corp. Gar Wood, 


Buffalo Gas Motor Co. 
Dodge Boat W 
Fellows and Stewart 


AUTOPULSE CORPORATION 
2821 Brooklyn Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Autopulse is used and endorsed by 85% of the prominent marine builders, including: 
Inc. Chris Smith & Son 

Hacker Boat Co. U. 

orks Johnson Motor Co. 

Matthews Co. 


S. Coast Guard Patrol 
And— 
Many others. 

















Kayak Folding Boat 


The Boat for Speedy Sport 


= S— = 
—= — 
= ~— 
Convenien*!y packed in a small canvas knapsack 
(weight 35 Ibs.). Set up ‘“‘Water Ready’’ in 15 
minutes. Over a half million in actual use. Not 
a pneumatic, but a wooden skeleton untearable 
skin covered boat. Chosen by Com. Byrd for the 
Polar Expedition. 


Send for free illustrated folder 
KAYAK FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
170 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
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$ave SANDUSKY BOATS 
+ tll), 


If you want a 

speedy little sport 

boat or a staunch family outboard runabout 
you'll get the best from Sandusky—end save 
15% to 25%. Sandusky boats are made from 
the choicest mahogany wood and are perfect 
in design and workmanship. 


Write today for free information on all 


types and 
prices. 


Dealers write 
for franchise 


SANDUSKY BOAT WORKS 
306 Meigs Street Sandusky, Ohio 
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We show here just three of the great 
values Gray gives. Free catalogs 
show the complete line of Singles, 
Doubles, Fours, Sixes and Eights, 


ranging from 5 to 200 H. P. 


$116F. 0. B. 
Detroit 


Five a Pu. 

eycle. Smooth- 
est running Sine 
gle. Is also 
made in two 


eycle, 10 H. P. $445 F. O. B. Detroit 


Model ‘‘Four-30"’. Smooth, powerful *‘Four’’ 
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THE TREK OF THE DUCKS 
(Continued from page 79) 


because of a norther. They emptied their 
automatics and picked up 144 birds, ac- 
cording to well-authenticated reports. The 
wardens got on their trail, and the hunt- 
ers, who were transients, left the state in 
haste. 

A most effective method of killing 
wild geese in the plains country is stalk- 
ing them behind a horse trained for the 
purpose. A farmer who has a “goose” 
horse is envied by his neighbors. A goose 
horse, like a prize bird dog, is rarely 
loaned. It is not considered good breeding 
to ask a farmer for his goose horse un- 
less you know him intimately. 

The hunter crouches behind the horse 
as it grazes toward the geese, which may 
be feeding in a wheat or maize field or 
resting along the edge of one of the 
prairie lakes. By the pressure of his hand 


made no attempt to save the animals. The 
surviving antelope of the band have not 
been seen in that locality since. A reward 
of $1,000 was offered by Amarillo sports- 
men but the men who shot the antelope 
were not apprehended. 

As in any new country, there is much 
land for sale in the Panhandle of Texas, 
Visitors, whether they are duck shooters 
or tourists, are regarded as prospective 
customers. Certainly there is no other 
place in the United States where real 
estate agents and town boosters will act 
as guides without charge except the 
privilege of painting word pictures of 
cities to be, and of the fertility of the soil 
that impatiently awaits the plow. And they 
will be most discreet and cautious about 
it, they will not talk shop, and will keep 
their heads down when they are with you 
in the blind and there is game in sight. 


THE GAME REFUGE BILL 


—compact 

—easily installed. All parts accessible. Also built in 20, 60 
and 75 P. sizes. 

$596 F. oO. B. Detroit 

\ Model ‘‘Six-40"" 

First choice for 

1929 of America’s 

four largest 

builders of 

Cruisers up to 


the hunter directs the horse, and when he 
arrives within range he will step from 
behind the horse to open fire. This method 
usually is successful, as the geese do not 
become alarmed if the approach is not 


(Continued from page 37) 


for must be appropriated each year by 
another group of men. Knowing the past 
attitude of Congress toward conservation 


20 feet in len 


Also built in 
id 90 


meen 60, 72 an 
H.P 


. sizes. 


to oats you choose the best engine for your 
ust send us your name and address 
ram state whether interested in a Single, Two, 


Four, Six or Eight Cylinder Motor. 


Gray Marine Motor Co. 
648 Canton Avenue 


BUILT BY PIONEERS—ENGINEERS—LEADERS 


Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 








CompleteY our Outdoor Kit 
Witha 
Taylor 
Compass 


Your safety may de- 


pend on possession of 
a compass. Its unfail- 
ing hand will give 
you knowledge of 
direction every min- 
ute of the twenty-four 
hours 

The Cee ebynite Compass, 


as a open ted, has a hunter's 
® ea The Ne — ce 


being attached to its under 
Price $4.50 each. 


Other Taylor Compasses 


LEEDAWL .Compass . . . .- $1. 
MAGNAPOLE Comrass . . « 1.75 
FLODIAL COMPASS e ’ 
LITENITE COMPASS 
GYDAWL COMPASS . . « « « . 
AUROPOLE COMPASS . . « «+ 4. 
MenaDiIAL Compass . . 2. « 4. 
UsSANITE COMIASS 5 
Your dealer can supply you, or write direct to us, 
enclosing price, plus 10c¢ postage, and we will 
send any of the above, safe delivery guaranteed. 
Taylor Compass Booklet sent free upon request. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 














‘“S"Mount Birds 
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Heads, Tan Furs and Make K: — | Le! oun taxider- 
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Northwestern School of Eaxidermy 
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too rapid. 

Another method is that of driving the 
geese. Hunters will hide in a pit without 
decoys. Geese that alight within a rea- 
sonable distance will be driven by men 
in a wagon or on horseback. They will 
not approach close enough to cause the 
birds to take wing, but the birds will 
walk or swim directly from them. In this 
manner they can be driven right into the 
hunters hidden in the pits. Geese can be 
driven more easily than ducks. The hunt- 
ers from the cities and towns, however, 
depend upon profile and live decoys. 

Low temperatures occasionally develop 
in the Panhandle. The ducks may push 
farther south, but the geese do not seem 
to mind the cold weather. They remain 
to feed in the fields, and to alight upon 
the ice-covered lakes early in the after- 
noons and at night. No matter how solidly 
the lakes may be frozen over, the geese 
apparently do not suffer for lack of water. 


THEORY advanced by an old hunter 

is that the geese rest upon their 
breasts, and that the contact of their warm 
bodies with the ice causes sufficient melting 
of the ice to permit them to slake their 
thirst. They have been observed to “use” 
back and forth from the fields to frozen- 
over lakes for as long as a week to ten 
days at a stretch. They could not otherwise 
have obtained water unless they made 
long flights at night to some far-distant 
river. 

There are several thousand antelope 
in the Panhandle. They are closely 
guarded by ranchers who like to have 
them about the place, as they put it. 
There is no open season on antelope in 
Texas. That there are natural-born out- 
laws who would kill the last game animal 
or the last wild bird was shown recently 
on the outskirts of Amarillo. 

A band of seven antelope ranged in 
the pastures adjoining the main road from 
Amarillo to Dalhart. They became so 
tame that they often ventured within 
a half mile of the city limits of Amarillo, 
and hundreds of people would drive along 
the highways in the evenings in the hope 
of seeing them, which they very often did. 

One morning, while the little band 
was grazing less than a hundred yards 
from the road, an automobile stopped. 
Two men stepped from the car and opened 
fire with rifles. Two of the antelope 
dropped. The two men then entered their 
car and drove away in great haste. This 
was within two miles of Amarillo. The 
men who committed the murder did it 
for the sheer love of killing, as they 


matters, we doubt that all of this money 
will be forthcoming. If it isn’t, there's 
nothing left to do but pass a short bill 
providing for a license. 

Nohunter of waterfowl will objecttopay- 
ing $1 for the privilege of hunting ducks. 
Such a license will bring in an enormous 
amount of money, far more than provided 
for in the present bill. Fretp AND STREAM 
has never received a letter from a single 
shooter objecting to such a license. The 
opposition to this feature was principally 
in Congress, although a few self-appointed 
champions of the sportsmen have objected 
strenuously in print to making the poor 
hunter pay $1 to protect his own sport. 

I hope that these fears are ungrounded 
and that the publication of our views may 
be the means of making Congress live up 
to the letter of the law. Fretp anp 
STREAM urges every reader to keep in 
close touch with this situation, and at the 
first sign that Congress shows of cutting 
the appropriations provided for in the act 
we must bring down on their heads such 
a flood of letters and telegrams as will 
convince them that the sportsmen of this 
country will not be trifled with. 

I again repeat that Fretp AND STREAM 
can justly be proud of the part it has 
played in constantly hammering in every 
issue for the establishment of game 
refuges. Ever since the first bill was in- 
troduced, this magazine has devoted its 
untiring efforts and resources and more 
space than any other magazine or news- 
paper in America in fighting for this 
measure. We have seen the results of our 
efforts. 

When the American Game Protective 
Association inaugurated the idea of a 
Federal game refuge and public shooting 
ground bill, Pennsylvania was a worthy 
example of the workings of such a 
measure. At that time, with the exception 
of an isolated case here or there, no other 
states had game refuges. State-owned 
public shooting grounds were not thought 
of elsewhere. Today, all of the states in 
the Union foremost in game conservation 
matters either have established refuges or 
are contemplating doing so. In other 
states, public shooting grounds are a reali- 
ty. Sportsmen of limited means are pro- 
vided shooting grounds, state-owned and 
state controlled. 

As time goes on, I hope to see this 
program adopted by every state in the 
Union. Otherwise, the sportsman not 
financially fortunate is bound to find him- 
self without a place to hunt. 

Many sportsmen over the country are 
going to be sorely disappointed when they 
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Small 
A | Fast 
Sturdy 
Inboard Runabout 


If you’re looking for a real motorboat 
—an inboard with plenty of seaworthi- 
ness, plenty of room, plenty of power 
and speed — you'll like this newest 
model of the famous Dunphy Sand Dab. 


She’s 18 ft. 6 in. over-all, double-cock- 
pit, powered by Universal, staunch 
construction, yet with so shallow a 
draft that she’ll worm her way into 

laces that you could never get with a 
son of any other type. 


Priced from $1195 
to $1625. Write for 
complete specifica- 
tions. 


DUNPHY “Sanp Dap” 


DUNPHY BOAT MANUFACTURINGCO. 
Dept. FS-5 Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Dealers: Write for our attractive dealer plan 











START YOUR 
OUTBOARD 
With an Easy Pull 


We have solved this problem for 
you with 


SUPER SPARK 


SUPER SPARK starts your motor easily when 
cold—when hot—when flooded. No more fear 
of a stalled motor. You need not hesitate to 
stop your motor for the dread of starting 
it again. If you accidentally flood your motor 
SUPER SPARK starts it because this little 
device doubles the intensity of the spark 
from the magneto. 

Hard vigorous pulling of the starting rope 
will not be necessary. You will have a new 
confidence in your motor which you have 
never experienced before. Don't wait until 
your magneto weakens and will aot start the 
motor. Order a SUPER SPARK now. You 
will be tickled we know. 

Very easy to install, a screw driver, 3 min- 
utes, an easy pull, and you are on your way. 
Made for twin models Johnson, Evinrude, 
Lockwood and Caille. 


Price $3.00 


Guaranteed Satisfaction 


SUPER SPARK CO. 


124 E, 3rd St. Sterling, Ill. 














No One Can Beat the enjoyment of building your 

own substantial and safe ma oy oy boat, re- 

quires but little spare time. We furnis' 

the materials machined ready to fasten. $29.75 
Also larger boats at corresponding attractive prices. 





TRUSCOTT BOAT Co. ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


find that the shooting ground feature has 
been eliminated from the refuge bill. They 
must not look at the matter in this light. 
The sponsors of the bill felt that these 
changes were necessary in order to win 
the approval of members of Congress who 
were opposing the original measure at 
the instance of a militant and belligerent 
minority. 

The law follows. Its passage was a 
step in the right direction. 


AN ACT 


To more effectively meet the obligations of the 
United States under the migratory bird 
treaty with Great Britain by lessening the 
dangers threatening migratory game birds 
from drainage and other causes, by the ac- 
quisition of areas of land and of water to 
Funaiile in perpetuity reservations for the 
adequate protection of such birds; and 
authorizing appropriations for the establish- 
ment of such areas, their maintenance and 
improvement, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

That this Act shall be known by the short title of 

“Migratory Bird Conservation Act.” 

Sec. 2. That a commission to be known as the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commission, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
chairman, the Secretary of Commerce, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and two Members of the 
Senate, to be selected by the President of the 
Senate, and two Members of the Honse of 
Representatives to be selected by the Speaker, is 
hereby created and authorized to consider and 
pass upon any area of land, water, or land and 
water that may be recommended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for purchase or rental under this 
Act, and to fix the price or prices at which such 
area may be purchased or rented; and no pur- 
chase or rental shall be made of any such area 
until it has been duly approved for purchase or 
rental by said commission. Any Member of the 
House of Representatives who is a member of 
the commission, if reelected to the succeeding 
Congress, may serve on the commission notwith- 
standing the expiration of a Congress. Any 
vacancy on the commission shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original appointment. The 
ranking officer of the branch or department of 
a State to which is committed the administration 
of its game laws, or his authorized representa- 
tive, and in a State having no such branch or 
department, the governor thereof, or his author- 
ized representative, shall be a member ex officio 
of said commission for the purpose of consider- 
ing and voting on all questions relating to the 
acquisition, under this Act, of areas in his State. 

Sec. 3. That the commission hereby created 
shall, through its chairman, annually report in 
detail to Congress, not later than the first 
Monday in December, the operations of the 
commission during the preceding fiscal year. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall recommend no area for purchase or rental 
under the terms of this Act except such as he 
shall determine is necessary for the conservation 
of migratory game birds. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to purchase or rent such areas as 
have been approved for purchase or rental by the 
commission, at the price or prices fixed by said 
commission, and to acquire by gift or devise. for 
use as inviolate sanctuaries for migratory birds, 
areas which he shall determine to be suitable for 
such purposes, and to pay the purchase or rental 
price and expenses incident to the location, ex- 
amination, and survey of such areas and the 
acquisition of title thereto, including options 
when deemed necessary by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, from moneys to be appropriated here- 
under by Congress from time to time: Provided, 
That no lands acquired, held, or used by the 
United States for military purposes shall be 
subject to any of the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Agriculture 
may do all things and make all expenditures 
necessary to secure the safe title in the United 
States to the areas which may be acquired under 
this Act, but no payment shall be made for any 
such areas until the title thereto shall be satis- 
factory to the Attorney General, but the acqui- 
sition of such areas by the United States shall in 
no case be defeated because of rights of way, 
easements, and reservations which from their 
nature will in the opinion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in no manner interfere with the 
use of the areas so encumbered for the purposes 
of this Act; but such rights of way, easements, 
and reservations retained by the grantor or 
lessor, from whom the United States receives 
title, shall be subject to rules and regulations 
prescribed from time to time by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the occupation, use, operation, 
protection, and administration of such areas as 
inviolate sanctuaries for migratory birds; and it 
shall be expressed in the deed or lease that the 
use, occupation, and operation of such rights of 
way, easements, and reservations shall be sub- 
ordinate to and subject to such rules and 
regulations. 

Sec. 7. That no deed or instrument of con- 
veyance shall be accepted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under this Act unless the State in 














IL: you want to give your favorite 
pipes a fair trial, start them all at 
scratch with Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
favorite smoking mixture. It’s 
milder than most, it’s rich and mel- 
low, and its fragrance is kept fresh 
by the heavy gold foil that lines the 
tin. Let Sir Walter show you how 
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which the area lies shall have consented by taw 
to the acquisition by the United States cf lands 
in that State. 

Sec. 8. That the prstediction of the State, 
both civil and criminal, over persons upon areas 
acquired under this Act shall not be affected or 
changed by reason of their acquisition and ad- 
ministration by the United States as migratory 
bird reservations, except so far as the punish- 
ment of offenses against the United States is 
concerned. 

Sec. 9. That nothing in this Act is intended 
to interfere with the operation of the game laws 
of the several States applying to migratory game 
birds in so far as they do not permit what is 
forbidden by Federal law. 

Sec. 10. That no person shall knowingly dis- 
turb, injure, or destroy any notice, signboard, 
fence, building, ditch, dam, dike, embankment, 
flume, spillway, or other improvement or prop- 
erty of the United States on any area acquired 
under this Act, or cut, burn, or destroy any 
timber, grass, or other natural growth, on said 
area or on any area of the United States which 
heretofore has been or which hereafter may be 
set apart or reserved for the use of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as a game refuge or 
as a preserve or reservation and Vesting ground 
for native birds, under any law, proclamation, or 
Executive order, or occupy or use any part 
thereof, or enter thereon for any purpose, ex- 
cept in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture nor shall any person 
take any bird, or nest or egg thereof on any 
area acquired under this Act, except for scien- 
tific or propagating purposes under permit of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; but nothing in this 
Act or in any regulation thereunder shall be con- 
strued to prevent a person from entering upon 
any area acquired under this Act for the purpose 
of fishing in accordance with the law of the 
State in which such area is located: Provided, 
That such person complies with the regulations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture covering such 


area. 

Sec. 11. That for the purposes of this Act, 
migratory birds are those defined as such by the 
treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds 
concluded August 16, 1916. 

Sec. 12. For the acquisition, including the 
location, examination, and survey, of suitable 
areas of land, water, or land and water, for use 
as migratory bird reservations, and necessary 
expenses incident thereto, and for the adminis- 
tration, maintenance, and development of such 
areas and other preserves, reservations, or breed- 
ing grounds frequented by ge ye A game birds 
and under the administration of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, including the construction of 
dams, dikes, ditches, flumes, spillways, buildings, 
and other necessary improvements, and for the 
elimination of roy 8 of migratory birds from 
alkali poisoning, oil pollution of waters, or other 
causes, for cooperation with local authorities in 
wild life conservation, for investigations and 

ublications relating to North American birds, 
or personal services, printing, engraving, and 
issuance of circulars, posters, and other neces- 
sary matter and for the enforcement of the 
—- of this Act, there are authorized to 
appropriated, in addition to all other amounts 
authorized by law to be appropriated, the follow- 
ing amounts for the fiscal years specified— 
$75,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


$200,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
31; 

$600,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
932; 

$1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
33; 


$1,000,000 for each fiscal year thereafter for 
a period of six years; an 

$200,000 for the fiscal year ending June _30, 
1940, and for each fiscal year thereafter. Not 
more than 20 per centum of the amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to this authorization for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930, and for 
each fiscal year to and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, shall expended 
for personal services in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere incident to the administration 
and maintenance of acquired areas, printing en- 
graving, and issuance of circulars and _ posters. 
No part of any appropriation authorized by this 
section shall be used for payment of the salary, 
compensation, or expenses of any United States 
game protector, except reservation protectors 
for the administration, maintenance, and pro- 
tection of such reservations and the birds 
thereon: Provided, That reservation protectors 
appointed under the provisions of this, Act shall 
be selected, when practicable, from qualified cit- 
izens of the State in which they are to be 
employed. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to make such expenditures 
and to employ such means, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, as may be necessary to carry out the 
foregoing Pects. ; ; 

Sec. 13. That for the efficient execution of this 
Act, the judges of the several courts established 
under the laws of the United States, United 
States commissioners, and persons appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to enforce this 
Act, shall have, with respect thereto, like powers 
and duties as are conferred by section 5 of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act (title 16, section 
706 of the United States Code) upon said 
judges, commissioners, and employees of the De- 
partment of Agriculture appointed to enforce 


the Act last aforesaid. Any bird, or part, nest 
or egg thereof, taken or possessed contrary to 
this Act, when seized shall be disposed of as pro- 
vided by section 5 of said Migratory Bird Treaty 


ct. 

Sec, 14, That any person, association, partner- 
ship, or corporation who shall violate or fail 
to comply with any of the provisions of this 
Act shall. be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
less than $10 nor more than $500, or be im- 
prisoned not more than six months, or both. 

Sec. 15. That for the purposes of this Act the 
word “‘take” shall be construed to mean pursue, 
hunt, shoot, capture, collect, kill, or attempt to 
pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, collect, or kill, 
unless the context otherwise requires. 

Sec. 16. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing or empowering the Mi- 
gratory Bird Conservation Commiation herein 
created, the Secretary of Agriculture, or any 
other board, commission, or officer, to declare, 
withdraw, or determine, except heretofore des- 
ignated, any part of any national forest or power 
site, a migratory bird reservation under any 
of the provisions of this Act, except by and 
with the consent of the legislature of the State 
wherein such forest or power site is located. 

Sec. 17, That when any State shall, by suitable 
legislation, make provision adequately to en- 
force the provisions of this Act and all regula- 
tions promulgated thereunder, the Secretary of 
Agriculture may so certify, and then and there- 
after said State may cooperate with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the enforcement of this 
Act and the regulations thereunder. 

Sec. 18. That a sum sufficient to pay the neces- 
sary expenses of the commission and its mem- 
bers, not to excced an annual expenditure of 
$5,000, is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. Said appropriation shall paid 
out on the audit and order of the chairman of 
said commission, which audit and order shall be 
conclusive and binding upon the General Ac- 
counting Office as to the correctness of the 
accounts of said commission. 

Sec. 19. That if any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid the validity of the re- 
mainder of the Act and of the application of 
such provision to other persons and circum: 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 

_ Sec. 20. That this Act shall take effect upon 
its passage and approval. 


BASS GET SO MAD! 
(Continued from page 33) 


have drawn blanks. The following inci- 
dent, one of the many I have had along 
the same lines, illustrates this phase of 
bass fishing perfectly. 

The day was bright and cold—one of 
those September heralds of winter 
weather. The stream was low and clear, 
with all the fish seemingly off feed and 
inactive because of a sudden change in 
weather. I was fishing with two other 
anglers who were using live bait, one 
hellgrammites and the other bullheads. 
To try the thing out, I was using a 
variety of flies, spinners and small plugs, 
although I must admit that I had a supply 
of bait along for emergency. 

The entire morning drew a blank as 
far as I was concerned. I did not get a 
single strike, even though I did try every 
likely looking bit of water in a half 
mile of stream. My friends had each had 
a number of light strikes, but reported 
that the fish would just touch the bait 
and then let go. 

That afternoon I put on a hellgrammite 
and started fishing up and across stream 
so that my nipper would sink in a natural 
manner to the bottom. It wasn’t long be- 
fore I had one of the light touches which 
my partners had spoken of. I carefully 
noted the location of the spot where I had 
received the strike and worked into a 
position upstream from it, where I could 
— an artificial over the slightly willing 

ass. 

Then I put on a special streamer fly— 
one with two hooks, silver body and jungle 
cock side feathers—weighted it with split 
shot so that it sank readily and then held 
it over the hole where I had received the 
indication. I worked it back and forth 
jerkily for at least twenty minutes, and 
then received a smashing strike and con- 
nected with an extremely irritated and 
infuriated small-mouth black. 

Following this same idea throughout 
the afternoon—first locating my fish with 
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nest the hellgrammite and then pestering him 
y to with the fly—I took over twenty bass, 


Setg eight of which were good fish running 

anywhere from seven-eighths to two and 
‘al one-half pounds. My partners, who had 
al . . e ° 


adhered to ordinary bait fishing through- 


be out the day, only took two bass, although 
not they had received a great number of 
uy strikes that did not materialize into hooked 
the fish. 
‘sue, In this instance I cannot claim that the 
kill, fly was the medium which caused the bass 
‘ to strike, inasmuch as almost any sort of 
NL lure would have served the same purpose. 
Ron a Many times I have worked the identical 
any scheme with plugs and spinners, even with 
lare, the live bait that I originally located them 
pan with. The thing that causes them to get 
any mad—the one thing necessary to bring 
—_ success under such circumstances—is to 
ated. get the lure in very close proximity to the 
table fish being sought. To fish the artificial 
m4 more than twelve inches away from him 
y of is a useless procedure; it is too far away 
here- to disturb him. But to work it so that it 
this almost touches him, keeping at it without 
cessation, irritates the bass so that he 
eces- strikes because of his outraged ego. 
oe At other times one will find the bass 
iated jumping in great shape, apparently to 
rwise natural flies, but they will not touch one’s 
- wet or dry flies fished in the regular way. 
ll be Such fish may often be tantalized into 
_ Ac- striking. The following account of a day 
f the on the Racquette River in the Adiron- 
ct or dacks is a typical experience. 
rcum- August, 1925—Apparently an ideal day 
4 7 for bass fly-fishing. Partly overcast, with 
rcume the sun occasionally breaking through in 
its full strength. Slight southwest breéze. 
— Air temperature, 76° F; water 74°. F. 
‘ Plenty of flies and bugs on the river. 





On first appearance I thought that the 
bass were feeding on some of the numer- 
ae J ous natural insects, as they were jumping 
inci- : with great regularity, both in the big 





long q eddy and in the smooth, swift runs. I 
e ol 2 started fishing in the orthodox dry-fly 
manner, using a No. 8 Yellow Sally, the 

1e of nearest approach I had to the most preva- 
ey lent natural fly. 
lear, 
and SI 
any ~ A watched my fly float down with the 
aie rest of the insects and saw the bass 

pes jump near it, I noted that they were not 
ee taking the flies at all, but were evidently 
“ a just jumping from an excess of activity 

- or, at any rate, for some reason not 
a obvious to me. I changed to a No. 4LS 
upply salmon brown palmer—a fly I have often fy Aeroplanes the world over are equipped with Graflex 
Ba WED SG ccriet cameras Upon thee prfesionale and ame 
get a it as far as taking it went, but once in a o ss touvs-ehihe depend for er inyormatins Om One: 
onal while one would jump over it or drown | ' 

had it with his tail. ; 
a hee poten ee ee akes all of the pictures that any other camera can take. 
hele regulation wet flies, drawing them swiftly a 
across the current or, as a change, letting Takes many pictures that no other camera can take. 
alii them float as they would in the water. 
rece —_ worked a little better; I took two Speed up to a thousandth of a second for swift action—down to 
atural at Oe Oe 2 00k Sopenee 00 5 wee Be a tenth, or time, for slow. No guesswork in focusing—in the 
ig be- ing jerked along the surface of the water. ’ ° 4 2 ae 
whieh | Lae However, the manner of these two bass exclusive Graflex vertical hood you always see the scene ahead 
efully taking the fly on the surface led me to existe on voles saeiien Wilt net Xk. 

I had believe that a change in tactics might bring i y € 
hag about even better results. With this in Graffex “Series B”. 3” a sisal ial 

pa mind, I worked into a position where I sranex ries B”, 3%" x 4%", now p within reach 
‘iting could hold my lure stationary in the cur- of everybody—$80....... Other models $85 to $375. 

rent if necessary. Following out my old : 

aia method of teasing, except that I used FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 
nals surface lures instead of underwater baits, 


I made the following tests, allowing one 
h rer hour to each lure. ; . le 
i s Dry fly—No. 4LS bushy brown palmer, 
ed the 6 strikes, 2 bass. 


rth : . : : 
fo Feather minnow—white with dash of 








s, and red, 4 strikes, 4 bass. eS. Puy 
. . ectt PE 
: “a Cork body bass bug—Dixie Carrol, 8 pERF AFECY 
an strikes, 3 bass. 
il Hair mouse—buck-tail, 2 strikes, 2 bass. FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK ] 
ith (Continued on page 107) es 2 SOS Brae : 
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THE WOODSMAN’S BED 
By Hal Leavitt 


HE two main problems of the man 

on the trail are food and sleep. 

As essential as is the first to the 

existence and well being of the 
woods traveler, the second is hardly less 
so. The added strain and unusual demands 
made upon one’s physical endurance by 
trail life, whether the trip be by foot or 
by canoe, must be met by sufficient hours 
of sound, restful sleep in which to give 
the tired body a chance 
to recuperate. The man 
who spends _ sleepless, 
tortured nights in the 
woods, will surely return 
home in an exhausted 
condition, and with few 
good things to say for 
life in the open. Such a 
thing does seem unnec- 
essary, for with fresh 
forest ozone, the great- 
est sleep tonic of all, 
enough blankets for 
warmth, it remains only 
to provide a comfortable 
place on which to lie to 
insure rest. 

There are many an- 
swers to this problem, 
such as pneumatic air 
mattresses, canvas 
stretcher beds, Indian 
stick beds, light, com- 
pact folding cots that 
strap snugly to the bottom of the canoe 
on the carry, and numerous other schemes 
devised by campers and sporting goods 
manufacturers. Admittedly, most of these 
have their good points, and will give one 
a good night’s sleep, but they are, at the 
same time, often bulky or heavy, and for 
ordinary walking or canoeing trips an 
excessive burden. 

The usual bed of the guide and woods- 
man is the browse bed. Nessmuk called 
it the healthiest bed yet known to man, 
and his judgment on this question, as 
well as on most others pertaining to 
campcraft, will probably not be severe- 
ly questioned. Why, then, should anyone 
further burden his already overloaded 
back and pack with the heavier sleeping 
devices and arrangements when browse, 
which is almost always to be had for 
the mere picking, will supply a bed as 
soft, as restful and as healthful as any to 
be found? 

The material for such a bed must vary 
according to the supply the locality af- 
fords. Balsam fir undoubtedly makes the 
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This way of rolling up in a blanket assures you a g 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











best bed, its needles being flat, soft and 
fragrant, while hemlock will rank second, 
and cedar perhaps third. Nessmuk almost 
invariably speaks of using hemlock tips 
for his bed, which is perhaps because that 
tree predominated where much of his 
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camping was done. Thoreau, in his trips 
to Maine, made his bed from the fo- 
liage of the arborvitae, which re- 
sembles the white cedar. Warren Miller, 
contrary to common procedure, would 
dig from some remote corner of his 
pack a large bag of ticking that he 
would fill with browse, grass, moss, dry 
leaves, pine needles, or what have you, 
and proceed to spend a very comfortable 
night on it. 

Spruce comes trailing along toward the 
last on the list of desirable mattress 
stuffs, being rough and prickly, while pine 
sprays are too scraggly to afford much 
protection from the hard ground. In 
a pinch, where there are no evergreens, 
small branches of alder, willow or 
some other bush or shrub that is springy 
and resilient, will, when covered with dry 
leaves, moss, etc., serve as a passable pro- 
tection from the hardness and moisture of 
the ground. 

The quick way to make a browse bed 
is to use boughs three feet or more long. 
Beginning at the top, or head, of the 


ood night’s sleep 


bed, lay a course across for the necessary 
width, butts pointing toward the foot, 
concave or green side down, and each 
branch overlapping somewhat the one be- 
side it. Then, a little lower down, shingle 
another course across, covering the stems 
of the boughs just laid, and continue the 
courses in this manner until the bed is 
made to the desired length. Let enough 
boughs be put in each course to make a 
depth of six inches or so. 

On top of this spread of evergreen, it is 
well to put a layer of smaller stuff, be- 
ginning at the head as before, and stick- 

ing the ends into the 
browse already laid, 
with the tops slanting 
well toward the head of 
the bed. This makes the 
bed more springy, and 
better covers the stems 
of the larger branches. 
When one is hurried, a 
bed made as this will 
take but a short time 
to construct, and will 
do passably well as an 
aid to a good night's 
sleep and rest. 


T is not, however, the 

best way. The best 
browse bed is made of 
many bough tips, eight- 
een or twenty inches in 
length, and with stems 
not larger than a pencil. 
Where the other bed 
was made of boughs, 
this is really browse, stuff on which a 
deer might feed, as its name signifies; 
soft, elastic, and restful. 

3egin at the head of the bed and shingle 
across one row of fans, not laying them 
in handfuls, as one is tempted to do, but 
piece by piece, each fan overlapping its 
neighbor by half its width. The fans should 
be placed exactly as the !arger boughs 
were placed, the under or greener side of 
the browse down on the ground, and the 
butts pointing toward the foot of the bed. 
These fans will not be nearly as curved 
as the longer material, some even being 
straight, but due to the manner of con- 
struction, this will not detract from the 
resilience of the bed. 

Directly on top of this first layer 
of browse, added material should be 
placed until this layer has a depth of about 
a foot. The bed is then ready to be ex- 
tended along toward the bottom. The fans 
are now placed with their butts to the 
ground (pushed slightly into the ground 
if it is not too hard) and with their 
under or green side leaning against the 
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browse just laid. The fans should not 
stand straight upward, but lean back 
against the other browse at perhaps an 
angle of about seventy degrees. A row 
of fans is placed in this fashion across 
the width of the bed, and then an- 
other row stuck into the ground a little 
below the previous one, the bed extending 
itself in this fashion until it is of proper 
length. When completed, this browse mat- 
tress will be a little better than a foot in 
thickness, and very soft and springy, the 
fans standing nearly upright on their 
butts and so close together that they are 
well supported by each other. 

It will take at least three-quarters of an 
hour for a lone camper to make his bed, 
providing the browse is reasonably handy. 
3y some it may be argued that this is 
too much time to devote to the making 
of a bed for perhaps only a one night 
stand. I contend, however, that for the 
camper who is proceeding unhurriedly 
along—as every camper who is looking 
for health and enjoyment should be pro- 
ceeding—the time is well spent and is not 
excessive. 

There is hardly a better or more en- 
joyable period of the day than the several 
hours spent in pitching camp and getting 
it ship-shape for the night. And making the 
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with both hands enough to make it soft 
and springy again. After two or three 
nights, however, it will be necessary to 
replenish the material, the bed becoming 
hard and lumpy as the browse flattens 
down. 

A bed six and a half feet long and 
two feet wide is ample for one man. An 
extra foot and a half of width would 
serve for two sleepers. To better keep 
the browse in place, four sticks, three or 
four inches in diameter, may, if practical, 
be placed around the bed and staked in 
place. 

Over the browse, place the rubber 
blanket, or whatever other waterproof 
protection is taken to keep the dampness 
of the ground from the body. This will 
also protect the wool blanket from the 
pitch of the browse. 

As in all things, there is also a right 
and wrong way to roll up in a blanket. 
Pushed and shoved under one, as is often 
done, the blanket is bound to make hard 
little bunches and wrinkles that add noth- 
ing to a pleasant night’s sleep. Various 
parts of the anatomy are continually pok- 
ing through some of the innumerable 
openings that the blanket suddenly seems 
to acquire. 

The approved way is to lie flat on the 
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Constructing a ‘thickly laid foot deep browse bed 


browse bed is not the least interesting of 
these chores. Even if this were not so, the 
feeling of comfort and content experienced 
when lying, warmly wrapped on a thick, 
luxurious bed of balsam, and with the 
night noises of the woods in one’s ear, 
is worth far more than any exertion the 
bed may have cost. 

After the browse bed has been slept 
on for a night, it may be refreshed by 
flufing up, that is, by lifting the browse 


back and draw the blanket up over the 
body, raise the body at the hips and tuck 
under, smoothly, first one side of the cov- 
ering and then the other. Then sit up and 
raise the feet quickly, flip the end of the 
blanket under them with one hand, lie 
back, then tuck in both shoulders, and— 
the job is finished. By rolling up in this 
fashion, the sleeper places himself in a sort 
of cocoon, and turn as he may during the 
night, he will still remain covered. 


CAMPING HINTS—MOSQUITOES 
By Elon Jessup 


HERE are mosquito dopes galore. 

Every camper has his own favorite 
recipe for discouraging the visits of these 
pests. I’ve even seen a North Woods guide 
rub a salt pork rind on his face and hands. 
It seemed to work for a while. 

Among various straight dopes that 
mosquitoes aren’t supposed to like are: 
spirits of camphor, kerosene, lemon juice, 
vinegar, oil of tar, oil of peppermint and 
oil of citronella. Aside from kerosene, 
which isn’t exactly pleasant for a facial 
massage, citronella is probably the most 
effective of the lot. 

The best dopes seem to be mixtures. 
I'll mention a few. Dr. Howard of the 
Bureau of Entomology is strong for a 


mixture of oil of citronella, spirits of 
camphor and oil of cedar; one ounce of 
the first, one ounce of the second and 
one-half ounce of the third, all mixed to- 
gether. 

Another popular mixture consists of 
one ounce of castor oil, one ounce of 
alcohol and one ounce of oil of lavender. 
Anybody who doesn’t like the smell of 
—— thereby avoids it. 

W. Lyons holds that the follow- 
ing ake has them all beaten: two ounces 
castor oil, two ounces olive oil, one-quar- 
ter ounce carbolic acid, one-eighth ounce 
pennyroyal, one-eighth ounce oil of tar, 
one-quarter ounce oil of citronella, one- 











The money you 
save on your out- 
ings will soon pay 
for a GILKIE Camp 
Trailer. We have thou- 
sands of letters from en- 
thusiastic owners — every 
one of which is a new argument 
why the tourist or camper should possess the 
GILKIE. No other trailer compares with it and 
it costs no more. The following letter is taken 
at random from our files and will answer any 
question that you might ask: 


Dear Mre Gilkison: 


Just completed two trips with my Gilkie. 
One of ten days’ duration and the other of 
six days’ duration, a total of sixteen days 
with four adults in the party. We traveled 
2340 miles over all kinds of roads—good, 
bad and indifferent—over the highest moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont, the Adirondacks and 
Catskills of New York, all down through 
the farming country of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and Massachusetts with- 
out experiencing the least difficulty. 

Total expense for the trip including all 
living — gasoline, oil and camping sites 
was $94.94. This same trip without the 
Gilkie ‘ould have cost us $310.00 by 
comparison with other experiences. 

In addition to the saving in money 
effected by the use of the Gilkie we had 
better beds than could have been obtained 
in hotels in that country; better food, 
which was prepared to suit our tastes, and 
best of all, we stopped when and where we 
chose and remained as long as we desired. 

On our trip we encountered heavy frosts 
and temperatures as cold as 35 degrees but 
every one slept comfortably in the Gilkie. 
During the past six years I have traveled 
by every conceivable method from bicycle 
and pack horse to luxurious trains and 
hotels but have never enjoyed the satisfac- 
tions that this trip gave us. 


Very truly yours, 
R. M. Finley, Donora, Pa. 


The GILKIE Camp Trailer possesses refine- 
ments found in no other trailer. It is set up for 
use and packed for the road in less than five min- 
utes and trails any make of automobile perfectly. 
Mail the coupon below for additional infor- 
mation. 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS COMPANY 


1313 Wabash Avenue, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 








Also manufacturers of the 
Famous Gilkison Service, 
Luggage and Boat Trailers 








MAIL COUPON TODAY 


E. P. Gilkison & Sons Company. 
1313 Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute, Ind. 


prices of the Gilkie Camp Trailer. 


Name 








half ounce camphorated oil. 
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RUSSELL'S 


NEVER-LEAK 
IMPERIAL 


If you want a boot that won't 
leak~ that won’t rip~ that means 
foot comfort over the toughest 
of trails and that will last a life- 
time ~ wear the Imperial. 

IT’S O. K. ALL-WAYS 


iF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT CARRY RUSSELL'S 
WE WILL SERVE YOU DIRECT 


Priced $3.00 to $28.00 


Imported Waterproofed French Veal. 16-inch 
height, double construction — ( Moccasin 
within a Moccasin) — patented Never-Rip Hand 
Seam around entire vamp. Double Oak Sole 
Made in other heights. 


W.C.RusseE_it Moccasin Co. 


900 Wisconsin Street, Berlin, Wisconsin 








 SeholnAeaaes e Airubb A 

AN iru er 
[¢eP "LIGHT SIX" 
CAMP MATERESS 


Special 
One Piece 














<> 
Airubber Sectional Mattresses 


These are the original and only sec- 
tional air mattresses. Made with cross- 
wise air chambers, and in two and 
three sections, laced together. Length, 
80”. Most popular widths are below: 

No. 318—25”, 3 sections—$21.00 

No. 319—30", 2 sections— 25.00 
No. 336—35”, 3 sections— 30.00 
No, 342—42”, 3 sections— 34.50 
No. 317, 48”, 3 sections— 39.00 

Can be piled up in small space dur- 
ing the day without deflating. Also, 
sections make excellent day cushions 
and safety boat pads. Ask about buat 
pads—many sizes. 


Airubber “Little Six” 

Best go-light camp bed and widely 
popular speed-boat pad. No. 517—Size 
26%” x 48”. Price $10.00. 

Airubber Camp Pillows 

The popular Sleepezy, No. 381, is 
13” x 16%”, and in khaki jean is 
$2.50. No, 391—khaki jean, 10” x 16”, 
2.00. No. 392—corduroy face, 10” x 
16”, $2.50. 

Write for new folders of all Airubber 
camp equipment, and an_ Airubber 
2-qt. camp water carrier FREE 
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REAL sleep. The kind that makes next day’s mountain a 
mere hill, puts wings on the canoe, pushes the clouds 
out of the sky! Yours with this lightest, handiest full- 
length air bed. Bivouacked anywhere, from sliderock to 
a swamp, nothing can trouble you from below. No humps, 
hollows or hard spots, no ground moisture or under- 
draft. Your comfort is complete. 

Carry it easy as a rain-coat. Inflate it in egg-boiling 
time. Chuck it anywhere there’s room—no cot, bunk 
or boughs needed. Soft, dry, perfectly ventilated; easiest 
bed kept clean, being washable. Rolls up compactly as 
shown. 

Strong, durable khaki jean, specially rubberized inside. Full vulcan- 
ized, no cement. Patented. Six air chambers, with patented restricted 
air passages—prevents “‘rolling."’ Improved fast valve with inter- 
changeable caps for blowing or pumping. No. 550—Size 25” x 75”; 
weight 534 Ibs. Price $16.00. 

A complete line of sectional air mattresses—convenient, economical, 
widely popular. See side column. 


Airubber equipment is 
sold by all best camp out- 
fitters. Always look for 
the trade mark. If not 
supplied, please write to us. 


New York Rubber Corp., Box 47, Beacon, N. Y. 


arebbe. 


DEPARTMENT 





When using any liquid dope, either 
straight or a mixture, it helps to soak a 
towel and hang it close to your head at 
night. The pests will be discouraged for 
a few hours. But after that it evaporates 
and they come back. For a simple mixture 
that will retard the evaporation of the oil 
for some time, you might try the follow- 
ing: one ounce of citronella and four 
ounces of liquid vaseline. 

There’s an interesting innovation in in- 
sect dopes in the form of a special prepa- 
ration that you shoot out of a squirt gun. 
It’s a handy method to use and seems to 
have taken on very well. 

Punky wood serves as a good smudge 
for driving away insect pests. Dry cow- 
dung can be burned and also similarly, 
dried toadstools. But the camp smudge as 
a rule consists of wet wood mixed with 
dry. Cedar bark is about the best. If you 
wish the smudge to last, it’s a good idea 
to soak about two-thirds of the wood in 
water. The other third should be bone-dry 
to keep it going. If the wind shows indi- 
cations of shifting, build two or three 
smudges, properly distributed. 


HEN you are backpacking through 

mosquito-ridden woods, arrange your 

stuff so you'll have at least one hand free 

with which to swat and brush the pests 

away. Otherwise they'll make your life 

—- Wear a head-net if they’re very 
ad. 

Avoid swampy areas when choosing a 
camp site. These are breeding places for 
mosquitoes. Thick ground vegetation is 
also likely to prove a mosquito trap. 
Mosquitoes are prone to follow dampness 
and vegetation in their travels. If there’s 
a line of shrubbery running from your 
camp to a swamp, they are sure to come 
over for a visit. On the other hand, if 
you are separated by quite some distance 
from the swamp by a dry open meadow 
and are fairly high above the swamp, you 
may enjoy some freedom from the pests. 

The color of your tent may be a factor 
in the visitations of insects. They’re at- 
tracted more to a white tent than to a 
tent of dark color. 

Cool climates don’t necessarily mean 
freedom from mosquitoes. I’ve run into 
swarms of them flying around glaciers in 
the Canadian Rockies. Take along some 
fly dope. But above all, take plenty of 
netting. 

There are various methods of using 
netting. The best place to put it as a rule 
is on the front of the tent. In fact 
you can buy ready-made netting-fronts 
for tents. The tightest sort of attachment 
is to sew a netting-front to the inside 
edges of the tent. Although a small tent 
can be made fairly mosquito proof by 
simply draping netting over the front, 
you'll find in the case of a large tent that 
the pests will get in unless you've got a 
tight attachment. If you make your own 
netting-front, have sufficient material to 
allow it to drop in loose folds on the 
ground. Otherwise, mosquitoes will crawl 
under the bottom. 

The most mosquito-proof of fronts is 
a special type of netting that is sewed 
solidly to the tent all around; along the 
bottom as well as roof and sides. You 
enter the tent through an oval door that 
is part of the netting. After you’re in, the 
hole is closed with a puckering cord. 

Tent linings of netting are another form 
of protection. These are of the same shape 
and dimensions as a tent. Usually they are 
in wall tent form. A good many have been 
left over from army goods stuff. If the 
night is clear and warm, you can pitch 
one of these separately like a tent instead 
of sleeping under the double cover of 
canvas and netting. 

Still another form of protection is 2 
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netting canopy over your bed. In this 
case, don’t forget to fold the canopy under 
your mattress. Outfitters sell special 
frames that can be attached to a cot. You 
drape the netting over the frame. 

Speaking of frames, there’s an easy 
way of devising a netting canopy for 
ground sleeping. All the equipment you 
have to carry with you is a piece of net- 
ting about seven by ten feet in size. After 
you've made your bed for the night, cut 
two flexible saplings, each about six or 
seven feet long. Push one of these into 





. ny ‘ali Ns. aa ta 
Small hiking tent with black mosquito- 
netting draped around front 


the ground at one side of the bed near its 
head. Bend it to arch form and jab the 
other end in the ground on the other side. 

Repeat the same performance with the 
second sapling at a distance of about a 
foot or so to the rear of the first, so your 
head will be between the two when you’re 
asleep. Drape the netting over this frame. 
Weigh down three of the edges with rocks 
and climb in under the free edge. 

Mosquitoes have a cute way of cling- 
ing to clothing when you aren’t looking. 
Before climbing into a tent under netting, 
shake them all off and then work fast. 

Screened tent windows can be had from 
outfitters ready-made. You have only to 
cut the hole in the cloth and sew it in. 
If you make your own screen window, 
save the piece you cut out, stitch a couple 
more inches to it around the edges and use 
it as a wet weather curtain. At other 
times it can be rolled up. When making 
your netting window, sew tapes around 
the edges. Also sew a strip of tape to the 
netting, down its center. This keeps it 
from sagging. 


HERE’S a good deal of ordinary mos- 
quito netting that an enterprising mos- 
quito can work his way through without 
much difficulty. Netting that runs fifteen 
meshes to the inch will let in mosquitoes. 
Twenty meshes to the inch is much better. 
The type of netting that most tent win- 
dows and fronts are equipped with is bob- 
binet. This is extra strong stuff and of 
closer weave than ordinary mosquito net- 
ting. A fine mesh curtain scrim is also 
good stuff and quite strong. Mosquitoes 
can’t get through either of these. Black 
flies and punkies have better luck. 
Cheap ordinary cheesecloth gives very 
good protection if you treat it rather 


AMER 
eo Appliances oxo 
Complete Gas Qooking. 


Heating. Lighting Service 
for every 








Aye, better, for out here is the sweet air beneath the cloudless skies. 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 





Any day with rod and reel and feathered fly is thrilling! For when one of the big beauties strikes 
with the speed of an express train—oh boy, what a battle it is, hooking, playing and landing him. 


After the fight comes relaxation and the reward. For, from the competent Kampkook, comes the 
odor of the King of the Lake broiling as well as ever fish broiled in the best equipped kitchen— 


Kampkook is an experienced camper; a million outdoor folks make it a regular part of their outing 
equipment. Set up in a jiffy, making its own gas from gasoline, ready for business in two minutes, 
weatherproof—well, Kampkook is as necessary as the fish themselves. Made in five sizes. 
for information and your copy of “Kampkookery,"’ a book of helpful hints for motor campers. 


Write 


The American Ready- 
Lite lantern is brighter 
than 25 oil lanterns and 
storm proof. Lights in 
stantly—no generating. 





AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Derr. J2—Atsert Lea, Minn. 
Send me copy of “Kampkookery” and information as checked. 
() American Kampkooks 
OO American Ready-Lite Lanterns 





gently so it won’t pull out of shape or 


Address. 
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The Same Famous Dickey Bird 
Kamper At a New Low Price 


Dickey = KAMPER 













The Tent That "lt won't 
Has No Center : Blow Down!” 
Pole! 

















Hundreds of new tent enthusiasts are being made this year through the famous 
Dickey Bird Kamper Tent which has no center pole and whose beauty and dur- 
ability have won it an outstanding position in America. 
This large, roomy, comfortable tent—built to withstand all kinds of weather— 
is now available at a remarkably low price due to increased demand and 
production. 

See your dealer for demonstration today or write for fully illustrated catalog 


THE DICKEY MFG. CO. 


113-15-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 







































outdoors or home. 





transportation charges (price 
satished in every way after tria 







making ancient 


Portable Broiler °~~ Camp Stove 


At last, a broiler that retains a// the tasty, delicious 
flavor of game, fish or meats of any kind! This new 
charcoal portable camp stove broils anything from a 
bacon strip to thick steaks from both sides with intense 
heat that prevents loss of the natural, savory juices. 
Broils in half the usual time without fuss, ashes, smoke 
or fire hazard. Handy, compact and economical for 


Write us today for trial and 
Send No Money we will ship Portable broiler 
to you at once. When it arrives you pay only $12.50 plus small 
West of Rockies $13.50). If not 
1, your money will be refunded. 


State Distributors and Dealers 
aguted Write = our money- B. & G. Special Co. Dept. Washington, D.C 
ty Washington, D. 











boy They'll Tell You Duxbaks 


or HE best dressed veteran sportsmen know 
. a , clothing. They wear genuine “Sheds water 
like a duck’s back” Duxbaks. You'll be glad you 
got Duxbak high quality, improvements, looks, 
fit and service. For fishing, try breeches, coat 03, and 
hat-cap. At your dealer’s, or please write us New 
book, “Serviceable Clothes”, FREE. 


Utica-Duxbak Corp., 2 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 










































Own Your Own 
CAMPSITE OR BUNGALOW 


at the 
Foot of the Berkshires 
3 Hours From New York by Train or Auto 





Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring 
Draw Bar—aAutomobile con- 
struction throughout. 






















m.. Summer Colony For Sport-Lovers 
oating., Bathing, Fishing, Hunting, - 
Tennis, Handball. Golf course planned. We also sell all kinds 
Membership very reasonable. of trailer >. an ints Ot 
. Write for circular today 
om yoy A 1 STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 






tear. Of course it hasn’t the strength of 
bobbinet. It’s best to use the latter for 
windows. But cheesecloth may serve well 
as a front. 

The bottom of a tent is without doubt 
one of the favorite ports of entry for 
insects. The surest protection here is a 
sewed-in floor. Some campers object to a 
floor of this sort because it gets dirty. 
The best alternative is a ten-inch sod- 
cloth sewed around the bottom. Lay on 
this a detachable floor cloth. If you wish 
further tightness, equip them with snap- 
buttons. 

One of the best ways to relieve the 
itching of a mosquito bite is to gently 
rub moist soap on it. Another good method 
is to hold the fire end of a cigar or ciga- 
rette close to it for a moment. Applica- 
tion of ammonia is a third. As regards 
insect stings in general, ammonia is per- 
haps the best relief. Wet salt will do if 
you haven't this. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PREPARATION OF SKINS 


CampinGc Epitor: 
One of my associates who at the moment is in 
Central America has asked me to send him full 
information regarding the preparation of jaguar 
and puma skins which he wishes to ship home. 
In his work he finds it necessary to kill sev- 
eral of these cats each week and he seems dis- 
appointed that the skins are permitted to spoil 
due to the total lack of knowledge among the 
natives thereabouts of how to preserve them. 
This gentleman, who is now in Costa Rica, has 
asked me to procure information on the removal 
of skins from the carcasses, and all precautions 
to be taken therewith so that they will withstand 
shipment to the United States. 

I believe that he wants to ship these skins 
either “wet or dry salted’”’ so that they will be 
preserved for a few weeks until received at some 
place where they may be tanned or cured. 


J. J. Kerris. 


Ans.—Fietp anp Stream has published sev- 
eral articles in the past concerning the prepara- 
tion of skins. Apparently what your associate 
desires is rather complete information on skin- 
ning beside the preservation of the hide until 
such time as it can be shipped. 

In general, we know it is a practise of hunters 
in Africa, and other hot climates, to use salt 
exclusively in the preparation of their skins. The 
process generally followed is as follows: After 
the animal is skinned, every possible bit of fat 
is removed. This is highly important because fat 
causes the skin to burn and the hair will sub- 
sequently slip. 

After this is accomplished, fine dry salt is 
carefully rubbed into the hide. The operator can 
use a pai. of old canvas gloves. It is highly im- 
portant that every square inch of the skin be well 
salted, and particularly near the edges where 
the hide has a tendency to roll up. After the skin 
is thus treated, the legs are folded in towards 
the center so that the hideside comes against the 
main part of the skin. The head is then folded 
in towards the center and the whole skin rolled. 

Leave the skin this way for a day or so and 
unroll it when it will be found that the salt has 
meaty turned into solution. Drain the skin off 
well and repeat the process. 

In hot countries it is well to salt a skin three 
times. If these instructions are carefully fol- 
lowed, there is no reason why the skins will not 
keep long enough to be shipped to the taxider- 
mist or fur dealer. 

Campinc Eptor. 


SMOKING FISH 


Campinc Eprrtor: 

I do a great deal of camping and incidentally 
fish a bit. I would like to know how I can smoke 
fish and what is necessary for making a_ small 
smokehouse to hold about two dozen fish for 
smoking? By this I mean what is the best kind 
of wood, amount necessary and method of con- 
struction, as well as the length of time neces- 
sary to complete the smoking process. 

D. D. Hever. 


Ans.—There are no plans to our knowledge 
for making a smoke house for this purpose. 

In order to dry fish for future use, the best 
way to do it, according to Horace Kephart, is to 
split them along the back and remove the bones 
and entrails and then soak them in a weak brine 
over night. You can then make a sort of conical 
tepee of cloth or bark and suspend the fish in it 
and dry and smoke them over a small fire for a 
few days. 

This method is rather tedious, however, as 
the fire requires very careful_ watching. 

CampinG EpitTor. 























(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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BASS GET SO MAD! 
(Continued from page 101) 


The fish taken on the mouse were by 
fat’ the largest of the lot. 

It was obvious that none of the bass, 
with the exception of the two which took 
the mouse, struck the lures because they 
wanted them for food. In each case they 
came savagely out of the water, with dor- 
sal fin erect in fighting trim, and one 
could not help but realize that they were 
as mad as March hares. The two fish 
which took the mouse did so in a slow, 
deliberate manner, the same as they would 
have taken a worm or minnow. They did 
not break through the surface of the 
water; they just pulled the lure under in 
a leisurely way. 

When it comes to lake fishing, we have 
a far more difficult proposition. The bass 
of the lily-pads and quiet waters are not 
so easily teased into a state of ill temper. 
For one thing, it is much more difficult 
to locate them, due somewhat to the larger 
expanse of water, the natural tendency of 
lake fish to wander around in search of 
food, and the habit a great many of them 
have, when not feeding, of hiding in a 
thick patch of weeds. 

However, there are some places where 
one with experience and a general knowl- 
edge of lake conditions may be reasonably 
sure of finding bass. These locations 
should be fished first. If they are unpro- 
ductive, one may then search for new 
fields of endeavor. Wherever one decides 
to fish, the water must be worked system- 
atically and slowly. 

For instance, if the fishing ground se- 
lected is three hundred feet in diameter, 
studded here and there with stumps and 
with an occasional patch of lily-pads re- 
lieving the monotony of too much water, 
one should make it a point to fish every 
inch of the locality, with special effort 
and more time spent in the vicinity of the 
stumps and lily-pads than on the balance. 
When bass are not taking well, the con- 
centrated type of fishing will usually bring 
best results. 

A series of tests and comparisons made 
to bring this point out resulted in the 
overwhelming victory of the men who 
thoroughly fished small sections against 
the anglers who partially fished the en- 
tire lake. A record of one of these tests 
follows. 

The lake was one noted for the indis- 
position of its bass. Each competitor had 
his own boat with a man at the oars. In 
one boat was a man who was very precise 
and thorough in his fishing. He completely 
exhausted the possibilities of a section 
before moving to the next. In the other 
boat was a man of erratic and impatient 
temperament. He became discouraged 
quickly if a strike was not forthcoming 
after a few casts, and was continually on 
the move. 

At the end of the day the steady, slow 
fisherman brought in six large-mouth 
bass, two of them over five pounds each. 
The other boat brought in two. A per- 
tinent fact in this comparison is that, with 
the exception of the dispositions of the 
competing anglers, they were on a par. 
Their knowledge of bass fishing was about 
equal. It all boils down to one significant 
fact. When it is necessary to tease bass 
in order to make them strike, it certainly 
is also essential to stay in one position 
long enough to accomplish the feat. 

Once I met a man who was the most 
consistent bass getter I ever saw, es- 
pecially at times when fishing seemed at a 
standstill. I knew him for a number of 
years before he would tell me how he 
did it. It seems that he would spend hours 








WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT—No. 





in the Byrd-Antarctic 
Power & Light Company? 


THs company has the exclusive franchise for the town of Little America, 

Great Ice Barrier, Antarctica. The town has forty-two inhabitants, five 
houses, airplane hangars, and a wireless station that calls New York as 
nonchalantly as you call the grocer. 


Every house in Little America takes current from the Company. Com- 
mander Byrd and his aides study their maps under electric lights as bright 
as those in your own home. And electricity sparks the words across 10,000 
miles of ether when Russell Owen sends his daily dispatches to the news- 
papers at Great America. 








locating bass that frequented the shores 
of the lake. These bass he never bothered 


Two small Kohler Electric Plants supply all the current for Little 
America. We recommend this stock, when, as, and if issued, for we know 


the dependability of Kohler Electricity. 


“City electricity ” for summer camps 


Five Kohler plants in all are serving the Byrd Expedition’s base and 
supply ships—convincing proof of the reliability that these machines have 
demonstrated to those who know good electrical equipment. 

Similarly, you will find Kohler Electric plants widely used in summer 
camps. The city-standard 110-volt current and the elimination of storage 
batteries are great advantages. There are models from 800 watts to 10 K. W., 
very economical. Mail the coupon for further information. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


i Kleetric Plants 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 





Shipping Point 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 


F &S 5-29 
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unless fishing was unusually poor. At such 


times he would deliberately go to some of 
H O bD ds MI A N these fish and chase them away from their 


favorite haunts. 


A I R B E pD Me Giving them time to return, he would 
then fish for them with an underwater 





plug. Invariably some of these bass would 
strike after being disturbed in this man- 
ner, although the originator of this unique 
method admitted that sometimes it was 
necessary to chase them away two or 
three times before the desired effects were 
accomplished. Surely this is a positive 
illustration of the effectiveness of getting és 
bass mad. OUR “FRANKLIN” 
Bass get so mad!” A clever old angler ‘ 
I knew used this as a catch phrase. re in camp use 
had the correct slant on bass nature. To} : 
this display of temper we owe the origin Warms and Brightens 
of bait casting and bug fishing, both 
sports far exceeding that of old-time 
still-fishing. 


BAGGING A BENGAL TOM-CAT Write fee tadoometion 


Continued fr 35 
qa (Continued from page 35) WOOD & BISHOP Co. 












This fireplace stove 
easily installed in 
home and cottage 
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ly daring to cut the head and “hot point” 
off a big scorpion that came high-tailing 
toward me, or to smash the lights out of 
an ugly hairy spider that came swinging 
down at me, or even to stretch the kinks 
out of an aching muscle for fear of rus- 
tling the palm leaves of the blind, and un- 
able to see a thing all day but the rotting 
bait in front of me and the dark drapery 
of the surrounding jungle above and on 
every side. 

Next morning I first stalked the bait 
where I had vainly awaited my tiger all 
day before. Hardly had I left the horses 
when a beautiful peacock flirted his gor- 
geous tail through the bushes some twen- 
ty-five yards from the trail and stopped 
to watch me for several seconds as I 
crept past. It was so near the bait that I 
didn’t dare shoot. But I found that the 
tiger had not even come back during the 
night. Perhaps he had found one of the 
other two baits; perhaps he was really 
hungry by this time and would come back 
early and at last give me a shot. I decided 
to sit in the blind again and wait for him. 
Defosse was to stalk the other two baits 
in turn, was not to shoot under any cir- 
cumstances, but was to judge for himself 
whether to come and get me or leave me 
where I was. 

No tiger had been on the other baits, 
and again I sat in the blind alone for 
twelve long hours, until the filthy lizards 
came, and a little later, darkness. The 
jungle seemed ominous and gloomy as my 
little pony ambled toward camp. I was 
beginning to fear that my present hunt in 
Anam would be as barren of tigers as that 
in Cambodia the year before. There, I had 
tramped the jungles up the far reaches of 
the Me-Kong River almost to the borders 
of Siam for weeks on end, trying to get 
a tiger by still-hunting. But I failed even 
to see one, although another member of 
my party saw four and killed two. 

I had shot many kinds of deer without 
number, wild boar, bison, the ponderous 
slow-moving water-buffalo and leopard; 
but the success or failure of that hunt, as 
of this, had depended on bagging a tiger, 
and I had failed. Was I to fail again down 
here in the dripping, steaming jungles of 
Anam, even though I was using baits to 
lure His Royal Bengal Majesty out of 
his dark and sinister retreats of tangled 
bamboo and towering elephant grass? 


STALKED the old buffalo bait again 

next morning without result; then the 
sambur where I had sat for two long days, 
and finally the second pair of sambur. 
When I had crept within fifty yards of 
this latter I saw that the bait had been 
moved. The tiger had been there during 
the night. With my finger trembling 
against the trigger, I crouched behind a 
bush and examined the little cleared space 
around the bait, foot by foot. I didn’t want 
to ignore any tiger that had carelessly 
been left lying around. 

But it was eight o’clock by this time, 
and the great cat had evidently made a 
meal and gone off to the near-by creek to 
have a drink and a nap. The sambur deer 
were twisted completely around the tree 
to which they were tied, while the carcass 
of one had been torn in two at the loins, 
the haunches having been carried a hun- 
dred yards back into the thicket and al- 
most devoured. 

I had sent Defosse off to reconnoiter 
another hunting ground to the westward 
some fifteen kilometers, where banteng, 
sladang and elephants were more plenti- 
ful and many tigers were killed. But I 
had left two of our Mois a couple of 
hundred yards back on my trail, and I 
had them come up and bring the torn 
fragments of the one deer back to the 
other carcass. Then I sent them off, shout- 
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Tourists. 


IGHT now, when you are making 

your plans for that big trip, you 
should have ““The Camper’s Blue Book 
for 1929.” In it, read what Claude P. 
Fordyce, Camping Editor of Outdoor 
Life,and other authorities of woods and 
trail have to say on such important sub- 
jects as How Big aTent; How to Choose 
a Camp-Site; Camping in Comfort; My 
Ideal 4-person Camping Outfit, etc. 


Thirty leading tent makers have 
joined with us in preparing this com- 
plete handbook on camping and camp 
equipment. Every type of tent for motor 


Makers of Premax 
Collapsible Steel 
Equipment for 
every type of tent. 
'Premax Equip- 
ment Makes Any 
Tent Better.”’ 


. 
§ Blue Book for 1929.” 







Campers gn 


tourist or permanent camp is shown. 
Tells what to take along and how to use 
it. Helps you to avoid camping mistakes. 


Send for this free book and plan your 
summer trip with its help. Your name 
and address on the coupon will bring 
you a copy by return mail. 


PREMAX PRODUCTS, INC., 
Dept. F.S.-2, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


: Premax Products, Inc., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Please send me a Free copy of ‘‘The Camper’s 





Address ‘ee 





FS2 Dealer’s Name 














Je ALEDLITE 





An Ideal Flashlight 
for Camp, Car or Boat 


Fastens comfortably to your head 
or hat andlightswherever youlook. 
Turns with the head. Tilts at any 
angle. Battery fits handily, out of 
the way, in pocket or on belt and 
leaves you — hands free for work 
or sport while camping, motorin 

or Boating. Also useful on the 
farm and in the home—wherever 
re pest light and both your 

- Made in two styles: 


B-1030 Daftning Lighe = se> 2.270 
(Batteries Extra) 

One of many Barney & Berry Flash- 

lights —a light for every need. 


Ask your dealer. 
DERR 


New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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A Friend in Need 


E UNGRY Sportsmen—with keen appetites, 

enjoy the delicious home cooked food and 
refre shingice cold beverages served fresh and ap- 
petizing from_the convenient Hawkeye Basket 
Refrigerator. Insures better meals, with greater 
pleasure, at less expense. The insulated ice- 
chamber and dust-proof food compartment keeps 
the food fresh. Easy to pack, easy to carry. 


Keeps Game and Fish Ice Cold 


A necessity for fishing, hunting, camping, tour- 
ing, picnics, vacations and week-end trips, but 
convenient also for home use. Ask your dealer 
to — you the handsome new models, attrac- 
tively finished in beautiful colors, re markably 
low priced from $6.50 to $10.00, according tosize. 


Write Now for Illustrated Catalog 


which gives complete information, dimensions, 
es es, etc. Order from your dealer—or direct 
rom factory. OurGuarantee insures satisfaction. 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
Quality Basket Makers for 40 Years 
318 Hawkeye Bldg. Burlington, Iowa 
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New direct-selling saves 37% 
on Stoll tents, beds, tables, 
stoves, chairs, etc. Quality 
and exclusive features have 
made Stoll the National 
Leader over 10 years. You now 
get direct factory prices. All 
sizes, styles, types—water- 
proofed Side Auto Tent only 
$8.75. 7 x 7 Umbrella Tent 
with heavy Duck floor and 
insect screen for door, $14.75. 
Extra Speciai—high grade 
gasoline stove, $2.95. Full 
line porch and house awnings. 
Auto seat covers. Tarpaulins. 
Sleeping bags. Porch swings, 
eouches, hammocks. All at big 
savings. 


‘Bic’ catALog FREE 
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ing and laughing, toward the horse-coolies 
and camp, and I began my solitary vigil 
behind the palm leaves. 

The novelty of sitting out in the jungle 
alone, waiting for some silly tiger to come 
up and be the victim of his own appetite, 
was wearing off. I had been up almost all 
the night before shooting sambur for 
baiting the new country, and I began to 
feel terribly sleepy. This was the second 
time I had crossed the China Sea and 
spent all my saved-up pay ~ the purpose 
of shooting a tiger. And here I found 
myself nodding—right where a few hours, 
or perhaps minutes ago, one of those 
great beasts had been just a few yards 
outside these palm leaves, tearing savage- 
ly at the anchored bait, almost pulling the 
heads off both heavy deer as he wrapped 
them around the tree like rabbits, and 
finally rending the haunches and viscera 
of one clean loose from the back-bone. 
And here I sat in the bushes like a num- 
skull and nodded while waiting for him 
to come back. 

wasn’t a particle blasé. A gayly 
plumed bird would call from a_neighbor- 
ing tree, and I'd be all ey “ but they'd 
soon close in spite of me. A dry twig 
would crack, and I’d clutch my rifle as 
my heart beat a tattoo. Not a bit brave— 
just too damned sleepy. Three minutes 
after nine .... a right passable dream, 
and just four minutes after nine! Most 
of my cat-naps were not over half-a 
minute, but I simply couldn’t stop them. 
I swore I wouldn’t really drop off again; 
I'd just close my eyes a couple of seconds 
Whee .....:% 

G-R-R-R! rrrrUUH ! ! Every hair on 
my head leaped to attention. The most 
terrific, rasping, coughing roar had 
sounded just three feet from my elbow 
and points south! Dreaming? Not much! 
I was so wide awake that the tiniest bite 
of me would have given that cat insomnia 
for life. He was apparently just outside 
my blind to the left rear, but I couldn’t 
see a foot in that direction without stand- 
ing up and making my presence known— 
and possibly my absence felt. One of us 
might run at, or from, the other; and I 
doubted whether I could hit him run- 
ning—he running. 

So instead of standing up and saying 
“Scat!” I sat perfectly still and said 
“Now I lay me down to sleep . . .,” or 
words to that effect. Being a great be- 
liever in keeping my powder dry as well, 
I eased the old .45 automatic out of the 
holster and quietly—very quietly—waited. 
We were too close together to use a rifle; 
teeth, toe-nails and pistols would be 


handier. 
(To be continued) 


HUNTING THE BOWHEAD 
(Continued from page 39) 


blow out the used air, and take a fresh 
draught into the lungs. This is the whale- 
man’s opportunity if he is near enough, 
as the huge monster lies for a moment, 
filling his great air-chambers after the 
blowing out of the breath, which sounds 
like the exhaust of a steam pipe. 

On it came, directly for the ice just 
above the camp. Showdlock took a bomb 
gun and slunk along the hummocks to 
get in line. Just as he reached a point a 
hundred yards away, the whale 
broke water directly in front of him. The 
rushing spray from the lungs rose with a 
gushing roar, a pause was made for a 
breath, and the bowhead rolled slightly 
on one side. Then the spit of fire shot out 
from the shouldergun, and the sharp re- 
port rang out on the air. A second later a 
muffled boom in the black body told that 
the explosion of the tonite in the vitals 
had done its work. 
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Jim shouted. The Eskimos beamed. But 
a shudder went over the gigantic frame 
of the whale, the powerful flukes of the 
tail and flippers got hold of the water, 
and in the death flurry the big black 
body shot under the ice and disappeared. 

Each looked blankly at the other. Their 
jaws fell. There, right before their eyes 
a thousand pounds of bone, worth a dol- 
lar a pound, and sixty tons of blubber and 
muk-tuk had disappeared just as they 
thought it was as good as in their meat- 
houses. Disappointment does not express it. 

“Oh!” said Jim. 

The vigil was resumed. Day after day 
they scanned the water, and nothing came 
of it. But patience is an Eskimo virtue 
as long as there is a chance of game. 
There’s always a chance, like playing 
the Louisiana Lottery. 


YALLO and Ikkok were young, and 

they were hopeful. They got away 
from the others, and in little intervals they 
planned. Then they slipped away from the 
camp for a couple of hours each day and 
began searching the surface of the ice back 
of the camp. What they were doing was 
a mystery to me. It happened that the 
surface was almost smooth for a half 
mile back, broken only by a few small 
breaks and pressure ridges. They tramped 
back and forth, zigzagging like a pointer 
dog trying for a scent of a bird. Three 
days they did this, and then one morning 
they came with faces glowing. 

“We find ’em,” they said. 

“Find what?” 

“O p-suk (whale). < 

“Where ?’ 

We followed, and they led us to a place 
about a quarter of a mile away. 

“Him here.” 

I was incredulous, but they got ice- 
chisels, cut holes through the five-foot- 
thick ice, located the head and tail, and 
practically laid out the shape of the 
body. They had smelled the body through 
the ice. Then every one set to work with 
ice-picks and chisels. That evening, with 
the help of a shot of powder, the ice was 
smashed, and the big black head, with 
the fronds of whalebone hanging out of 
the wide mouth, came shooting up. 
Cascades of water and little chunks of 
ice rolled down its sides over the smooth 
black skin. 

The whale flag, which means “Whale 
killed,” was run up over the camp for 
a signal. Soon the villagers began to ar- 
rive with their dog-teams and tents. A 
little village arose around the dead 
monster. The blocks and tackle—‘double 
tackle and a luff,” as the old whaler de- 
scribed it—were rigged. It looked to me 
like a forlorn hope to expect to hoist 
that monstrous bulk out on the ice with 
not a place to get a bite for the pull on 
the smooth surface. But I was mistaken. 

Two parallel ditches some seven or 
eight feet long and four feet deep were 
cut in the ice. A hole was dug from one 
to the other. A strong rope strap was 
passed through, and the trick was pulled. 
There was the bite for the tackle with as 
fine a dead-man as could be wished for. 
The Eskimo is wise to the mechanics of 
the ice. 

Another was dug a little way to one 
side. Strong tackles with three blocks 
were hitched in each. Twenty-five Es- 
kimos laid hold on each rope—men, 
women, boys, buxom girls, all pulled in 
a line. Inch by inch the bulk rose through 
the hole until the big head, some Seven 
feet in thickness, was above the ice. 
Then the flipper came up. This was the 
signal for work to cease. The ropes were 
fastened. The flipper, weighing half a ton, 
was cut off. Pieces of pink flesh looking 
like watermelon meat, with the black skin 
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resembling the rind, were sliced off. 
Coffee and hard bread were brought from 
the tents. Then began a feast. Each man 
got out the sheath-knife that hung at his 
side under his parka, and cut and ate muk- 
tuk to his fill. 

A little more heaving, and the body 
was high enough for the cutting of the 
blubber with the long-handled flensing 
knives. There was no pause, for no one 
could tell when an offshore wind might 
break away the ice on which they worked 
and carry it to sea to drift up the lead— 
whale, dogs, people, everything—so they 
worked ceaselessly and frantically. Men 
with the long, sharp knives slashed and 
sliced the blubber. Other men with keen 
axes chopped away the long “bone,” some 
of it ten and a half feet in length. 

This was the bowhead, the Arctic right 
whale, which yields the finest and longest 
of the balaena of commerce. They took 
a thousand pounds of it from the head. 
With meat hooks the women dragged the 
chunks of blubber out on the ice, where 
soon the sleds were loaded. Other women 
began the long haul home to the village 
meat-houses with their teams of toiling 
huskies. 

Forty-eight hours they were digging, 
cutting, chopping. Then they lay down for 
a few hours. Everyone in the village shares 
in the meat of the kill. The bone belongs 
to the crews of the boats, the girl cooks 
sharing with the men. The man who 
outfits them gets a share, and the oomiak 
gets a share also. The meat was hauled 
to the meat-houses—deep cellars dug in 
‘the -frozen earth—where it keeps win- 
ter and summer. The bone was divided, 
taken ashore, scraped, scoured and stored 
in the caches for sale to the traders. A 
sled load of the muk-tuk was stored in the 
sea ice near shore, where it would re- 
main frozen awaiting the great Eskimo 
dance and feast of Nellikatuk, or 
Nelaukhituk, the Tossing, which the 
successful crew always gives. Sixty tons 
of meat in the cellars, a thousand pounds 
of bone in the caches, the big dance of the 
Feast of the Whale, plenty of muk-tiuhk. 
What more is necessary for the happiness 
of a people who can smile the easiest 
of any people on the face of the earth? 


CASHOCKA! 
(Continued from page 23) 


water below. He weighed 3% pounds. 

Two hundred feet below, another shore 
cast brought a smother of spray, but I 
was too eager, and we had to go on. Ed 
never goes back for a fish when he misses. 
That one is left for another day. We took 
a two-pounder just a little farther on. 
He was a sulky brute—just wouldn't 
come up until the pressure of the rod got 
so great that he had to, and he fought 
all around the boat before we slid the 
net under him. 

Ed got the next three fish in three casts, 
and I took two more—all in less than half 
a mile. At noon we had eight fish, with 
three-quarters of the way still to go. Two 
more were picked up in less than half a 
mile, and we were done for the day. 

We raised two rainbows shortly after 
that and missed both of them. One would 
have been good for four or five pounds, 
while the other would have gone two. I 
know there are rainbows in that stream, 
because I watched the conservation men 
transferring fish weighing up to eighteen 
pounds from the dam at Newaygo to the 
waters above Croton, and on the same 
day we fished for bass some one below 
the dam got two rainbows, one of seven 
and the other of five pounds. 

There are wall-eyes that give one a 
mighty stiff battle in the swift water, and 











Four Models 
Illustrated is 
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Bungalow front. 











Completely equipped for the comfort and con- 
venience of four adults and two children. Safe 
and reliable. Follows car without drag. Easy 
to erect, easy to pack. Trailer carries everything 
including baggage. When camp is up your car 
is free to come and go. The most unique 
camping outfit ever built. Equipment includes 
beds with real springs—high off the ground— 





America’s Finest Camping Outfit 


mattresses, pillows, table, shelves, stove, ice 
box, provision box, electric lights; water-proof, 
insect-proof tent, poles, etc. Made by practical 
campers: Ideal for week-end trips or extended 
tours. Will stand up. Made of finest materials, 

Get acquainted with this means to the finest 
vacation. You can go anywhere, camp any- 
where—and enjoy it. Enthusiastic owners, 


Send for Description and Prices 


AUTO-KAMP TRAILER CO., 2429 Sheridan Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 














ABERCROMBIE’S 
311 Broadway, 
New York City 


Famous Equipment 


Reasonable Prices 
Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers 


Pay no more money, carry no more 
weight, than necessary. The Abbie- 
lite Sleeping Robe will give you all 
the comfort you want from April to FRADE 
November. Strong, light wind-breaker 
cover, virgin wool bat filler, camel’s hair and wool 
blanket lining. Opens flat like a blanket, for air- 
ing and brushing. Closes in form of bag with Hook- 
less fastener. Weight only 8 lbs. Price only $24.00. 

Our Abercrombie’s One-Man Tent, in fine weave 











Best April-to-November Sleeping Robe ie $24 


ABERCROMBIES 
CAM 





David T. Abercrombie Co., Dept. FS, 311 Broadway, New York City 


aa 
— 
— 


Aberlite fabric, is your best go-light 
shelter. Exclusive green copper water- 
proofing. Sewed-in ground cloth. 
Bobbinet front with storm curtain. 
Stormproof, bugproof, snakeproof. 
Size pitched, 4%’ front, 3’ rear x 6%’ x 4%’. Big 
enough for two. Weight only 5 lbs. Price only $18.00, 

All best camping equipment—New York’s pioneer 
outfitters. Consult us for all your needs. Complete 
Catalog FREE. 


MARK 



























it is common for the anglers below the 


124-128 Atlantic Avenue 





ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With a Perfection Air Bed 


N° cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 
able night’s rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 
cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war prices. 
A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago, are still in use. 


Send for circular 105 with 
illustrated, complete details. 


Dealers and Agents wanted everywhere. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SPRENGERS 


PEA SOUP with 
BEAN SOUP focon 


Appetizing— Nourishing 
No Waste 


O tasty camp 
dishes that you can 
prepare anywhere in 

a few minutes. Nothing 
to add but water. Each 
package holds enough to 
make six good servings 
of delicious soup. Marks 
on the package show you 
exactly how much to use 
for one. two or more 
servings You can pack 
these in any kit; they 
will keep in efinitely. 
Leading sports goods 
houses recommend 
Sprenger’s Pea and Bean 
Soups with Bacon. Ask 
for them. 

Mail the coupon below 
with 25c (coin or stamps); 
we'll send you postpaid 
two Sample Packages — 
our Pea Soup with Bacon 
and Bean Soup with 
Bacon. Each contains 
enough for six generous 
servings. 


Sprenger Food Co. , Inc. 
Dept. D 
Lancaster, 



















Pa. 





SPRENGER FOOD CO.. Inc. Dept-D Lancaster, Pa, 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c. Please send me post- 
paid one package ot your Pea Soup with Bacon and one 
package cf your Bean Soup with Bacon, 

My Sporting Goods Dealer is: 


Name 
Be Tisai escccitanisaeins 
Street 






















For real pleasure on an out- 
ing combined with cleanli- 
ness and comfort use 















used the world over by the 
discriminating campers 





For those preferring the ‘Poleless 
Type” of Tent we suggest the 


m TWO-WaAy TENT 


\ “WITH OR WITHOUT CENTER. POL 





Brooks Tents are Weather-proof, light 
in weight and compact to carry, 
quickly and easily erected. 


Illustrated literature and name 
of nearest dealer on application 


The Brooks Tent & Awning Co. 


1657 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colo. 
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| dam to get fish up to eight pounds and 


more. Ed Schopps came down the river 
twenty-five times last year, and his com- 
panions had their limit on almost every 
trip, the largest bass going over six 
pounds. When you get a six-pound small- 
mouth in the fast water of the Muskegon, 
you have something that leaves a thrill 
for many a day, if they fight anything 


Almost everybody in Grand Rapids 
knows Ed Schopps, and Ed knows the 
river. He knows just where to put 
the lure to get a strike. He will tell you the 
days when you will and when you won't. 
He can direct you to guides who know 
the river and love it the way he does. 

Maybe some day you will want to fish 
this river that was “spoiled” by a great 
power company. I wish some of the other 
streams were spoiled like this one. What 
a fisherman’s paradise they would be! 


| like the two-pounders. 


WHOSE DEER? 
(Continued from page 41) 


once or twice, he could not say—he saw 


| a deer, but had not shot at it because he 


was not sure whether it was a buck or a 
doe, and that Michigan does not allow the 
shooting of a doe. 

Joe, the guide, also summoned from his 
home in the north woods, testified that 
he had known Bird for some time but 
that he met Benson for the first time dur- 
ing the past deer season. He said he had told 
Bird to hold the runway, and had himself 
gone to track the deer. Bird had shot 
at, but had lost the trail and was returning 
to Bird when he heard someone shoot. 

Dr. A L. Tiffany, a veterinary of Mon- 
roe, Michigan, said he examined the car- 
cass of the buck, and that it had two 
open wounds on the right side, one through 
the neck just forward of the shoulders 
and one immediately in front of the right 
shoulder A third open wound appeared 
on the left side near the fourth rib. He 
said it was possible that a bullet entering 
the right side near the front shoulder 
might have been deflected so as to pass 
out the left side near the fourth rib 

Dr. E. J Walters, a veterinary of Wy- 
andotte. Michigan, testifying for Bird, 
said he found three external wounds, but 
that in his judgment the wound on the 
left side was inflicted from that side 
Both veterinaries said the three external 
wounds would have proved fatal 

In the final arguments of counsel, At- 
torney Darin laid great stress on the cus- 
tom of the woods. He maintained that it 
was possible for Bird, a seasoned hun- 
ter, to have counted the points on the 
running buck, and that, although no 
traces of blood were found by the guide, 
a deer will “hold its blood” for some 
time after being hit; that it was the pre- 
ponderance of testimony that Benson had 
fired but one shot, and the buck showed 
two, if not three, wounds. 

“Bird is entitled to the buck because 
he inflicted the first mortal wound,” said 
Attorney Darin. _, That is the custom 
among sportsmen.” 

Attorney Brown referred to the case of 
James versus Wood, 82 Maine reports, 
relative to game, which holds that pos- 
session is prima facie evidence of title. 

“We can turn back fourteen centuries 
to the Institutes of Justinian (A. D. 527) 
where the question of the capture of game 
is first taken up,” said Attorney Brown. 
“There we are confined to the opinion that 
it is the actual capture that determines 
the right to possession. In Beach versus 
Haynor, 207 Michigan, we find it would 
not be the property of the individual un- 
til reduced to actual possession. 

“In the case of Buster versus Newkirk, 
20 Johnson, New York, a man shot a 


deer and gave up the chase when dark- 
ness overtook him. However, his dog 
continued on the chase; and when the 
man resumed the chase the following 
morning, he came upon the deer, and his 
dog had taken a hold of the deer, but 
another had shot it dead in the mean- 
while. The court held the owner of that 
dog, though the dog had kept on, had 
himself abandoned the chase. 

“Bird did not give chase. His guide 
did, and the guide gave up when he lost 
the trail. The guide was the agent of Bird, 
and Bird was bound by the act of his 
agent. Granting, for the sake of argument, 
that Bird hit the same buck that Benson 
shot, he lost claim to it by abandonment 
of the chase.” 

This brought the case to a close, and 
Judge Klein went to his office to pre- 
pare his opinion, which was this: 

“I rule that the ownership of wild ani- 
mals is in the whole people of the state, 
and no individual has any property right 
in them until they have been subjected 
to his control. Citing dictum: People 
vs. James Collison, et al, 85 Mich. 105. 

“I construe control as meaning mortal 
wounding and reasonably close pursuit 
with reasonable opportunity of reducing 
to possession. Actual bodily seizure is not 
necessary to acquire ownership or pos- 
session, since by fatal wounding and pur- 
suit of wild animals the pursuer manifests 
his intention to appropriate the animal to 
his use, and hence deprive him of his 
natural liberty and bring him within the 
hunter’s certain control. The term is sub- 
ject to interpretation and varies according ° 
to the animal hunted. Pierson vs. Post 3 
Cai. (N. Y.) 175, also 145 N. W. 374. 

“Deer hunters, after mortally or seri- 
ously wounding a deer, prefer not to 
commence immediate pursuit, but to al- 
low the animal to proceed without addi- 
tional fright, which would result from 
immediate pursuit, so that it will come 
to a halt sooner and ‘stiffen.’ The facts 
brought out during the trial show that 
the plaintiff, Norman Bird, complied with 
the requirements of the law above stated. 
Therefore, the verdict is rendered that 
the plaintiff have possession of the deer 
in question.’ 

Yet the judge said: “Dog-gone! I don’t 
know. What do you think?” 

Those in the immediate presence of 
Judge Kline did not have much to say, 
but outside, where the crowd was await- 
ing the verdict, the more eloquent took up 
the discussion with renewed vigor. 

“We most certainly will appeal the de- 
cision,” said Benson's attorney. “I feel 
that if the matter is permitted to stand 
where it does, any man who shoots a 
deer may be subjected to a suit if an- 
other hunter comes along and lays claim 
to it.” 

Attorney Darin approached Attorney 
Brown and magnanimously remarked: 
“My client says your client can have the 
buck if he wants it now. He was only 
fighting for a principle.” 

“No, thanks,” answered Attorney 
Brown. “We don’t want the buck that way.” 


OU see the object of that offer, don’t 

you?” said Attorney Brown as At- 
torney Darin walked away. “They want 
to make it a moot question—one where the 
higher court might say: ‘What are you 
litigating about? They have offered you 
the buck.’ No, we won't listen to any 
offer for its return. Darin is right when 
he speaks about a principle being involved. 
There certainly is one, and it is a serious 
one in view of the fact that right here 
in Michigan more than 150,000 deer hun- 
ters go forth each fall, and this year the 
kill amounted to 3,400 bucks. Such a 
ratio of hunters to deer killed gives some 
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How Wise Are You! 


Field and Stream’s Outdoor Knowledge Contest 


This is the Story: 
MUSKY FISHING IN WISCONSIN 
By M. I. Wright 


BOUT the middle of last June, 
Styres and I hopped off the train 
at Three Lakes, Wisconsin. This 
place, which is located in Oneida 

County in the southern part of the state, 
is famous for its excellent muskalonge 
fishing. 

The habitat of the musky is confined to 
the northern states and Canada. Un- 
fortunately my partner and I were well 
acquainted with these regions and we 
had hoped going elsewhere. “WwW e had heard 
so much about the splendid fighting quali- 
ties of this fish, however, 


Needless to say, both Styres and I were 
impatient to engage in the sport await- 
ing us. 

Toward the center of the lake, we 
passed a large bed of weeds and lily 
oe I wanted to cast my plug into these, 
but was informed by Jim that there was 
no use. Jim was not of the communica- 
tive sort, so I had to question him furth- 
er on what he meant. The answer was, 
“O.K. for pike. Never musky.” From 
this meagre information, Styres and I 
deduced that muskies were never found 
among the weeds. 

After rowing for another five minutes 
we reached a point on the opposite shore 
where a huge tree on the bank had top- 
pled over into the water. “Look there,” 


seized my plug with a terrific smash. I 
struck as gently as possible, as the musky 
has a very tender mouth. No sooner did I 
have the hooks set, than the savage brute 
turned and rushed deliberately away from 
the boat. 

After having taken out almost two- 
thirds of my line, he reversed his tactics 
and made a wild rush toward us. For 
the moment, Styres and I were almost 
tempted to jump out of the boat. I started 
to reel in my slack line as quickly as 
possible. Before I had time to do this, he 
made another dash toward the shore. I 
was hoping to see him jump any moment. 

In my excitement, I had evidently ex- 
pressed my desires audibly for I heard 
Jim laugh. Styres, who was watching the 
battle with tense enjoy- 
ment, asked our guide why 





that we decided to go after 

him wherever he was. 
The fish we were after 

is the true muskalonge or 


THE CONTEST 


he laughed. The ample re- 
sponse was “Never jump.” 
Due to the fact that we 


Esox reticulatus as he is a hd ; : I ) i 

k ele tage nde I EW PEOPLE realize just what an editor is up against in catch- nad done so much fishing 
nown by the scientists. ine enn Tt & wietieis din Ged te ane for bass, salmon and tar- 
thought it well to mention 8 ‘ P 6h, 8 pon, we had accustomed 


this at the start, since he 
is so frequently confused 
with the pickerel and great 
northern pike. 

Many sportsmen prefer 
fishing for musky in the 
fall, as they are generally 
more game at this season. 
There is the disadvantage, 
however, that these fish 
spawn at this time and also 
frequently shed their teeth, 
which makes it difficult to 
catch them. So, after tak- 
ing these matters into con- 
sideration, as well as the 
fact that our business affairs 
would probably not permit 
us to go later, we decided 
to do our fishing in June. 

Well, to get down to my 
story again, our guide, Jim 
Sykes, met us at the sta- 
tion. Inasmuch as he said 





Ist Prize $25.00 


reader is quick to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it! The story 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 

To those correcting the largest number of misstatements 
accompanied by the most interesting letter concerning them we 
will give the prizes listed below. 

Send letters to: Knowledge Contest Editor, FIELD AND STREAM, 


578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PRIZES 


3rd Prize $10.00 


Awards to be above amounts in outdoor merchandise, advertised 
in Field and Stream during 1929, selected by the winner. the 


CONDITIONS 


(1) Contest free and open to all, subscribers and non-subscribers alike. 
(2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information. 
(3) Letter must not contain over 1000 words. (4) Letter must be re- 
ceived by Fierp anp Stream on or before May 10th, 
Prizes will be awarded to contestant correcting greatest number of mis- 
statements and who submits the most interesting letter as stated above. 


Winners’ names will be published in the second following issue. 


2nd Prize $15.00 


1929. (5) out much success. 


ourselves to expect every 
fish to jump. 

After battling for about 
fifteen minutes more, I 
finally brought him to the 
side of the boat. I took out 
my .22 calibre pistol which 
I brought for the purpose 
and finished him with two 
shots in the head. Jim 
promptly gaffed him and 
lifted him into the boat. He 
weighed just twenty-eight 
pounds on my scales. 


FTER recovering from 
excitement, Jim 
rowed us slowly along the 
shore. Styres and I took 
turns at casting, but with- 
Styres 
had a_ small strike and 
landed what we _ thought 
was a small musky. Our 
guide informed us that it 








he had made all the neces- 
sary arrangements, includ- 
ing our reservations, we agreed to go out 
that very evening. Muskies, as well as 
most other species of fish are easiest to 
take at that time of the day and again 
early in the morning. 

We arranged to meet Jim at the lake 
at five o’clock. Since it was now but three, 
this gave Styres and me ample time in 
which to prepare our tackle. We had each 
purchased a new split bamboo bait cast- 
ing rod, as those we had used for bass 
fishing were too light. We both, fortu- 
nately, had large single action bait cast- 
ing reels. On these we put about seventy- 
five yards of a thirty-five pound test line. 
Muskies are well known to be very “cagy” 
about the tackle that is offered them. 
This is due to their exceptionally keen 
eyesight. We had brought, therefore, a 
good supply of the finest three foot gut 
leaders that were consistent with the size 
of the fish. For lures, we both decided 
to try some of the large wooden plugs 
that we had previously used on bass. 

Promptly at five o’clock we met our 
guide. After having stowed ourselves and 
our various tackle in our roomy boat, 
Jim began rowing us across the lake. 


114 


said our guide nodding his head to the 
left. On looking in that direction, and 
about twenty-five feet away from the 
boat, we beheld a huge musky sunning 
himself in the shallow water beside the 
trunk of the tree. His stripes were plain- 
ly visible. The water at this spot was so 
shallow that we could see the top of the 
large dorsal fin in the center of his back 
sticking out of the water. For a few 
moments we were so transfixed by the 
size and majesty of this fish that we 
could do nothing but stare. We watched 
him make an occasional flip of his tail 
thereby moving forward a foot or two 
in order to catch a chub or a minnow. 
We questioned our loquacious guide as 
to the musky’s diet and were informed, 
“Only fish’—an ample response. 


INALLY, Styres and I came to 

enough to obey Jim’s mono-syllable 
command, “Cast.” Styres cast first 
toward the musky, which hardly so much 
as gave evidence that he even noticed the 
wooden minnow. I cast next, and with 
a sudden tremendous rush, the great 
“tiger” came out of his hiding place and 


was a pickerel. Upon ques- 
tioning him as to how he could tell, he 
exerted himself to the extent of advising 
us that a pickerel had no scales on its 
cheeks or gills, whereas the musky did. 

I then inquired of Jim whether there 
were any pike in the lake. His answer 
was, “Sure. Pike is big pickerel.” 

We kept on rowing around the lake 
trying all our favorite lures and baits. We 
tried a number of different wooden min- 
nows, both the surface and under-water 
varieties, but did not have any success 
with these. Styres had a strike on a red 
and white plug from what appeared to be 
another pickerel, but we could not be sure. 
It certainly was not a large fish anyway. 

I then tried my luck at trolling for a 
while. I used some large nickel and copper 
spoons which are highly recommended for 
musky. I finally did succeed in getting 
another fairly large pickerel, but the 
“tigers” seemed to have quit taking any- 
thing. Just why this was, I am at a loss to 
explain. Such are the ways of musky fishing. 

It was now rapidly getting dark, and 
though we had only taken one musky, 
we felt that its rather unusual size 
amply compensated us for our efforts. 
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MARCH KNOWLEDGE 
CONTEST 


E had hoped after the drubbing 

old M. I. got on his moose story, 
that he would perk up a bit and give us 
an authentic account of his salmon fishing 
trip to Nova Scotia. But again he seems 
to have handed out a lot of bad informa- 
tion to our readers. We sensed our 
responsibility in broadcasting this mis- 
information so keenly, that we felt we 
had to award a few prizes again. They 
are as follows: 


First Prise: Ralph Keeler, Stamford, 
Conn. 


Second Prise: A. H. Neilson, Montreal, 


Canada. 


Third Prise: H. C. Miller, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


In the first place, how did that influ- 
ential friend of his from Philadelphia 
manage to lease some water up there? 
He must have had an awful drag with 
the government. To date, we have never 
heard of anyone else that ever got away 
with this. We had always been under the 
impression that the salmon waters of 
Nova Scotia were never leased. 

We are still looking through the at- 
lases for a Midway River in Nova Scotia. 
As yet we haven't found one. We did 
find a Medway River and we are inclined 
to think that is the one M. I. referred to. 
It wasn’t a typographical error on our 
part anyway, and in case we locate a 
Midway River we will let you know in 
the next issue. In the meantime, we will 
take it for granted the old boy meant 
Medway. 

Many of our readers gave M. I. a 
call for saying that some of the fishing 
in that country is done by wading rather 
than from canoes. This time he is right. 
We know, because we sent someone up 
there to check up on that. 


HAT moose hunting trip must have 

developed a wonderful physique on old 
boy Wright if he thinks a fourteen foot 
rod weighing eighteen ounces is light. 
For anyone who didn’t have to carry it 
and fish with it, it might be. Somebody 
whispered in our ear that M. I. never 
went salmon fishing. If this is true, it 
explains why he thought a rod of that 
weight was light. 

When it comes to salmon flies, the boy 
does know something, but not quite 
enough. If he had known just a little 
more about the subject, he would not 
have informed the world that the white 
miller was a standard salmon pattern. 

We will also admit that it is pretty 
hard to find a Jock Scott, silver doctor 
and the rest of those flies tied as dry 
flies. M. I. told us confidentially that he 
had them specially tied. So that is all 
right. 

What is all wrong though, is that the 
salmon were feeding on a hatch of May 
flies. Salmon who are acquainted with the 
rules of the Book of Fish Etiquette don’t 
eat anything when they run up the rivers. 
It is considered very bad form for salmon 
to do this. 

As far as we know, there is no law 
against fishing down stream with a dry 
fly—that is to say from a legal stand- 
point. According to the best laws of na- 
ture, however, the fly won't stay dry 
when fished that way. And a dry fly 
aunt be wet and be dry too. That’s 
that. 

_Those Midway salmon must be fast 
risers when you have to strike them in 





° with the 
2 the air -. LOS ANGELES 


bY the U. §. Navy dirigible Los Angeles 
goes up, Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes 
go along. There to make sleep possible and enjoyable. 
Altitudes may vary greatly. So too with weather 
and temperatures. And no heat on the ship. To sleep 
comfortably through all changes—from summer 
weather to sub-zero and back—calls for the remark- 
able protection which only Woods Down Sleeping 
Robes provide. 





Get a Woods Down Sleeping Robe. for comfort under all 
conditions. Sold by leading stores. Where not displayed 
please write to us for full particulars and prices. 


Woons Down SLEEPING ROBES 


Your Woods Down 
Sleeping Robe is 
guaranteed to give 
you full satisfaction. 





For Summer 
Woods Arctic 





8 ae Write for folder, “Comfort Outdoors’—FREE 
elow rost 
eee Saas Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 1901 Lake Street, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
od In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
Comfort and Health from Arizona to Labrador and Florida to Alaska 









On EFVERY=* 
FISHING or 2y 
HUNTING 

TRIBava 


you in touch with the world 





(Continued on page 119) 


FTER aday of fishing or hunt- 
ing, the Trav-Ler Portable 
Radio Receiver will bring the out- 
side world intoyourcamporcabin, 
This pact, pl If. 
tained receiver, is small, easily 
carried—weighing only 23 pounds 
complete with batteries. Yet with 
this compactness, it has the re- 
production qualities of higher- 
priced sets. 





surprised with thedistant stations 
the Trav-Ler will bring in. 
Also ideal for the home as a second 
set and forsmall apartments, hos- 
pitals, hotelrooms, country homes 
and lake or seaside cottages. 
See the new 1929 Trav-Ler models 
er ee Seedi t. 
ly to us for full description of this 
popular radio entertainer. Price 
$57.50 including built-in speaker 















atyour 





An aerialcanalsobe used withthe andloopantenna but less tubes Trav- 
Trav-Ler. Just string up a wire and batteries. Prices slightly Ler Mfg. 
between two trees. You will be higher on Pacific Coast. Corporation, 
1822 Washing- 

Boul 
TRAV-LER MFG. CORPORATION “nee 
New York St. Louis Chicago Please send inform- 
America’s largest facturers of self-contained, portable ation and prices about 

‘ad 


radio receivers 


WRAWV-LER 7 





Trav-Ler Portable and 
name of nearest dealer. 
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GAME 
anp KISH 


LAWws 


DO YOU KNOW THEM: 
Edited by FRANK L, EARNSHAW 


SENECA) 


Redlop Gs 
Take Your YS 


Feet Along | 


HEN they’re pounding the trail you 
want them happy. Take them along to 
the store and let them pick their own socks. 
They’ll say “Seneca Red Tops for us, mister. 
The boss wants service and no complaints. 
We’ve got to have comfort and wear.” 
Seneca Red Top Socks—the original and 
only genuine Red Tops—are the best friends 
of thousands of happy woods-roving feet. 
From Maine to California, Florida to 
Alaska. They fit perfectly, ward off cold, 
dampness and hard-boiled boots, and let 
their feet breathe. 





A“ good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this Department knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 
many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 
will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 
that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 
to keep in touch with such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game and 
fish law information. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


NATIONAL REFUGE PROGRAM in the conservation of migratory water- 










FEREN Insist on Seneca ry 

Specially knitted for HE appropriation of $75,000 for The solution of our migratory-bird 
; sportsmen, with special the study of sites for migratory problems are closely allied with this new 
{ ier = = bird sanctuaries under the Nor- legislation in the minds of most conserva- 
: appearance. Long service | beck-Andresen Refuge Act, approved  tionists throughout the country. Refuges 


have long been needed and many people 


Weights with never a darn. Reason- | February 18, will enable the Department |! 

for ali able prices. For over fish-| of Agriculture after July 1 to proceed in close touch with the problems of the 
and all = TSp =e, ee with this fundamental and most impor- day are convinced that the birds can not 
= Extra large over instep, as| tant phase of migratory-bird conserva- be saved by mere restrictive regulations 
mediow seeded. Ask your Dealer. | tion. In the consideration of the proposed on hunting. The laws and regulations of 
“Trout” e doesn’t carry genuine | Jegislation by the House Committee on the United States and Canada carrying 





Seneca Red Tops, please into effect the treaty for the protection 





write to us. 


SENECA 
MILLS, INC. 


Box FS 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 






Write 
for folder "If it isn’t a Seneca 
and prices it isn’t a Red Top” 


KNITTING 





CAMP REFRIGERATOR 
AS OCSLAIY, AS your catnp sfove" 


Keeps milk, beverages, butter, meats, 
all provisions ICE COLD 24 to 36 hours! 
Saves moncy! No ye i tainted food! 
Clamps to running board. Portable. Car 
door clears box. Heavy step-on cover. 
Water from ice drains outside. Dust, rain 
and germ proof! Convertible to game and 
fish box or luggage trunk. Cover makes 
table. Built of non-corrosive material. 
Lasts for years. Handsome lacquer finish. 
Price $17.50—West Coast $20.00. Other 
models from $7.50 up. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write for catalogue. 
Express charges prepaid on shipments. 
NORTH STAR SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING 


» Dept. A. 
1412 So. 7th ’ oe Minneapolis, Minn. 








Agriculture, the Department outlined a 
tentative program of more than a hundred 
national refuges, designating at least one 
for each State and the Territory of Alas- 
ka. The funds available for the first year 
under the law are to be used in examining 
these and other sites along the flight lanes 
and in the concentration areas of migra- 
tory birds to determine their suitableness, 
their availability, and their relative im- 
portance. 

It is logical that some areas will be 
found to be more desirable from a nation- 
al standpoint than others, and it is im- 
portant to establish the relative merit of 
each. The system of refuges would seem 
to divide itself naturally into major or 
key projects and those of an auxiliary or 
supplemental nature. Once the principal 
projects are decided upon and their ac- 
quisition instituted, the system will de- 
velop naturally and efficiently along 
conservation lines. 

In Canada sanctuaries for migratory 
birds with areas totaling more than 1,000 
square miles have been set aside and in 
addition about 700 square miles have been 
dedicated for public hunting purposes dur- 
ing the prescribed open seasons on mi- 
gratory game birds. These latter areas, 
however, are available for the unmolested 
use of the birds for 8 or 9 months of the 
year. Canada’s reservations are established 
on public lands through official designa- 
tion. Vast areas also remain in the un- 
settled regions of the Dominion where 
the birds may breed and rear their young 
unmolested by man. 

In this country, about 75 reservations 
for birds have been designated by Presi- 
dential orders. These are located on small 
coastal islands and areas in the public 
domain or on reclamation projects. Four 
more have beer established on Federal 
big game preserves, and the Upper Missis- 
sippi and Bear River Refuges are being 
purchased under special legislation by 
Congress. Of the Federal refuges created 
by Executive Orders and otherwise, only 
four or five are of material importance 


of migratory birds have served well in 
their field, but to insure perpetuation of 
the birds much remains to be done in the 
matter of safeguarding the habitats of the 
fowl. The task is truly colossal and 
herculean efforts will be necessary to ac- 
complish the greatest good with the ap- 
propriations authorized during the next 
decade. 

Several of the States that do not have 
existing laws authorizing the Federal 
Government to acquire lands therein for 
public purposes, made efforts in the closing 
days of their 1929 sessions to enact the 
enabling legislation required by the 
Federal law, but the complete results 
along this line are not yet available. 


HAWES LAW AMENDMENTS 


OWARD the close of the 70th Con- 

gress, Senator Hawes introduced a 
bill in Congress to amend the Act of 
1926, of which he is also the author, regu- 
lating interstate commerce in black bass. 
The amendment proposes to place the 
Act in the hands of the Department of 
Commerce (Bureau of Fisheries) for ad- 
ministration and enforcement, and also 
authorizes appropriations of $35,000 for 
each of two years and such sums as Con- 
gress may determine thereafter for carry- 
ing out its provisions. This is most 
essential, as the activities and cooperating 
agencies concerned with the law need di- 
rection and coordination. 

The amendment requires all packages 
or containers in which black bass are 
transported from one State to another to 
be marked with the names and addresses 
of the shipper and the consignee, the num- 
ber of bass therein, and the name of the 
person who caught them. And finally the 
amendment confers police powers on 
the agents of the Department of Commerce 
for the seizure of black bass transported 
in interstate commerce contrary to the 
provisions of the law. The seizure of il- 
legal consignments is necessary in order 
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APoint Tent 


An Absolutely NEW 
Idea in Tents 





The ‘‘4-Point” is an- 
chored at but four 
points. With but four 
ropes it is held firmly 
as on a frame. No ridge 
rail and yet rigid. Only 
two poles, metal tele- 
scope, and they outside, 
No sagging of roof or 
ridge or walls. Zipper 


mm, 





/ 


Side and rear views 


n DP. 
You have never seen a tent 
like it. Ask for complete ins 
formation on this novel 
invention. 





Close-To-Nature Outdoor Equipment Catalog showing 
fier it fe Sons lines of Tents, Portable Canvas Houses, Wood: 
Cottages and Garages, Tourists Equipment, Camp pe aos ond 
everything needed for outdoor life generally. 


Close-To-Nature Co., 777 Front St., Colfax, lowa 














$ BIASCVPE 


AMERICAN 
MADE 
FIELD 
GLASSES 
FOR 
You 
WHO 


hunt, hike, fish, motor, camp or 
study birds. Great for movie, thea- 
tre or field sports. Makes every- 
thing look 6 times as big. Precise 
optical qualities, Fine finish. 
Leather case free. 


PUCKESCUPE 


Compact telescope magnifies six times. 
Same finish and optical qualities as 
Biascope. Supplied with leather 
case. Both at your dealer or 
sent direct postpaid. Money 
back guarantee. Catalog free. 


Wollensak Optical Co. 


835 Hudson Avenue 
Rochester, New York 

















L/G/H1TN/ING 
FASTENER 


Patented * 
The best—lightest—most reasonably priced 
Send for illustrated folder A-1 
LEIBOLD & CO. 


San Francisco, Cal. 








753 Market Street 


N-Y-J:31, Biel -)°) 


Would have liked Stemmier’s 


BOWS—ARROWS 








5’ 0” Lemonwood Bow? 6 Fine Arrows, 


$3.52 

5’ 6” Lemonwood Bow, real stag tips; 6 alumi- 

knocked arrows; finger tips and arm arm guerd 

Mustrated: hate, Handbook, 85 ps ae 
anti a vs 

JOOMERANGS, 22”. with instructions, $1.78 


L. E. STEMMLER ©. QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 


Est. 1912 








to take the profit out of illicit traffic in 
black bass. 

The adoption of these amendments 
would go far to place this legislation 
in the front rank of Federal conservation 
measures. Without the direction, the ap- 
propriation, and the police powers, the act 
is ineffective and fails of the high purpose 
for which it was originally adopted. As 
has been pointed out in this Department 
on previous occasions, there is one further 
amendment the writer feels should be 
made to the original law, and that is, to 
directly prohibit the export of black bass 
from a State contrary to its law. This 
amendment would greatly facilitate the 
enforcement of the act. At present, it 
merely relates to the interstate transpor- 
tation of black bass that have been either 
caught, sold, purchased, or possessed con- 
trary to State law. Thus fish that have 
been legally caught, but which have not 
been illegally sold, purchased, or pos- 
sessed, could be shipped out of a State 
contrary to a law prohibiting their export 
without violating the Hawes law. Clearly 
this was not intended and every effort 
should be made to have this additional 
amendment incorporated in the bill when 
it is again introduced in the next Congress. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SALTWATER-FISHING, MARYLAND 


Qves.—I am planning to make a few trips to 
saltwater in Maryland for fishing this summer. 
Can you tell me if a license is required? 

Frep N. Cove. 

Ans.—The angling license law of Maryland 
applies only above tidewater, so that you may 
not only fish with hook and line in saltwater 
but in the fresh or brackish waters of rivers 
and streams where the tide ebbs and flows, with- 
out a resident or nonresident license, 

GaME AND FisH Law EpiTor. 


NORTH DAKOTA ANGLING 


Qves.—Information concerning the fishing 
laws of North Dakota would be welcomed by me. 
Have been a subscriber and reader of FiELD AND 
Stream for a number of years and enjoy it 


thoroughly. 

E. A. WesBsTER. 
Ans.—The open season on black bass in North 
Dakota is from June 2 to October 14; on pike, 
crappie, and perch, from May 16 to October 14; 
and on landlocked salmon and trout, from May 
2 to September 30. Limit, 15 in all of the above 
a day, 50 in possession; minimum length, all 
kinds, 10 inches, except perch, 6 inches. Angling 
license fees, nonresident, $3; resident 50 cents. 

Game AnD FisH Law EbiTor. 


MUSKRATS, UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


Quves.—I am interested in trapping and would 
like to know the regulations governing trapping 
on the Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and 
Fish Refuge. Can you advise me in this matter? 

Joun F. Hartow. 

Ans.—The Secretary of Agriculture’s regula- 
tions of February 21, 1929, permit the trapping 
of muskrats only on ‘certain parts of the sales 
under permit from the Superintendent of the 
Refuge, Winona, Minn., from March 10 to April 
10, 1929, in the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Iowa. The open season in Minnesota was 
from March 1 to 10, the date specified for musk- 
rat trapping by the Governor of the State. Per- 
mits are issued only to holders of trapping 
licenses from the State in which application is 
made, and preference is given to residents in 
the vicinity of the refuge. As with hunting on 
the refuge, areas totaling about 20,000 are 
closed to muskrat trapping. 

Game anv Fisa Law Epiror. 


REGULATIONS—NEW BRUNSWICK, 
ONTARIO 


Ques.—Some friends and myself desire to go 
into Canada on a fishing trip this season and 
we would like to know the requirements of the 
laws of Ontario and er Brunswick. 

Gro, W. LONGNEKER. 

Ans.—Both the provinces mentioned issue spe- 
cial detailed regulations governing fishing there- 
in, and in order that you may have full and 
complete information for your guidance, it is 
suggested that you obtain a copy of the latest 
regulations by writing to the Department of 
Game and Fisheries, Toronto, Ontario, and the 
Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N. B. 

Game AND Fisu Law Epiror. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 





Helpful Je bbeles 
Auto Camping 








Get Your Copy 


BEFORE you take that touring 
or camping trip, read this com- 
lete —_ - r’s ; guide prepared 
ce Fees rimmer, nationally- 
uses hE. man and writer. 


Tells how to get the utmost pleasure and 
benefit out of your trip—at the least expense, 


Tells what to take along. Gives ration 
lists, clothing and equipment lists, tools and 
extras for the car, tips on driving. 


Tells how to select camps, know good 
drinking water, light your camp, cook real 
camp mi 


Tells why the Coleman Camp Stove is the 
finest, most convenient cooking outfit for the 
all-summer tourist, the two-week vaca‘ 
or the week-end picnicker. 


It’s the finest book of its kind. 64 pages of 
helpfulideason “ ‘thesmooth way torough it”, 
iced at 25 cents, and worth it, but we will 
send you a copy on receipt of 10 cents and the 
name of your sporting goods or hardware 
dealer. Mail coupon to the nearest you. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
(Formerly The Coleman Lamp Company) 
Factory and General Offices: Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, Los ANGELES 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, ONTARIO 

The Coleman 
Camp Stove 
acknowledged by 
outdoor experts 


as the finest 
camp stove 


(CS54) 


© 1929 
C. L. Co, 
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FILSON LACED BREECHES 
ADD TO SMART APPEARANCE 


Certainly—you can look trim and yet be pre- 
pared to crash through the brush without fear 
of rip or snag. Double front and seat add pro- 
tection and wear. Proof against wind and water- 
resistant because made of Shedpel Khaki. Price 
a gg other materials to $16.00. Waist measure 
only. 
Send for our free catalog “A” 
C. C. FILSON CO. 

1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


a "Might as Well Have the Best’ a 


COMFORTABLE CAMPING 


you SLEEP ON 














RESTFUL, BENEFICIAL SLEEP for the 
HUNTER, CAMPER, FISHERMAN and all 
who sleep out of doors. 

OUTING CAMP MATTRESSES solve your 


bedding problems. Light weight, comfortable, com- 
pact and reliable. 50,000 satisfied customers in 
the last 12 years. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 

Sole Manufacturers of 

COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET, with inside air 
bed. Perfection Fishing Shirts, WHALL’S Two- 
Door Tents). POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN 


Sleeping Robes, etc. 





—— me = » - ™ = ——— 
[[ METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS COMPANY || 7 


FREE Book “Comfortable Camping” Send NOW 


DICK WHALLcamr ourritTer y assy. s A. 
Only $39.00 


<y For This Highest 
'% Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 

Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, 
easy running, just the thing for camping, touring. 

















Absolute money-back guarantee. Write for cat- 
alogue. 

BOWER MFG. CO. 
50 ADE ST. FOWLER, IND. 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 113) 


Lac La Croix is a lake known as Thomp- 
son Lake. Very few people, outside of a 
few Indians, have ever fished here, and 
it is necessary to make a very difficult por- 
tage in order to reach it. Here we experi- 
enced some of the finest black bass fishing 
that I ever hope to find. We remained only 
a few hours, but my partner on one cast 
landed two four-pound large-mouth bass. 

We happened to strike this great fish- 
ing country at the height of the season, 
which is from about the middle of May 
until the early part of June. With more 
pike than any one would know what to 
do with, gamy bass in a lake that had 
hardly ever been fished, and lake trout 
of the size that we caught, can you imag- 
ine a more heavenly spot in which to 
spend a few weeks than Lac La Croix? 


BIG FISH OF NEW ZEALAND 
(Continued from page 44) 


one on in New Zealand. At any moment 
one may hook on to a great mako, a black 
Marlin, a striped Marlin, or perhaps 
something never heard of before. 

New Zealand Marlin average much 
larger than those in California or Mexico 
waters. Seldom you see one less than 200 
pounds. The average run is about 260 
pounds, while the largest caught to date 
weighed 450. The striped Marlin, how- 
ever, must not be confounded with the 
black Marlin, his giant cousin, first found 
and named by my brother. 

I was always alert when Marlin ap- 
proached my bait, and I had the good 
fortune to hook every one that took my 
bait. With 1,500 feet of 39-line and a 
heavier rod than the one I use in Cali- 
fornia, I felt confident. I believe the Marlin 
of New Zealand are really faster than the 
ones at Catalina. Almost every one would 
take from 800 to 1,000 feet of line on the 
first run, making it necessary for me to 
follow them. Size might contribute to 
speed with this species. 

My first Marlin, one of 271 pounds, 
jumped fifty-six times. It was a great 
exhibition. We had to turn the boat and 
run full speed to keep up with him. I 
caught one by drifting, in the prescribed 
New Zealand fashion, but I missed the 
thrill that our own method gives. Many 
a time while trolling, three or four Marlin 
would rise to the teasers, and all hands 
would have a merry time for a few min- 
utes trying to rescue the teasers and at- 
tract the fish to the bait. 

When I want to focus my thoughts on 
the pleasure of New Zealand fishing, the 
uncomfortable times slough from memory, 
and I think of a day of bright sunshine 
when the sea was gentle, the ocean alive 
with fish, and armies of white birds were 
charging many detachments of migrating 
bait. That day’s first Marlin rushed to 
his doom as surely as if he had dared 
to climb aboard the boat. 

I was putting my bait over when he 
shot out of the water directly astern, 
grabbed the bait furiously and tore off 
on a run. I looked up in time to see two 
other great Marlin, heavy as the first, 
rushing the teasers and pulling at them. 
Even before I could act, my fish was in 
the air. Then he gave me a ride that was 
hard to beat, directly out to sea, on a two- 
mile race. I was the one who finished. 

The sudden strike of this fish was 
explained by the presence of those other 
Marlin. I have often noticed that a Mar- 
lin shows no hesitancy about rushing a bait 
if there is any chance of competition. One 
Marlin alone often hits the bait three or 
four times, and then takes it slowly. 

(Continued on page 135) 
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Experienced Campers 
“know their tents” 


Anything less than the dependable all-weather 
protection of a Carpenter tent is just as bad 
as no protection at all Experienced campers 
know this. Thousands of them save money by 
using the same Carpenter tents year after year. 


Everything for Camping 


Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. Auto 
tents, fabricated by Carpenter’s expert tent- 
makers, fold compactly to fit the running board. 


Write today for our catalog No. 600. It tells 
all about camping—lists everything to take. 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 





Tentmakers for 89 years 


440 North Wells Street Chicago, III. 
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Camp Association. 
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BECKER'S 
MOTOR CAMP OUTFITTERS 
159-06 Jamaica Ave., L.I..NY. 
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SIT YOURSELF 
DOWN AND BB 
COMFORTABLE 


Here’s a chair of nat- 
ural hardwood—oil fin- 
ish—with seat and 
back of selected pat- 
terns of heavy striped 
woven canvas. Knocks 
down and packs in 
6 x 6 x 26 carton. Use 
it in Camp, Cottage, 
Boat or on Lawn or 
Porch. 


Comfort. 
HACKNEY WAGON CO. Wilson, N. C. 


FOR HEALTH AND 
COMFORT SAKE 
Wolverine Sanitary Equip- 
ment for all unsewered 
districts—Approved by 
Health Boards—Costs less 
than ordinary out-house— 
»% Sanitary and convenient— 
h Beautify your back yard 
—Guaranteed—Thousands 
¥ in use—Free engineering 
service—Put your prob- 

lems up to us, 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
800 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 


NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
arness, Tools, Etc, 


Price $7.25 















Guns, 
Government’s sacrificesaveg 
you money. Write for copy, 
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(Continued from page 115) 
such a hurry. Until Wright came along, 
oO IN TH F ‘ we were always under the impression 
& \ that they were slow, deliberate risers. 
We thought most people made the mis- 


TRAI LY take of striking too soon. Since Wright 
4 


- sO a a however, we think 

. . t t t t 

rs This special e must be wrong this time too. 
Jolding portable 


A salmon an_ under-water fighter! 
That’s terrible! Maybe Wright's fish 

stove ONLY 10 
sather Ho good hot meals 


swallowed a couple six ounce sinkers and 
taste on hikes and 





HOT MEALS 

















so couldn’t jump. We always like to give 
the old boy the benefit of the doubt where 
we can. But this time, there just isn’t 











cn trips. Easy to cook them any doubt. 
io te wie. bolls, roils, fries, Wright's batting average is consider- 
year Makes hot soup, crisp ba ably below par when he calls salmon 
con, sizzling eggs, cooks : . } 
steaks, chops. Makes de- weighing from five to seven pounds by } 
licious _ toast, steaming that name. We would say that those would f 
coffee. Yet Sterno Stove 65> f 
po fone’ flat. Slip into bag or knapsack. Use Sterno Stove at | be distinctly over-grown parrs. If you 
tent- volder = Me ping om My op ay d : os oe wanted to call them, they might come ike ; 
board. handy, portable stove. Sterno Canned Heat supplies the | quicker if you used their correct name L / 
fuel. It’s safe-—burns solid—no sparks, smoke or cinders. —rrils i 
- tells 4 it oe —_ bere rp aler, at orp Sterno =o M ten- WW, i t’ h t t h b 1 e e j 
take. si rage c — Ae wes terno Stove ept S-5, rign Ss. ost mus ave een nanging b ‘ 
non dies Po amap Agape sith St. N.Y. city. | out with him too long. Maybe Wright uying anewcar... i 
0. STERNO CANNED HEAT over-stayed his welcome, because when 
Licensed by U. 8. Gov't for use only as fuel it comes to telling whoppers, that host 
® . . . ’ , 
| whoever he is, is getting as bad as M. I. etter to acCCO 4 
Y > The idea of telling his guest that salmon 
Its Great Sport clear falls from fifteen to twenty feet | , } 
* é high! And then to add insult to injury, ~ncrveases your Se€nse ' 
Cam In ti W2 he tells Wright that stories of salmon J 
p Ws y! jumping higher than that are far-fetched. ° : 
ee | Yes, they probably are. We wouldn’t dare of well-being j 
deny it. *" 
The unkindest cut of all is when 
Wright’s host tells him he is not right, : 
but wrong in saying that salmon return Better tobacco! The spirit of today 
to the sea after spawning. The only time is everywhere expressed in better 


Take a ZAGELMEYER AUTO camP| Wright was right! It doesn’t seem right. 


TRAILER along and you'll get more fun r . a ° J 
out of camping. Just hitch it on behind We wonder, however, whether M. 


living. The increased sense of well- 





your car and your driving and sleeping} knew that the Pacific salmon dies after being that comes with better living 
quarters are ready wherever you choose vt r a a: 
to camp. Nothing to do but raise the| SPawning. Well, he should receive credit has led more and more thousands 


top. No worries about pitching tents in] for thinking that the Atlantic salmon 
the rain. Carries all luggage. Makes 


: of men to give themselves the real 
touring a pleasure. All the luxuries of } Teturns to the sea after spawning. He é 


sasne—iatide Mane, Dintinasion. ino ben, showed that he knew something even comfort and genuine pleasure that 
able anc ockers, eas Oo te ground. ® ° ° . , 

Rainproof and mosquito proof. though his host made him think he didn’t. @la Briar tobacco gives pipe-smok- 
SEND TODAY for circular on In one way, we can hardly blame oe, Rien: tithe Reda anutanatiienilons 
at tle Oe 6 ek Wright for thinking that a brook trout acecalianesics neared 





has no scales. We admit they are very quick to appreciate Old Briar tobacco. 
small, but they have them nevertheless. 
So I guess we will have to count him 
out on that too. 


Zagolmayer Auto Camp Co. 
S. Henry St., 
‘te City, Mich. 





Only the highest quality tobaccos, 








































=LF 12°COOLER entrusted to experts with years of 
» BE ~patented _. E can appreciate why some of our scientific knowledge in the art of 
BLE . Y readers wanted us to check up on the mellowing and blending, go into 
weight of that salmon that Wright caught 
fo the day before he left. Thirty-four pounds Old Briar tobacco. 
— is a big one all right. We have no posi- 
d pat- tive way of verifying this, but very oc- In case you are not already enjoying 
paoes casionally a fish that size is taken. So @1d Briar tobacco, visit your dealer 
:ks_ in what do you say to giving him the benefit : ‘ 3 
= Was of the doubt this time? today. Like getting behind the wheel 
ottage, oe —. A - our sormmenontute of a new car for the first time, you 
would let him get away with calling tha ’ ’ 
N.C ; salmon with an undershot jaw a female. — he haow what you've been 
AND VENT PAL, the camngr’s pal. 3 sizes priced rea- This time we will have to stand by the missing until you actually smoke 
oe catalog, ae car oe. MELLUS BROS. & correspondents. Females, having a sense @ld Briar. Better tobacco dealers 
Co., inc., since 1902. 305 East 4th Street, Los of pride in their looks, don’t have that A 
Equip- Angeles, Calif. kind of jaws. everywhere can supply you with the 
os Those colors with the dark red spots convenient @li Briar package. . . 
‘ts less that M. I. describes at the end of his two pouches, individually sealed but 
ouse— story must have been not only lovely, : 
Poon but weird—in fact, most unusual. On wrapped together. 
nena second thought, however, we can hardly 
leering Man Sizes blame the salmon for blushing when it ; 
prob- ad Beslanee saw Wright. So that is probably why 
Ail Materials its normally black spots turned red. 
ors We Pay ray Freight It was a rather strange coincidence that @ 
Mich. oy ‘Ithis Coupon! | 2°" ‘tiend A.C. Barrell had his: story ra rar 
heALADDIN NCol]M ali THIS VOUPORE | “Nova Scotia Salmon” in the same issue 





.M with Wright’s story of his experience 
| Bay City, Mich. - Wilmington, N.C. - Portland, Ore.| | \ CO TOBACCOW ) 


in that country. 
| O Summer Cottage Catalog O Garage — For some unknown reason our corre- 





oon” 765 spondents had some difficulty in finding **The Best Pipe Smoke Ever Made’’ 
enough ‘errors in M. I.’s story. Probably 
Street__ | this was due to the fact that the old boy 





City Stat really knows a thing or two about the | OF ALL THE PLEASURES MAN ENJOYS 
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Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curtis 


THE TWENTY-FIVE 


INCH GUN 
By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


N 1925 R. J. Churchill, the well- 

known British gun maker, published 

his book “How to Shoot”. Among 

other subjects of interest, consider- 
able space was given to comments upon 
the XXV gun, a weapon of his develop- 
ment which had been slowly gaining 
friends over a number of years. 

The Field took editorial exception to 
several of his claims for the advantages 
of this type of weapon, based on theory 
rather than practice, claiming in particu- 
lar that the short barrel gun, of necessity 
lost considerable velocity ; in other words, 
killing range. It seems 
incomprehensible that 
our illustrious contem- 
porary could have taken 
this unfortunate stand. 
In this country, the 
knowing sportsmen are 
fully aware that our 
laboratories proved con- 
clusively long ago, that 
there was no practical 
difference in the killing 
power of short and long 
barrels. ~~ 

The old-fashioned belief which The Field 
supported, is a relic of the black pow- 
der days, and it is rather difficult to 
displace. I am con$tantly hearing from 
readers of FIELD AND STREAM who want 
to know how much farther a 32” barrel 
will kill than a 26”, and some inferior gun 
makers have sought to boost their sales 


by the production of what they call “long 
range wonders” with excessively long 


barrels (up to forty inches in length). The 
Field claimed a difference in velocity 
between 25- and 30-inch barrels of one 
hundred feet over a forty yards range, in 
favor of the longer tubes. Churchill ad- 
mitted a difference of forty feet. Person- 
ally, with our best American sporting 
smokeless, I expected slightly less, and 
subsequent tests which the Brandywine 
Laboratories of the DuPont Co. made for 
me, proved my assumption to be correct. 
The use of one size larger shot would 
make more difference than this, at forty 
yards. 

At any rate, both of the contestants in 
the controversy were making a mountain 
out of a mole-hill, but it worked admir- 
ably to the advantage of Mr. Churchill. 
Seeing his opportunity and seizing it, he 
publicly attacked The Field, demanding 
an apology and making the controversy 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











the basis of his advertising campaign, 
whereby he undoubtedly attracted the at- 
tention of thousands of sportsmen to his 
XXV_ gun, who would never have 
heard of it otherwise. To quote Mr. 
Churchill, he made the public the final 
arbiter, and I must say that they have 
given him an uncontestable vote of confi- 
dence, for the 25” barrel is here to stay. 





This old Gibbs is a splendid example of the guns of our granddaddies 


During the past seasons I shot with 
some sportsmen of international ex- 
perience, a few of whom had just re- 
turned from shooting in England or on 
the moors of Scotland. One particularly 
fine exponent with the scatter gun was 
shooting a pair of Mr. Churchill’s 25” 
guns, and his execution with them in a 
hot corner on driven ducks, left nothing 
to be desired. I discussed them with him 
and others familiar with them, and they 
were all unanimously of the opinion that 
the 25” barrel gun idea was sweeping 
England. Sportsmen were falling head 
over heels to purchase guns of this ad- 
vanced type, and one of my friends, 
knowing my old-fashioned liking for 
long racy weapons, hazarded the opinion 
that if I lay back for a couple of 
years and didn’t invest in any fire- 
arms, I would have ample opportunity 
to buy splendid pairs of 30” guns, by 
first grade British makers for a song 
in comparison to their present second- 
hand value. 

Among the many advantages which 
Mr. Churchill claims for his 25” gun are 
the following : 

That many find the average twelve bore 
gun too cumbersome and that the small 
bore alternative delivers too close a pat- 


tern. Hence, the 25” barrel gun offers a 
distinct improvement as the reduction in 
barrel length reduces the weight some 6 oz. 

That the 25” barrel gun can be put on 
to the mark more quickly because the 
metal most distant from the hand grip 
has been abolished. 

That the gun is better balanced than 
one with the standard full length barrel 
and that it is lighter forward, which he 
claims it should be. 

That the recoil of the gun is not in- 
creased due to the fact that it is mounted 
to the shoulder more uniformly. 

That the 25” barrel gun throws its 
charge six inches higher at twenty yards 
range, which is advantageous as the 
average bird is rising when shot at. 

Personally, I am not at all inclined to 
agree with all these ob- 
servations. The gun can 
undoubtedly be made 
lighter and if a man 
wants an _ extremely 
light gun, he _ should 
certainly acquire one of 
these particular weap- 
ons. It is obviously 
true that one can swing 
it faster and _ conse- 
quently get on his game 
quicker. Sportsmen in 
America have common- 
ly used 26” barrels for quail shooting and 
general cover shooting for the past thirty 
years, but it is hardly fair to say that the 
gun is alway better balanced. A 25” barrel 
gun, if poorly constructed, can balance as 
deplorably as a clumsily made 32” barrel. 


T is quite true that it is much easier to 

produce a well balanced gun with 25” 
barrels, but this should not be interpreted 
to imply that a fine thirty-inch barrel 
gun, properly constructed, doesn’t balance 
to. perfection. I defy any maker to pro- 
duce a more perfectly balanced weapon 
than several thirty-inch barrel guns in 
my possession. We must also take into 
consideration that what balances right for 
one man doesn’t necessarily for another. 
Some like a gun excessively light at the 
muzzle—others prefer a downright muz- 
zle-heavy weapon. You and I may not 
be able to tolerate it, but that doesn’t 
mean to say that the shoe doesn’t fit some 
other chap’s foot. 

The statement that the recoil of the 
gun despite its decrease in weight, is not 
increased if all other factors are equal, 
is one which I cannot accept without 
reservation. Theoretically recoil is in di- 
rect ratio to the weight of the gun and 
the charge. In practice, this theory 
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doesn’t always work out, however. We 
all know that two guns of equal weight 
may be very different in this respect. One 
may recoil atrociously and the other be 
very mild indeed. 

This is more apt to be due to the bend 
of the stock, the boring of the cone, or 
the fact that one gun fits the shooter and 
the other doesn’t. But all things being 
equal, assuming that two perfectly 
balanced guns are made—one with 25” 
barrels and the other with 30” barrels, 
and both are fitted to the same man, if 
the same charge is used in both guns, it 
goes without saying that the short barrel 
gun, due to its six ounces less weight will 
recoil the hardest. Furthermore, to 
bring out a point which escaped both 
The Field and Mr. Churchill, if the two 
guns of unequal length were made of 
equal weight, the short barrel gun would 
appear to recoil the hardest because of 
its greater muzzle blast. The closer the 
muzzles are to the ear, the louder the 
report and hence a greater apparent re- 
coil. 


HERE is no question in my mind 

whatever that the penetration, velocity 
and pattern are quite as good from the prac- 
tical standpoint with the 25” barrel as they 
are with the longer barrel gun with the 
same cartridge. This has been proven be- 
yond all question of doubt. The difference 
between the two lengths of barrels in 
velocity would be not over thirty feet at 
average upland range, and this would be 
inestimable to the most accurate sports- 
man on moving game. It is a hair-splitting 
question which can never be of interest 
except to the theorist. 

Insofar as the 25” barrel throwing the 
charge higher is concerned, this is merely 
a matter of barrel adjustment. It is com- 
mon practice of gun makers in this coun- 
try catering to the trapshooting men to, 
so to speak, spring their barrels so that 
they will throw their charge four or even 
six inches higher at forty yards, if so 
desired. 

I have personally always favored a 
long barrel, light and consequently fast 
handling gun because it is my experience 
that I can kill more consistently with it 
at the longer ranges. Not because I hold 
to the old-fashioned idea that long barrels 
are more powerful. This is a relic as re- 
ferred to above, of the black powder days 
when because of the slow burning of the 
charge when one used heavy loads, a 
great deal of the powder would be blown 
from the muzzle of a short barreled gun 
before its combustion had taken place. 

In testing the capacity of our duck 
guns, we used to fire them over the snow 
or over sheets laid out on the ground in 
front of the muzzle, to find out just how 
much powder a given gun could consume. 
When we had increased the load to such 
an extent that unburned powder was 
noticeable upon the ground, we knew that 
we had exceeded what the gun could 
accommodate, and it was useless to add 
any more. Long barrel guns with black 
powder did kill further. Smokeless pow- 
der has taken care of this, for the bulk 
of the load, as Mr. Churchill says, is 
burned within a few inches of the cham- 
ber, and all the powder gases are gener- 
ated within less than 24” of the chamber. 

My faith in the long barrel has been 
that I believe as so many others do, that 
it promotes more accurate holding, that 
one quickly notices inaccuracy in his aim 
which would not be apparent with short 
barrels. Mr. Churchill presents the theory, 
that this difference in barrel length is 
only a matter of appearance. That due 
to the construction of his XXV gun with 
a very narrow top rib, and very small 
front sight, if one does see his barrels, 





Remington Kleanbore 
Cartridges prevent 


rust, corrosion, pitting 
and leading. 





There is oil ONE, 
KLEANBORE ¢ ¢¢ 


we you shoot Kleanbore Cartridges 
you preserve the accuracy of your rifle, 
because they protect the inside of the barrel 
from rust, corrosion, pitting and leading. 


Remington Rimfire Cartridges hold practically 
all shooting records from 25 yards to 200 yards, 
and Remington Centerfire Cartridges hold all 
records from 200 to 1200 yards. Best on the 
bulls-eye, best on game. 


Your dealer has Remington Kleanbore Car- 
tridges or can easily get them. Don’t submit to 
substitutions. 







REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
113 Years of Quality 


New York City 
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ry these Bright, Clean 
Lubaloy .22 Cartridges 


They Shoot Straight, Hit Hard 


WestTERN Lubaloy .22’s are loaded with 
Non-Corrosive priming and smokeless 
powder. Rifle cleaning is unnecessary. 
They won'trust your gun... . But the 
big feature of these new cartridges is 
the bright, shining Lubaloy coating 
on the bullets, a lubricating alloy that 
does away with the gummy grease 
that is an objection- 

able feature of lead- 

bullet .22’s. 


Take some of these 
new .22’s in your 
hand. Dump them 
into your pocket. 
There is no grease to 
soil your hands or 
pockets. Lintand grit 
won't stick to them and get into your 
gun. Lubaloy .22’s go into the gun 
clean and keep it clean. They are as 
smooth and clean as the crystal on 
your watch. The Lubaloy coating 
makes them gleam like ‘‘Bullets of 
Gold!"’ ...and they shoot even 


3,146 


bull's-eyes without 
a miss! 


better than they look. 


A new world’s record 
was made with WesTerRN 
Lubaloy .22’s by Lester 
Jeffrey, of Fresno, Cal., 
when he shot 3,146 con- 
secutive bull’s-eyes, fir- 
ing continuously for 
nearly 23 hours. Think of hitting the 
bull’s-eye that many times without a 
single miss! That’s the kind of accu- 
racy these new cartridges give you; 
little brothers to the famous WESTERN 


Lubaloy big-game 
cartridges. 


For target shooting, 

WesteRN Lubaloy 

.22’s are in a class 

by themselves. They 

shoot straighter 

- = than you can hold, 

contributing to better scores. Winning 
scores. 


Lubaloy .22's are ideal for all kinds of 
pest. shooting. They'll knock down 
a crow or a hawk dead as a door nail. 
They hit harder than 











any .22’s you have ever 
used. Leslie Simson, § 
one of the world’s most § 
experienced big-game 
hunters, once killed a 
charging lioness at 
close range witha 
single shot from a .22 
rifle, using a WESTERN 
.22 cartridge . . . Mr. 
Simson says, ‘What 
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and Won’t Rust Your Gun.... 


these little bullets do is surprising.” 
Yet they cost no more than other car- 
tridges. Not a penny more than ordi- 
nary lead-bullet .22’s. 


Try them! -The real test is a target 
test. A single box will prove their 
greater accuracy. And when you once 
see how bright and clean they are, 
and how clean they keep your gun, 
you'll never shoot anything else. 





Upperview—Gun 
always clean, 
when Lubaloy 
.22's are used. 






Lower view—A 
dirty gun barrel, 
when ordinary 
lead-bullet .22's 
are used. 











The New 


FLubalo 


(LUBRICATING 


Your High-Power Rifle Needs 
the Extra Protection of Lubaloy 
Center-fire Cartridges 


Western Lubaloycenter-firecartridges 
prevent metal-fouling, as well as rust, 
pitting and corrosion . . . Your rifle 
needs this extra protection. 


When ordinary jacketed bullets are 
used, particles of metal lodge in the 
bore. Their presence affects your 
marksmanship. They destroy the 
extreme accuracy of the gun. 


Lubaloy center-fire cartridges prevent 
these metal deposits and lengthen the 
life of your rifle. Gun cleaning is 
ended. Scrubbing the bore with sol- 
vents becomes a thing of the past. 
Championship accuracy and greater 
killing power are yours to the very 
limit that modern ammunition can 
supply them when you shoot West- 
ERN Lubaloy cartridges. All WesTERN 
rifle and pistol cartridges are now 
available with Lubaloy bullets. 


ALLOY) 
Coated 


Lubaloy has been developed by the 
same ammunition experts who gave 
the shooting world the Open-point 
Expanding and Boat-tail bullets, the 
famous long-range Super-X shotgun 
shell, the load with the Short Shot 
String—and Xpert, the top-quality 
smokeless shell that sells at a popular 
price. 


Write for literature describing West- 
ERN Cartridges and shells—World’s 
Champion Ammunition. A copy of 
Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen’s book- 
let on “‘American Big Game Hunt- 
ing’’ will besent free on request. There 
are WEsTERN 
dealers every- 
where. Ask for 
Western. Itwill 
improve your 
shooting. 

WesTERN CaRTRIDGB 

ComMPaNy 

522 Hunter Avenue 
East Alton, Illinois 
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VER JOHNSON 


FAMOUS 
FOR 
SERVICE 


FOR 
SAFETY 


When danger threatens:—at camp, in your home or while driving 
on lonely roads—your Iver Johnson provides instant and positive 
protection. 

The famous “Hammer the Hammer” 
accidental discharge. 

There is an Iver Johnson model and caliber for every type of revolver 
service. 

Send for our new illustrated fire arms catalog describing Iver Johnson 
Revolvers, Single and Double Barrel Shot Guns and the new .22 Caliber 
Safety Rifle. 


THE .22 CALIBER SUPERSHOT 


Takes the .22 short, long and long rifle 
cartridges. Shells are automatically 
ejected. Handsomely finished and 

fully guaranteed. 


safety feature is a guarantee against 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
13 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 

















~ ae Sut 
t 
“InvESTR UCTIBLE ‘TARGET —Great Sport! 


af “ae Entire outfit easily transported in a shoe box! Take it with you on 
trips and enjoy shooting whether game flies or not! 
Indestructible Targets, with their light, durable spiral paige 
guaranteed to satisfy or money ref No special otro 
attendant required. Release your own target. Use any gun) gun from 
410 to 12 guage. Costs but a few dollars and lasts indefinitely. BUT DOES NOT BREAK 


Write for particulas—ALEXANDER McMILLAN -. Pasadena, California 
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The best selling trap gun ever. 


Also a $16.00 hammerless single, and a double 
hammerless for $28.25. 


Who ever saw a broken Lefever? 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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it gives the optical illusion of a longer 
set of tubes.. In reality when a gun 
fits a man properly, he should not 
notice his barrels at all when shooting 
at game. In support of this theory, and 
the XXV gun, Mr. Churchill presents an 
entirely new school of gun pointing which 
is admirably expressed in his book. His 
instruction is not to merely use the left 
hand to lift the gun and swing it, but to 
aim the gun with that hand, to—so to 
speak throw the muzzle at your bird with 
the left hand. We aim accurately with 
either hand. You can prove this by point- 
ing at objects before you. You point just 
as accurately with the left hand as you 
do with the right and the hand doesn’t 
have to be in alignment with the eye. 
Mr. Churchill instructs his pupils to 
bring up the gun evenly with both hands 
—that the left hand should already be 
pointing on your game before the butt is 
snapped back to the shoulder and im- 
mediately this happens, the trigger should 
be pulled. Your eyes should not be look- 
ing at the gun. In fact, should not see 


the muzzle at all until after the explosion 
takes place. You should be looking at the 
game, or rather at the point in front of 
it where your charge should go. 





| When it comes to long ai most of us 


like long guns 


It is of course apparent that such a 
system is dependent upon several factors 
approaching the ideal. The gun must be 
faultless in fit, and the form of the shoot- 
er beyond reproach. He has got to mount 
his gun to the shoulder for each shot 
with exact uniformity and his stance— 
timing and lead must be perfect. Let one 
of these factors be omitted, and the whole 
house of cards is down about his head. 

It is these things which the British 
shooting schools instill in their pupils. 

That this system works admirably for 
driven game shooting, I am quite willing 
to concede. In view of the many fine 
performers who shoot on that principle, 
it would appear to be incontestable. 

But one is then shooting under ideal 
conditions, and Mr. Churchill’s school of 
fire in my opinion only applies to such 
conditions which British driven game 
shooting provides. 

The rough and ready shooter of wild 
game has got to take his shots as he finds 
them, and he would fare badly indeed, 
if he trusted to his gun being properly 
aligned, instead of checking it up with 
his eye on a difficult shot. 

He has got to shoot from all sorts of 
positions which would be considered bad 
form by an expert on driven game. Be- 
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cause he is often on rough ground or in 
thick cover and his birds rising in any 
direction, every imaginable kind of a shot 
is afforded. 

Personally, I believe that the good per- 
former who thinks that he just points, is 
laboring under a delusion. It is my opin- 
ion that constant practice has made it 
second nature to him, and that he gets 
onto his mark with such ease that he is 
no longer conscious of the effort to aim. 

But this is too big a subject to take 
up here, and is getting away from the 
XXV _ gun. 

Whether one aims or whether he points, 
he can do either with the 25” barrel and 
I am not sure but what Mr. Churchill 
may be right in his contention, that if 
the barrel of the 25” gun appears to be 
as long as the 30”, it is just as good for 
correct alignment. 

The little driven game shooting that I 
have an opportunity to participate in, in 
America, makes me appreciate Mr. 
Churchill’s instructions, and wish that I 
had graduated from his school, for at 
times in a hot corner it would be ex- 
tremely valuable. 

There is no doubt that the 25” barrel 
gun properly constructed, is an ideal 
weapon for many American conditions. I 
am not at all sure that in the long run, a 
man would not be better accommodated 
with such a weapon, than with the thirty- 
inch barrels which I use, but after all, 
the selection of a gun is largely a matter 
of personal opinion, and will always re- 
main so. 


TWO HANDED PISTOL 
SHOOTING 


By C. E. Gillham 


ISTOL experts, target shots, and gal- 

lery hounds in general, will ride me to 
my grave for committing this sacrilege 
upon the holy pistol shooting fraternity. 
I am going to discuss the firing of the 
side arm with both hands. Writers of this 
sport often mention two handed pistol 
shooting, but they refer te one being 
ambidextrous, that is being able to use 
the pistol with either hand. I wish to make 
myself perfectly plain before going 
farther. The type of shooting I am about 
to discuss is holding the pistol with both 
hands, or bringing both “mits” into use 
while the pistol is being fired. 

Zane Grey mentions the killer in one of 
his books that fired two shots almost 
simultaneously, hitting his victim over 
the left breast pocket with two .45 slugs. 
The ace of spades covered both bullet 
holes. Any man shooting like that does 
not need both hands in holding a six 
shooter, but I think such marksmanship 
is getting to be a lost art in the West 
today. 

I have spent considerable time in the 
last few years running around, up and 
down the Rockies. I have my first good 
one handed game shot to see. A few times 
I met up with men highly skilled in the 
use of one handed weapons, but they did 
not shoot at game in the same manner 
that they shot targets. 

Woodsmen and men of the out-doors as 
I have found them generally take a two 
handed hold on their side arm when 
figuring on a grouse or sage hen for sup- 
per. They wish to be as sure of the shot 
as possible, and naturally use the extra 
hand to steady their aim. 

When I first went West I know I was 
grievously disappointed to find the “six- 
shooter sharks” of my dreams using both 
hands when they really wished to do a 
little accurate shooting. Trappers I 
knew killed coyotes, fox, and bob cats, 
holding their weapons with both hands. 
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healthful, eye-quickening, nerve- 
steadying outdoor sports. Hitting the 
mark, whether it be still or moving, is 
rated as a real accomplishment — easy to 
acquire with this ten-shot Colt .22 Auto- 
matic Pistol—the “Woodsman” model. 

Here’s a versatile automatic pistol of well-nigh 
rifle accuracy — perfect balance —long barrel, no 
recoil, smooth, easy action. 

These traits result from Colt’s 93 years of fire arms 
manufacturing experience. Each part of the “Woods- 
man” is forged from special steels, machined to mi- 
crometer exactness—then hand finished, fitted and 
assembled. One hundred and eighty-seven gaugeand 
visual inspections culminate in Colt’s expert target 
test. 

An effective Sporting Arm, too, for, besides shoot 
ing the economical .22 Long Rifle cartridge, it han- 
dies the new 200-yard ammunition with complete 
satisfaction. 

Note, too, the Safety Lock, when placed in proper 
position, preventing accidental discharge by locking 
both slide and hammer—another Colt feature. 





Colt’s Service Department will 
help solve shooting problems; 
suggest the Arm best suited to 
your needs; assist you in form- 
ing or joining a Revolver Club. 


Colt’s new Catalog No. 41 is 
the most complete Fire Arms 
Manual ever issued. Write for 
it; also for your copy of “Makers 
of History,” the thrilling story 
of Colt accomplishments. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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with all L. C. SMITH 
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ONE TRIGGER for TWO BARRELS 
L. C. SMITH GUNS equipped 
with the HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Prevents jammed, ine 
jured trigger fingers, 
jiggling and flinching. 
You’ve only one trigger 
finger — you’ve need for 
but one trigger. 

or left barrel at will. With it, Ask your dealer to show you an 
your gun FITS at all times, for L. C. SMITH GUN, equipped 
the length of the stock remains with the Hunter One-Trigger. Or 
constant. write for Booklet E 40. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN’ 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Government hunters I worked with held 
their Colts and Lugers in a similar man- 
ner when shooting treed lions. 

In sighting in on a trapped bear held 
by one toe, it is quite a commendable stunt 
to hold two handed. One hates to rile the 
brute by making a poor shot when he is 
of such a peevish frame of mind. After 
tramping a trap-line all day without seeing 
any meat for the pot, one is not apt to 
assume a target shooter’s pose should a 
grouse alight in a tree thirty yards down 


Fig. 1—Elbow Support 


the trail. Primitive instinct will tell you to 
get that bird in the safest manner pos- 
sible. You will even take a rest along side 
a tree if one is handy. 

Target shots will probably scoff at the 
idea of using two hands for holding a 
weapon built ‘with but a single grip. Were 
I a pistol shot of the twenty yard range 
I would scoff too. With us who trap and 
hunt for a living, a pistol is simply a tool 
used in our work. We are not such good 
shots as the man of the shooting gallery. 
We have not the money or time to spend 
in one handed practice. We carry the 
pistol because it is light, the ammunition 
is cheap, and it serves our purpose. We 
shoot our trapped coyotes and cats be- 
cause they are a little large and awkward 
to kill with a stick, we try to do the job 
in as few shots as possible, not only to 
conserve our ammunition, but to have an 
undamaged pelt to skin out. We do not 
want a bloody, messy animal to deal with, 
and the trade does not want such a hide. 

The first method of holding (Figure 1.) 
that I am going to discuss, is one quite 
commonly used in the West today. Both 
hands are not on the pistol, but the left 
arm is used as a rest or brace to steady 
the right hand holding it. Cowboys refer 
to this pose merely as “shootin’ over your 
arm.” To get this position, grasp the out- 
side of the right elbow with the left hand, 
raise the arms about to the level of your 
chin. The butt of the pistol held in the 
right hand will fall just inside the crook 
of the left elbow. 

The pistol will not “shimmy” and wave 
around as you line up your sights. Take 
care that the muzzle end protrudes well 
beyond the left arm. I shot through a 
sheepskin coat and two shirts this way 
once, by allowing the business end of the 
pistol to drop inside my arm and not clear 


it. 

This method of holding is a great im- 
provement over the one handed, but it has 
some disadvantages. In the first place the 
eye is a little too close to the rear sight. 
This may not bother some shooters, but 
to me it is a distinct handicap. I shoot 
much better with my rear sight farther 
from my eye. (I do not refer to peep 
sights which are better close up). Too 
much of the rear notch is in evidence with 
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my eye close to it for accuracy. 

Another reason I have for disliking 
this position, is that I can not hold down 
my weapon and prevent it jumping. It is 
hard to grasp the butt solidly holding by 
this method, and a big gun will bounce 
considerably. 

The second method (Figure 2.) is one 
best employed with a long barreled 
weapon, preferably a single shot, or an 
automatic. In this position the butt of the 
side arm is grasped with the right hand. 
The left hand supports the end of the bar- 
rel in a good bit the same way the fore 
arm of a rifle is held. 

3y holding firmly to the barrel with the 
left hand, the recoil, or whip, will not 
be pronounced. This position is not a bad 
one, but is one of the most dangerous used 
in two handed shooting. It is very easy to 
hold out too far towards the muzzle end, 
and get a finger or hand in front of the 
bullet. For this reason a long barrel is 
preferred in order to prevent accidents. 


cylinder weapons, one runs the risk of 

being powder burnt. If the cylinder 
does not come in direct line-up with the 
barrel, fine slivers of lead may fly off and 
go into your hand. I have had the experi- 
ence of having powder and lead shot into 
my hide in this manner, and it is not ex- 
actly pleasant. Also it makes me gun shy. 

Many western men use this method 
but I would not advise it with anything 
but a long barreled pistol and one that 
will not leak powder and lead out side- 
wise. 

The third method (Figure 3.) is one 
I use quite a lot when I wish to be ex- 
tremely accurate with a big bored pistol. 
With a small butted side arm, this posi- 
tion is almost impossible. Grasp the butt 


Ossi often in holding revolvers or 





Fig. 2—Muzzle Support 


with the three smaller fingers of both 
hands inter-locked around the grip. The 
two thumbs lap one another on the top- 
side of the weapon, just behind the ham- 
mer. The right fore finger is on the 
trigger. 

This method permits the holding down 
of the weapon and reduces the recoil to 
a minimum. I shoot with both arms ex- 
tended holding the pistol at the level of 
my eye. The tighter I flex my muscles by 
holding my arms forward, the steadier I 
can hold the pistol. I have noticed several 
shooters using this method with the arms 
bowed, or slightly bent, but I do not think 
they can hold as accurately that way. 
Possibly they bend their arms to bring 
the weapon nearer the eye in better 
ocus. 

Such holding away from the body, tends 
to reduce the blast or concussion often felt 
when shooting heavy pistols. This may 
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THE NEW MODEL 29 
a deluxe repeating .22 Rifle with a 
24-inch Octagon barrel 


Here’s the moderately priced slide-action 
twenty-two you’ve been seeking for a 
long time ...a repeater with shorter 
travel of the forearm, a full pistol 
grip and man’s-sized stock, anda 
new, simplified action. It has 
a Lyman gold bead front 
sight, an extra long fore- 
arm. Chambered for.22 
short, long or long- 
rifle cartridges. 


Price Only 
$19.50 


MODEL 23-A 
SPORTER 
The famous .22 caliber bolt- 


action member of the world- 

known Savage Sporter group. 

Ideal for squirrels, coons, wood- 
chucks, muskrats, etc. 


A Repeater with 23-inch, round barrel; 
one-piece stock and forearm of American 
Walnut; full pistol grip. Five-shot detach- 
able magazine. Weight 6 lbs. Price $18.50 


But, send the coupon here for complete Catalog 


on all Savage Arms. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N.Y. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORDP., Dept. 504,Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Free New Savage Arms Catalog. 








Roger Roberts, Jr., 15 year old 
boy champion of California, 
began to shoot better when he 
began shooting an Ithaca 
double in the field and over 


the traps. Roger thinks Ithaca 
lock speed will improve any- 
x one’s shooting. 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 
Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. Rox 
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IMPROVED 
Hunting Cartridges 









HE most advanced 
type of ammunition 
for both the older and 
newer models of big-game 


rifles. 
Line includes 25-20, 
25-35, 30-30, 32 Win- 


chester; 30 Govt. ’06, 
30-40 Krag, 6.5 m/m 
Mannlicher, 32 Win- 
chester Special, 303 
Savage, 25, 30, 32, 35 
Remington Auto, 7.62 
Russian, 303 British. 

Give speed with 
weight behind it. Noted 
for their deadly shock- 
ing force. Kill cleanly at 
long range. 


UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 







SHOT SHELLS 
CARTRIDGES 





prevent flinching to a large extent. I 
notice that many shooters will flinch 
when using a .45, and never bat an eye 
winker when firing a small bored pistol. 

I have a friend that is a very fine shot 
with the .22 N.R.A. cartridge in target 
pistols. He told me that just a few years 
ago he took up pistol shooting. His first 
weapon was a large, big bored .45. He 
practiced faithfully with it for over a 
year and could never hit a thing with 
it. One day he bought some light reduced 
loads, and immediately his shooting picked 
up. He said the heavy concussion of the 
loads he had been using had caused him 
to flinch and pull off with every shot. He 
did not even know he had been flinching 
until he got the light loads. 

The fourth method (Figure 4.) is my 
favorite position in two handed shooting. 
I do not know exactly why it is except 
that I have always shot this way, and get 





Fig. 3—Two-hand Hold 


best results by this practice. In this pose 
the right wrist is grasped tightly and 
gripped with the left hand. The arms may 
be extended full length or bowed as 
desired. This holding the wrist does more 
to take the wabble out of a pistol than 
anything I can do. It has about the same 
result with me that is obtained by a weak- 
ankled skater when he wraps his lower 
shin bone with elastic bandage. I can grasp 
my arm above my wrist and it does ab- 
solutely no good in steadying my aim. I 
find that anything that will tighten the 
tendons of the wrist helps. I know many 
target shots that grasp the butt of the 
pistol high, just under or back of the 
hammer, they then bend the gun hand 
downward until a heavy tension is placed 
on all the tendons of the wrist. This great- 
ly reduces the wabble in the weapon. Hold- 
ing steady is not only a matter of nerves, 
but is also a problem of applying different 
leverages advantageously. 

I am offering figure 5. as a matter of 
contrast. It is one of the positions of the 
target shooter. The left arm may hang 
at the side, or be placed on the hip. It 
is a much more graceful pose than any 
of the two handed methods but does not 
offer the bracing facilities of the two 
handed positions described. The shooter 
stands almost edge-wise to his target, 
instead of facing it. The body is erect, 
with the pistol arm extending straight 
from the shoulder. The weight of the 
body is usually equally distributed and 
balanced on both feet. The pistol is 
grasped high on the butt and the wrist 
bent downward, tightening the tendons of 
the trigger hand. 

In the words of Barney Google, “I hope 
you don’t feel hurt”, any of you target 
shooters. I am not try ing to compare the 
two methods. I know a pistol was intended 
for one handed shooting and should be 
so used in competition with other pistol- 
men. If I used a pistol for diversion, and 
as a sporting proposition, I would shoot 
the side arm one handed. 

Most people do not think of the pistol 
as being a weapon of a great deal of 
accuracy. In the hands of the ordinary 
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The stranger up at the lake can 


easily forget your name, but 

he'll keep your business card 

IF—it’s engraved by Wiggins! 
We take special pride in the 
stock-quality of our engraved 
business cards. 
does not seem to affect them. 


Pocket wear 


We will gladly send you sam- 
ples at your request. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
1158 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
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unboats, Army Tanks, Planes. Write for 

descriptive folder and prices. Get BIG- 

BANG for the boy, and give him the 

safest, happiest celebration he has ever 

known. 


P. S. Let him shoot it at least part of the time. 


THE CONESTOGA CORPORATION 
Main Oficeand Factory BETHLEHEM, PA., U.S.A. 
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layman it isn’t. A side arm was first built 
with the sole purpose of killing humans 
at very close quarters. As firearms ad- 
vanced in accuracy and range, the pistol 
also advanced in effectiveness. In the West 
today we use a pistol for work that our 
grandfathers used a rifle to accomplish. 





Fig. 4—Wrist Grip Hold 


We are shooting straighter than most of 
the bad men of ye old days did. Many of 
the gunfights of the early days took place 
at a distance; a butcher knife would have 
been equally deadly. 

I do not claim there were no real shots 
with the six-gun in the Old West, but I am 
afraid a great amount of their fame has 
outgrown all reasonable proportions. 
I would. be more afraid of an eighteen- 
year old kid today, equipped with a good 
.22 auto loading pistol shooting at me thirty 
yards distance, than I would of some bully 
fifty years ago with a .45 in each hand “a- 
spitting lead” all over the landscape. 





Fig. 5—The Conventional Position 


We are using two hands today, we do 
not practice fast draws, fanning hammers 
and the like. A great many of us have 
actual use for a side arm. We employ the 
methods I have described to make it as 
efficient a weapon as possible. 


AMATEUR GUNSMITHING HAS 
ITS PERILS 


ROBABLY ever since the advent of 

guns as weapons, their owners have 
from time to time, prided themselves 
upon their ability to make minor repairs 
and adjustments which often become 
necessary during their lifetime. The fre- 
quency of these repairs, of course, varies 
inversely as the quality of the gun in- 
volved. In other words, a first class arm, 
which, although much used has _ not 
been abused, will not normally re-- 
quire much mechanical attention. On the 
other hand, however, there are hundreds, 
if not actually thousands, of mediocre 
guns generally distributed throughout 
the country, whose owners have to devote 
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The Peters Cartridge 
Company was the first manufac- 
turer of ammunitionto machine- 
load its products; and for forty- 
two years continuously this firm 
roduced its loaded 
paper shells and metallics to 
the highest standard of preci- 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
New York CINCINNATI,OHIO San Francisco 
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OWLING coyotes, wild shoot- 
ing, loud cussing? How about 
the gun? It needs the same care 
in Arizona as in Maine or Min- 
nesota. You can’t prevent rust, 
leading and metal fouling any- 
where with neglect, powder resi- 
due or with furniture polish. Get 
Hoppe’s No. 9. At your dealer’s, 
or write us. Cleaning Guide FREE. 
Send 10cin stamps FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
for sample 2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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men’s Equipment. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


202 East 44th St., N. Y. 
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Westley Richards 
Guns of Distinction 
Singles—Doubles—Ovundos 


If you are a lover of fine guns and 
demand the best, you will surely be 
interested in Westley Richards guns. 
Built entirely by hand, these master- 
pieces of modern gun making can 
truly be called guns of distinction. 


I would be very glad to send 
catalog and tell you more about 
these beautiful guns on request. 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods 























75 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


MID-RANGE LOADS 


Not available from loading companies 
for your big caliber arms but easily 
produced with Ideal Reloading Tools. 
For individuals, armories, police dept., 
rifle clubs. Write for information. 

228367 











IDEAL No.3 


WITH 
BLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 


Ideal No. 3 Reloading 
Tool for RIM cartridges of 
shorter length, .22 Sav., 
-25-20, .30-30, .32-20 etc., 
$6.00. 


228367-53 grains 
best mid-range 
load for .22 Sav- 
age H.P., small 
game. 

Use Ideal Handbook the authority on reloading. 
Information, tables, description, sent for 50 cents. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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much time and ingenuity to their mainte- 
nance and upkeep. 

Alterations of the stocking of a gun, 
changes in the sight arrangement, and 
corresponding external variations, can be 
accomplished by the individual owner 
without any sacrificing of the gun’s utility 
or safety. But, unfortunately, there is 
some gunsmithing which is not confined 
to these secondary operations. Among 
these latter types of repair work might 
be mentioned adjustments upon the 
breech block, bolt, or the particular 
breech closing devices found on the gun; 
to make it work easier, adjustments on 
the firing mechanism consisting of either 
work upon the firing pin or striker, or 
on the hammer in the section around the 
sear notches. Cases have been known 
even where the breeching up systems on 
various guns have been tampered with 
to make them close easier, but it cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon the home 
mechanic that these latter examples of 
amateur gunsmithing are dangerous to a 
high degree, if not conducted with ex- 
perience and a thorough understanding 
of the various things involved. 


REEING up the breech closing system 
by stoning down or even filing, as has 
been done in some cases, on some of the 
vital locking-up parts of the gun, is an 
extremely dangerous procedure. This 
practice is sometimes followed in an ef- 
fort to remedy a hard closing condition, 
which in all probability really comes from 
either ammunition of dimensions a little 
greater than standard, or a cartridge 
case defective in that it may be slightly 
bent or buckled, or as is often found, due 
to merely a rusty or dirty action. It is 
true that the breeching-up system will 
work freer when some of the opposing 
surfaces, such as bolt seats or other 
places where metal to metal parts take 
the backward thrust of the exploded 
cartridge have their dimensions changed 
and enlarged, but this additional ease of 
operation is gained at the expense of 
safety to the shooter. 

A condition which is technically known 
as excess head space, almost invariably 
results from these operations. When 
the cartridge is fired the gas pressure 
will blow the case back just enough so 
that it will rupture under pressures, 
which are usually found in metallic am- 
munition running from 30,000 to 50,000 
pounds per square inch. This expand- 
ing gas will often wreck the receiver, 
and sometimes severely, if not fatally 
injure the man behind the gun. 

The only competent and thoroughly 
reliable place to have any adjustments 
made upon the breeching up of any type 
of arm, is at the factory where the arm 
was made. At such places, experienced 
gun mechanics make these adjustments and 
constantly check them by means of gauges, 
etc., which record changes in measure- 
ments to the ten-thousandths part of an 
inch. These gauges are designed by the 
engineering departments of such factories, 
who know from careful experimentation 
just how much latitude can be given be- 
tween certain working parts and still 
maintain safety. 

The changing of angle of the sear 
notch on the hammer, if certain types 
of guns are being considered, is also 
dangerous. Cases have been known 
where these angles have been changed 
and the surfaces smoothed by stoning 
or filing, resulting in a wonderful 
smooth and snappy trigger pull for 
a while, but sooner or later the 
chances are very good something will 
go wrong and a premature discharge 
will follow. For hunting purposes and 
ordinary sporting use, the delicate 


hair trigger adjustments are dangerous. 

Sometimes trouble is experienced with 
a gun in that a succession of misfires 
will be encountered. This trouble may 
be really either due to the firing mech- 
anism of the weapon or the ammuni- 
tion itself. The local authority may be 
consulted and testify that the firing pin 
is too short or too rounded, and recom- 
mend that a new firing pin be made or 
that the profile or shape of the old one 
be changed. This again is a very danger- 


Photograph No. 1 


ous thing to do. If the firing pin for 
some reason is too short, a new factory 
made pin should be exchanged. A firing 
pin too blunt is a seldom encountered 
condition. About -the only condition in 
which it could be found too blunt would 
be where its diameter would approximate 
the diameter of the primer in the head 
of the cartridge, and even then the 
chances are very good that if there was 
sufficient clearance between the sides of 
the primer pocket in the cartridge, into 
which the primer is pressed, that the 
customary crushing action will take 
place and discharge would be effected. 

At various times people have tried to 
sharpen the noses of firing pins, and 
subsequently have wondered why they get 
gas and particles of burning powder 
blown back in their face, and why under 
some conditions, and in certain types of 
arms, the gun will come to full cock 
after being fired. What happens is real- 
ly this—in the case where the firing 
pin is too sharp, the primer is not mere- 
ly crushed, it is actually pierced or 
punctured by the awl-like point of the 
firing pin. Upon the subsequent explo- 
sion. of the cartridge, inasmuch as the 
firing pin has actually entered into the 
gas chamber in the body of the cartridge, 
the gas pressure works back upon this 
firing pin exactly the same way as the 
piston of an automobile is moved by the 
force of the exploding gasoline vapors. 

The firing pin is driven back through 
the primer, and in certain types of guns 
this motion will transmit a similar mo- 
tion to the hammer and cocking devices 
and the gun will come to full cock. The 
Model 1903 caliber 30 service rifle will 
act in this way under these conditions, 
and other types of arms will often fol- 
low the same rules. This action is gen- 
erally accompanied, as mentioned before, 
with a discharge of gas and flame back 
into the receiver and this unpleasant 
backfiring, as it might aptly be termed, 
will reach the shooter’s face. 

In .22 caliber rifles, particularly, this 
is very disagreeable, annoying and even 
dangerous for the shooter, because in 
such cases the firing pin, although not 
always of the ball pointed rod type, will 
go through the soft copper head of the 
shell and there will be a great discharge 
of gas to the rear, and the shooter’s 
eye is usually quite near the receiver in 
rifles of this kind. 

The writer is personally acquainted 
with one case where not only a firing 
pin with a wrong profile was concerned 
but where a substituted firing pin for 
the original one was also involved. In 
this particular case, the mechanic who 
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Remington% 
Knife R3843 
$4.00 


Concentrated 


us efulness 


H™ is more useful equip- 
inent for the outdoor man 


than co ever thought could be 


fitted into such small space. You 
don’t need a pack-horse to carry 
this knife, but look what it con- 
tains: 

Two sturdy, razor-sharp 
blades—hand-honed at the fac- 
tory—good for anything from 
cutting a leader to skinning a 
deer. A screw-driver made to fit 
all ordinary screws combined 
with a bottle-cap lifter. A cork- 
screw, can-opener that cuts 
surely andeasily, andascraperor 
reamer blade that’s solid forged 
and can easily be resharpened. 

The steel is the finest high- 
carbon, that holds an edge. 
Tough stag handle and shackle 
for attaching to the belt. Supe- 
rior finish and workmanship 
throughout. 

See this knife — R 3843 —at 

our dealer’s. If he hasn’t it 
in stock, send his name with 
$4.00 and it will be mailed 
promptly, postpaid. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


113 Years of Quality 


25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 


© 1929 BA. Co. 
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been insufficiently repaired by the bone 
inset, into the shooter’s eye. 

This, of course, is an extreme case 
of what can happen, but it actually did 
happen, and there is no doubt but what 
there are many other guns in the hands 
of innocent persons that are in just as 
dangerous conditions. It is merely one of 
the unexplained mysteries why they also 


| do not give rise to troubles of this type. 


In fact they do many times. 

In summing up the various points 
brought out above, it might be men- 
tioned that in any gunsmithing, the 


| breeching-up mechanism, etc., must never 


be altered or adjusted except by the most 
competent gun mechanics available. The 
firing mechanism, while not quite as con- 
ducive to dangerous results, is another 
very delicate point, and should be always 
treated and regarded as such. It is far 


Home-made 
Firing Cin 


cheaper to have to pay a few dollars 
to have a part replaced correctly by the 
manufacturer, than it is to save a few 
dollars and be forced to buy a glass eye or 
spend an indefinite time in the hospital. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


LOADS FOR KRAG 


Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 

I would like to work out a load for the Krag 
rifle which would give the most velocity with the 
least recoil and also a bullet which would ex- 
pand to the greatest amount on a woodchuck. I 
am handloading and have good tools and am 
using #£17% powder which seems to be a very 
satisfactory powder. This load would never be 
used on anything larger than a woodchuck very 
likely. I don’t care a hoot about velocity ex- 
cept as it affects the mushrooming of the bul- 
let. I think, however, that I should keep above 
2000 feet per second. I care a lot about the 
recoil. That is the reason I am writing you. 
I can make lots of good loads only the recoil 
is too much to suit me. You Army men are 
used to recoil and don’t seem to mind it. It 
takes all the pleasure of shooting away from 
me. I would not shoot the Springfield cartridge 
if some one would give me a rifle and furnish 
the cartridges. However, I don’t expect to gei 
rid of all recoil but reduce it as much as pos- 
sible. Now you get what I want, a charge of 
powder combined with a bullet of a certain 
weight which will create a pressure which will 
burn the powder properly, expand bullet as 
much as possible but not any stronger than it 
has to be to do these things. If you can’t work 
this out with 17% that is alright, I will change 

wder. Please give me if you can the very 
eee bullet on the market and where I can buy 
them. Also if you will, where I can buy the 
very best empty cases. I thank you more than 
I can say. 

Tuomas E. VaucHan. 


Ans.—You seem to be particularly sensitive 
to recoil. There are some people, on the other 
hand, whom it doesn’t seem to bother at all. 

To illustrate my point better, I might men- 
tion a lady who weighs less than 120 pounds, 
and almost exclusively shoots with the Spring- 
field and the full service load. I have seen her 
shoot heavy double barreled elephant rifles with- 
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| IS YOUR SHOT GUN PITTED? 
MAYBE it’s not your fault— 
MAYBE it’s your cleaner— 
Here’s a cleaner that 
SCRUBS-BURNISHES-LUBRICATES 
$1.25 
Fits any 
Standard 
Rod 
(Pats. Pen.) 


HOOKER’S 2! SCRUBBER 


with the flexible shel! that adapts itself to 
variance in bore—and retention grooves 
that positively retain the patch at all times. 


USE HOOKER’S FLANNEL PATCHES .25¢ BOX 
with the SCRUBBER and prevent LEAD FOULING 
Order by Gauge From Your Dealer or 


THE HOOKER MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


D. W. KING & CO. E. R. WALRATH 
San Francisco Chicago 


CONNELL-McCORKLE CO., Dallas 
E. W. SIMON COMPANY, New York City 

















That Bear You Get! 


Let Jonas Brothers preserve and re- 
create it as it should be—with all the cun- 
ning skill and discerning taste of the mas- 
ter. Ask for Taxidermy Art Catalog with 
reproductions of famous mountings. 


Maoter Taxidermists 
i) 














MILI TARY 
Gand aa 
POLIC 
HOLSTERS 
Gun cannot be pulled or fall 
of Folsom-Audiey Pat. 
Holsters, but releases instantly, 
when wanted. Holsters of all 
kinds, Sam Browne Belts; 
Leather & Canvas Gun Cases; 


Rifles and Police Equip- 
ment. 











MEAD LIGHTS 


Light when and where you 
want it, for Hunting, Trap- 
ping, Camping, ete. Carbide 
Gas, Double Lens and Dark- 
ening Door. Shines wherever 
you look. 
Send for free Catalog 
ten Search Light Mfg. Co. 
So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, 
Chicago, 111. 








OWN YOUR of Hunting 
OWN MOVIES and Fishing 


if you have a 16 mm. projector, a library of hunting 
and fishing pictures will afford you endless hours of 
pleasure. And the following four pictures are the 
best possible beginning: 

Sartoed | pf Maryland Turkey 
Bob W Alaska Grizziles 
The Fann Field & Stream motion pictures reduced to 
16 mm. 100 ft. reel. $10. each, if ordered immediately. 
Fretp & STREAM 578 Madison Ave., N. Y 
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“48” MICROMETER 
RECEIVER SIGHTS 


for Winchester Model 52 target rifle, 
Savage Model 19 N. R. A. target rifle, 
Springfield M. 1 22 cal., and ’03., .30 
G. °06, Krag, M , Remi etc., 
give extreme accuracy. Use No. 17 Lyman 
Hooded Front Sight with ‘48’ Receiver 
Sights. 








New 48T Microm. 


48 G Ree. Sight for 
rec. sight for Win., . R. A. M 


Savage N. 






$11.50. 19, .22 cal. $11.50. 
Send 10c for Lyman Sight Catalog and Chart 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 











| CAMP CARIBOU 
SAGAMESING CAMP 


AND LAKE VIEW HOTEL 
(Port Loring) 


Unexcelled for Fish, Game and Tourist 
Accommodation. Easy to reach, yet in the 
back woods. Good Motor Road. Camping, 
Furnished Cabins, Separate’ sleeping 
Cabins, or Rooms in Hotels. 

A place and price to suit every pocket, 
245 Miles North from Toronto. Ferguson 
Highway. 


Write for Booklet 
O. W. CLAPPERTON 


Ontario, Canada 





Port Loring 











Game Heads Wanted 
Good Specimens Only 


Send measurements (out- 
side) of horns. State price. 


Cc. S. DAVISON 
56 Pine Street New York 


Deafness 
OVERCOME 


And perfect hearing restored in 
cases of deafness and r nagr. 
lu, Scarlet 
eS Fever, Catarrhal Troubles, Blows, 
Explosions, Defective Ear Drums, Disc es, etc. 
Relief comes from the use of the tiny, invisible 
on Common-Sense Ear ms 
years by hundreds of th ia thawesle y 
replace what is lacking inthe natural ear drums, with 
out icines, operations, or being seen or felt. Easy for 
wearer to put in and remove without any dis. . 
FREE on deafness and copies of volun- 
tary letters from of the 
thousands of grateful users, will be sent postpaid by the 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. Inc. Todd Building, Louisville, Ky, 
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Last year we carried from 53% to 401% 
more boat, engine and canoe advertising than 
other magazines in our field. 
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out any concern about the recoil nor does it have 
any effect upon her accuracy. 

The main thing is to get used to it and one 
little trick you will find to help you a great 
deal, will be to stuff your ears with cotton be- 
fore you start shooting. You will be surprised 
to see how much less the gun kicks, all of which 
goes to prove that it is more imagination than 
recoil. 

If I were you for woodchuck shooting, I 
would use a 150-grain bullet, as this will give 
you maximum flatness of trajectory and energy 
with the powder load involved but to get it up 
to 2,000 foot velocity you must expect to have 
some recoil. 

One of the nicest mild, mid-range loads for 
woodchuck shooting, in my opinion, is 17 grains 
of DuPont No. 80 which will give you 1,550 
feet velocity. This will handle woodchuck nice- 
ly up to 200 yards in the hands of a really 
accurate marksman. You could also use 36 grains 
of DuPont No. 20 ‘with the 180-grain Western 
jacketed boat—tail bullet and secure 2.075 feet 
per second. This is the load which I, person- 
ally, would use but it has practically the same 
recoil as the service cartridge. 

SxHootine Epitor. 


300 SAVAGE 
Snootine Eprtor: 


I have a Savage Model 99K, .300 caliber rifle. 
Would like to know the proper weight cartridge 
to use in this rifle on game such as moose, deer, 
and bear. Would appreciate your answer on the 
trajectory and striking power of this caliber 
cartridge, and how it compares with the old re 
liable .30-06. May go to New Brunswick this 
fall and would like to take this rifle along with 
me. Would appreciate any information you have. 


Cuas. S. Furio. 
Ans.—Your Model 99 Savage for the .30 cart- 


ridge is amply powerful for moose and other 
North American game. I would be inclined to 
use the standard 150-grain bullet. 

This cartridge develops a muzzle velocity of 
2,700 feet per second and a muzzle energy of 
2,465 pounds, The mid-range trajectory for 100 
yards is .64 inches; for 200 yards, 2.94 inches. 
It compares very favorably with the old U. S. 
Government ’06 cartridge but it isn’t as power- 
ful as many of the sporting cartridges for the 
06 rifle such as the 180-grain Western Hollow 
Point which, despite the fact that the bullet is 
30 grains heavier, also attains 2,700 feet velocity 
and consequently, has superior energy. 

Nor, for that matter, is it as powerful as the 
06, 220-grain Express as put out by Remington 
which also has superior energy. 

However, the difference between the two is 
not very great, the 180-grain Western having 
2,756 pounds energy and the Remington Ex- 
press, 2,940 pounds energy. 

SHootine EpitTor. 


IT CAN’T BE DONE 
Snootine Epitor: 


Could the Model 1917 Smith & Wesson be re- 
chambered to take the .45 Colt cartridge? Also 
could the Smith & Wesson Military (.44 S. & W. 
Special) be rechambered to take the .44 Win- 
chester cartridge? I have seen these guns (used 
arms) advertised taking the different cartridges 
and would like to have it done if it is all proper. 

Who would do it and about how much would 
it cost? 

Can the .38 Special extra heavy loads (290 
grain bullets) be readily purchased at a sport- 
ing goods store? Are these much superior to. the 
standard loads in shocking power? 

Do you think any restrictions will ever be put 
on the sale of pistol and revolver cartridges, such 
as have been put on the sale of revolvers by the 
different states? 

M. A. Cross. 


Ans.—The model 1917 S. & W. could not be 
rechambered for the .45 Colt cartridge and any- 
way, you would find it cheaper to buy a new 
cylinder. 

The same thing would apply to the .44 Special 
and .44-40 alterations. ; : 

I believe you can get the 200 grain .38 Special 
loads from your dealer. 

I cannot say what restrictions may be put on 
the sale of pistol ammunition. 

SuootinG Epiror. 


THE SMALLEST SCOPE 

FrieLtp AND STREAM: 

Might I inquire what is the smallest telescope 
sight? , 

What is its length and weight? 

Also, what do you consider the best telescope 
sight for .22 calibre rifle? 

N. L. Ross. 


Ans.—The smallest telescope sight I have ever 
seen is made by Karl Kahlers in Austria. Apply 
to A. F. Stoeger, 501-5th Avenue, N. Y. I can’t 
tell you the length and weight from memory, 
but the one I have in mind is about half the 
size of the Zeiss Zielkleiss. ‘ 

I believe the Winchester 5A is the best scope 
for a .22 rifle as you require extremely accurate 
adjustment. 

SHootinc Ep1tor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 














Once you have tried a 
Parker Trap Gun you will 
not need to be told that it 
is America’s finest gun. 
You will know it! 

Its leadership over all other 
guns is reflected in every 
characteristic . . . beauty 
unsurpassed in line and 
finish . . . amazing ease 
and speed in handling. 


The single trigger Parker Trap Gun 
illustrated here is priced at $238.70, 
D. H. E. double barrel, with the 
higher ventilated rib, trap model 
forearm and recoil pad. Others 
from $114 to $833. 


Write for a brochure of America’s 
finest guns, addressing 


PARKER BROTHERS 


28 CHERRY, ST., 
MERIDEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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KeepYout Figure Slim with 


Campbell's Electric 
VIBRATORY Exerciser 


MASSAGE 


Here’s a wonderful way to get the daily exer- 
cise you need, right in your own home. Camp- 
bell’s Exerciser gives you the expert masseur's 
“rub-down” that reduces surplus flesh and tones 
the muscles of abdomen, hips, back, chest, arms, 
calves, etc. ... Ata touch of a button you can 
stimulate the circulation and restore the slim 
lines of youth without dieting. Glowing health 
for you by machine, not pills. Thousands in use. 


Your GYMNASIUM at Home 


Start each day with 10 minutes devoted to your 
Campbell Exerciser. I will send you one to try 
for 30 days. See how it peps you up —how it 
offsets the lack of exercise and walking. 


GET MY FACTORY PRICE 


I make both floor and portable models. You will 
be surprised at the low price and easy terms I 
can make you. Write for my Special Offer. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
412 Union Avenue Alliance, Ohio 


A Treacherous Affliction 
Healed W ithe 





The above illustration is the McCleary Clinic, 
the largest institution in the world devoted ex- 


clusively to the treatment of r diseases. 


The old theory that hemorrhoids (piles) 
could not be cured except by surgery has 
been wholly disproved. If taken in time 
this treacherous affliction can be success- 
fully treated without surgery or the use of 
dangerous anaesthetics like ether or chlor- 
oform or a long hospital confinement. 


If you or any of your friends suffer 
from hemorrhoids (piles) let us send you 
our Free Book “Piles Cured Without 
Surgery.” Our reference list contains the 
names of over 15,000 business men and 
women, Bankers, Lawyers, Farmers, Min- 
isters, Railroad Officials and employees 
from every state, Canada and many 
foreign countries. If you desire, we will 
be pleased to include a list of our former 
patients who live near you. 

THE McCLEARY CLINIC 
1215 Elms Blvd. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


MAXIM ScENCER 


now manufactured by “PARKERS’’—the 
largest Shooting Accessory Makers in the world. 
Send for Free Folder of Silencers, or 50 cents 
for 210 Page Catalog of Arms and Accessories, 


A.G. PARKER &CO., Ld., Birmingham, England 
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With .44-caliber revolvers he broke both targets simultaneously 


Feats of Marksmanship 


Performances that baffle all understanding 


By BOB DAVIS 


Sapeto Istanp, Ga., 
THE PRESIDENT’S RETREAT. 


ATE in December, with a group of New 
Yorkers, I found myself consuming 
wild game at the hospitable table 
of Howard E. Coffin, who long 

ago discovered that his business succeeds 
best when the creator of the National 
Aeronautical Association takes time to 
play. The Golden Isles along the Georgia 
coast are Elysium for one who would 
compose his mind and bask in occasional 
relaxation. 
* * * 

Whosoever sits near my right ear, 
which heareth not too well, is doomed to 
be talked to death; while he at my left 
ear (which can pick up a whisper) will 
be listened to with attention. At the far 
end of the board some one asked a ques- 
tion concerning the dependability of rifle 
ammunition. “In the development of 
ballistics and ammunition,” said the man 
on my left, “there has been great progress 
and absolute perfection has been reached. 
In early days, when the old single-shot 
muzzle-loading weapons were in use and 
patched bullets were considered the cor- 
rect thing, the Kentuckians were able to 
pluck out the eye of a squirrel or a wild 
turkey at fifty yards. The Western 
frontier was peopled with dead shots, and 
after the cartridge came into vogue mor- 
tality statistics speeded up with the in- 
creased efficiency of the ammunition. With 
the beginning of the present century fancy 
marksmanship came into its own and some 
marvelous records were achieved.” 

“Can you recall a few?” I asked. 

“Yes. In 1900, J. W. Akard of Humans- 
ville, Mo., with a .22-caliber rifle broke 
consecutively 1,654 marbles, three-quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter, thrown into 
the air at a distance of from twenty to 
twenty-five feet. A few years later Mrs. 
Adolph Topperwein with a twelve-gauge 
shotgun made a record of 96 per cent. 
shooting at 2,000 clay pigeons in flight. 
In a competition in 1904 between Winona 
the Indian woman and Dr. Hudson, the 
former made an offhand rifle record of 
2,375 out of a possible 2,500. The doctor 
won with a score of 2,450.” 

“What is the best continuous record of 
marksmanship within your knowledge?” 

“Adolph Topperwein’s performance at 
San Antonio, Texas, 1907. With a .22- 
caliber rifle he fired 72,000 shots at 
wooden blocks two and a quarter inches 
square, thrown twenty feet in the air. Re- 
lays were required to heave the targets 


and a whole week was consumed in the 
demonstration, which took place before* 
many witnesses and in the daylight. I 
won't ask you to guess the number of hits, 
because it is a hundred to one that you 
would be wrong. I'll say, however, that he 
missed exactly nine blocks, which leaves 
him a score of 71,991. 

“No other continuous score even ap- 
proaches the Topperwein demonstration 
anywhere in the world. No one may speak 
of marksmen without including the cele-’ 
brated Captain Bogardus, Captain Carver 
and Annie Oakley, the latter being the 
most renowned among the women shots. 
She was deadly with both the rifle and the 
shotgun, as well as a genius at indoor 
trick shooting. Many of the exhibition 
shots with the side shows and the circus 
were woefully defective in the field. Oak- 
ley was not among them, however. She 
was a wizard with firearms.” 

“Who, in your opinion, was the world’s 
best trick shot?” I queried. 

“Rush Razee. In Curtis, Nebraska, I saw 
him execute a most difficult maneuver 
with a .44-caliber revolver. He placed a 
clay pigeon on the ground thirty feet 
away, tossed another in the air, smashed 
the still target, and then broke the mov- 
ing target before it hit the ground. I was 
present when he stood between two clay 
targets fifty feet apart, one on his right, 
one on his left. With a .44-caliber revolver 
in each hand he took aim at the right tar- 
get, then at the left target; set his eyes 
straight ahead and broke both targets si- 
multaneously. More startling still was his 
trick with a six-shot pump gun. He would, 
with his right hand, heave six clay pigeons 
into the air so that they separated on the 
upward flight. 


“CTARTING with the top bluerock he 

would break the six in rapid succes- 
sion, smashing the last not more than a 
foot from the ground. The speed with 
which he pumped shells in this act baffles 
description. Although a stout man, his ac- 
tion was poetry of motion. With the im- 
provement in firearms an accurate gunner 
need have no doubt concerning the perfec- 
tion of modern ammunition. There are 1% 
grains of powder in a .22 short cartridge 
and 7,000 grains of powder to the pound, 
and every charge does exactly what sci- 
ence demands of it. The responsibility 
rests with the individual.” 

“Who,” I asked Howard Coffin later 
in the day, “is the blue-eyed gentleman 
who sat at my left? He seems to be the 
original gun man and to know all there is 
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to know about what all the shootin’s fer.” 

My host laughed heartily, led me to an 
Alma Tadema marble settee near the 
swimming pool and gave me this earful: 

“That is Major John Hession, who dur- 
ing the last twenty years has ‘held every 
world’s record with the Springfield mili- 
tary rifle at 200, 300, 500, 600, 800 and 
1,000 yards. He made 68 straight bull’s- 
eyes at 500, 57 at 800 and 49 at 1,000 
yards. He is probably the greatest living 
authority on the subject of small fire- 
arms; now in his fifty-first year and still 
one of the best rifle shots in the world.” 

“If that is the case, Mr. Coffin,” I ob- 
served, “would you be so kind as to have 
him thrown off the yacht when we come 
to anchor at the Sea: Island Hunting 
Lodge or see that he is located a mile or 
more from my stand on the deer runs, 
the wild turkey swamps and the pheasant 
covers? I know your Golden Isles are 
crawling with game, but with Major Hes- 
sion on the premises President Coolidge, 
your star guest over the holidays, is going 
to have some rotten shooting in these 
parts.” 

Despite my fears, sixteen other bad 
shots managed, with the assistance of un- 
limited ammunition, to get the limit. 

Annie Oakley could do no more. 

Copyright, 1929, by Robert H, Davis 


BOOK REVIEW 


With THE Trout Fry, by Ladd Plumley. 
Published by Frederick Stokes & 
Company, Price $2.00. 

Just before Ladd Plumley left Frecp 
AND STREAM to take up his residence in 
.California, there to devote his time to 
writing, he came into the office full of 
enthusiasm over a number of things. 
Among them were the plans for a book 
about which he had talked for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Plumley sat at the Fishing Editor’s 
desk and together they discussed this book 
which had been a life long dream. It was 
almost completed, but there were still 
those few things to be added which would 
make the dream a reality. 

During the following two years Mr. 
Plumley in the course of his writings 
in California finished the book and had 
it ready for the publisher just before the 
end came. 

The work which had been planned and 
executed for many years previous was 
finally handed to the publishing house 
and is now for the first time presented 
to the anglers. 

There is little that can be said to 
describe the book to those who have for 
many years followed Ladd Plumley’s 
writings in Frecp AND STREAM. There 
is no doubt but that everyone who read 
the enlightening, entertaining and valu- 
able articles on the gentle art in the 
columns of FIELD AND STREAM will want 
to have a copy on his shelf. Those who 
do not know Ladd Plumley’s writings 
can become acquainted with them by pe- 
rusing this book which will not only in- 
struct, but entertain the reader. There was 
definite need for a work of this kind in the 
angling world. How many times do we 
want to know such things as the origin 
of silkworm gut; how to judge a fly rod 
by the number of vibrations it gives off 
when struck; what length, weight and 
characteristics shall a rod have for Pacific 
Slope trout fishing? All these questions 
and many others are answered in “With 
the Trout Fly.” 

We take pleasure in recommending it 
highly to all readers of FrELD AND STREAM. 

Their recollections of our former Fish- 
ing Editor will be pleasantly recalled in 
these most delightful and entertaining 
chapters on the ancient and gentle art. 
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BIG FISH OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Continued from page 118) 


My second Marlin hit the bait like a 
thunderbolt and hooked himself. He, too, 
went directly out to sea. I was gone an- 
other hour, and again returned a victor. 
He was of good weight—240 pounds, we 
later learned. I began to feel hilarious, 
and I put up a couple of flags to celebrate 
the occasion. I had passed Captain 
Mitchell far out, hooked on and fighting, 
and Z. G. was loading his black Marlin. 

The Marlin were jumping so actively 
that I decided to try to photograph the 
next one with my motion-picture camera. 
I tied my rod on the chair and laid my 
camera beside me. I intended, on hooking 
another fish, to drop the rod, grab the 
camera, and trust to luck to give me action 
and spare all possible disaster. 

had more excitement than I had 
planned for. Not just one Marlin but 
many came, seven or eight in a lively 
school, bent for my bait and _ teasers. 
Beautiful gleams of purple, like stray 
lightning flashes, they crossed and re- 
crossed behind me. What an onslaught! 
I saw my teasers disappear in the mouths 
of hungry fish, and the next moment I 
was nearly yanked clear off my seat. 

I struck instantly, dropped the rod, and 
felt for my camera. I watched the sea 
where my Marlin flared through. He was 
upright on his tail, actually walking the 
water at terrific speed and describing a 
circle round the boat. The bait swung 
free, a foot up on the leader. My rod 
bobbed up and down, uncontrolled. The 
reel screeched. I gripped the motion- 
picture machine in hands hard to steady. 


HEN the clatter of my rod and reel 
awoke me to the fact that my Marlin 
was dashing far afield. Scant feet of line 
were whizzing off my reel toward their 
end. I snatched the rod. We turned the 
boat and threw her into full power. The 
engines roared. Never had I had so much 
line out before. I wonder it did not break. 
I wound madly ; my wrists grew numb. In 
the excitement of photographing, I had 
no thought of the Marlin’s size, but the 
boatman said he was a fine one. 
Presently I recovered sufficient line to 
make fair fight possible. What an exhil- 
arating experience! What a gratifying 
outlook! As fair a sea as a man could 
ask for, sunny skies and rugged coastline, 
and birds soaring and drifting between me 
and a great antagonist whom my muscles 
cried for. I was vaguely aware of spec- 


tators, native anglers and English and 
Australian, watching me battle. What 
happened to time? I don’t know. Per- 


haps it stood still and started again when 
I helped to pull the fish aboard. 

I have always been considered a lucky 
Marlin fisherman. My catch of seven in 
one day, years ago at Catalina, still keeps 
the lead, although Z. and Captain 
Mitchell have each taken five. No doubt 
they will some day beat me in New Zea- 
land waters, where the chances for such a 
catch are most possible. 

The great Marlin that I almost sacri- 
ficed for pictures weighed 368 pounds. He 
was the largest I have ever caught, 
eclipsing my Catalina Marlin of 354 
pounds. Incidentally, he was the largest 
striped Marlin taken by our party from 
the southern waters. 

Summing up the total catch of the three 
boats while in New Zealand, omitting 
the undesirable reremai, we found we had 
taken 63 swordfish and mako, and one 
giant thresher. This is a fair record in 
the light of 42 days of bad weather, a 
poor season on a normally temperamental 
sea, when time and again conditions pro- 
hibited fishing. 
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On one side of the entrance to Law Street was 
a cigar store. On the other corner was a drug 
store. As the flivver crossed the square a man 
sauntered from the drug store, and at the same 
time another sauntered from the cigar store. 
They looked across at each other, and both 
nodded and shoved their hands into pockets. 
Bang !—Bang !—Bang!—Bang! 

Rigallo stiffened at the wheel. Gertie screamed, 
clutched her breast. MacBride ducked, and the 
flivver leaped across the square, slewed over 
the curb and crashed into the drug store win- 
dow. 

Pedestrians stopped, horrified, frozen in their 
tracks. The two men who had done the shoot- 
ing joined and walked briskly uP the street 
toward a big, gray touring car.’ 


AS everybody knows, one of the principal 
reasons for the excessive amount of 
serious crimes in some of our cities is the 
alliance between criminals and politicians,— 
protection bought with votes and money. 
GRAFT, by Frederick L. Nebel, is a re- 
markable story of the fight waged by an 
honest, capable captain of police and a 
newspaper reporter against such organized 
crime. True to life, yet packed with excite- 
ment and action. Don't miss it— 


In the MAY issue of 


Bu frask 


Let us repeat what we have said to you be- 
fore—BLACK MASK is made to your 
order, a magazine deliberately created to 
appeal to Field & Stream readers. You will 
find in every issue six to eight or more 
detective, adventure and western stories 
of the kind that you, an intelligent man 
and a sportsman, will thoroughly enjoy. 
In fact, it is our belief that you will enjoy 
BLACK MASK more than any other fiction 
magazine you have ever read. Get the May 


issue and read GRAFT, and then read— 


GAT GRABS THE SHADOW 


An hour of breathless interest and excite- 
ment for you in this smashing story of a 
blackmail and extortion plot, by Earl & 
Marion Scott. 


GET RACE WILLIAMS 


Another adventure of the famous Private 
Investigator, by Carroll John Daly. 


THE TERROR 


A detective story of unusual character, full 
of action and excitement. By Tom Curry. 


HIGH ODDS 


An ex-Army fiyer’s fight to revenge the mur- 
der of his father. By Raoul Whitfield. 


We urge you to get a copy of this 

MAY issue from a newsdealer, and 

see for yourself just how much 

solid enjoyment you will get from 

it. On sale everywhere April 12th 
and after. 
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vm! 1001 OUTDOOR 
QUESTIONS 


By IROQUOIS DAHL VAL 





‘THIS department, which appears each month, 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. 


Ques. Have you any data on the ques- 
tion as to how the wood duck carries its 
young to the water from its nest in the 
tree? 

Ans. Among some of the reports on 
file is the following: “A ferry man on the 
Ocklawaha River (Fla.) told me of a 
pair of ducks that nested for two seasons 
on top of a tall cypress tree, and this 
party saw the ducks bring the young ones 
down one at a time by taking hold of the 
young duck’s head in some manner, and 
flying down to the water .. . fifty years 
ago T saw in a magazine a picture of a 
little duck on its mother’s back riding 
down from the trees, but do not think 
that this is the manner of their trans- 
portation”. (Any reader who has noted 
the wood duck carrying its young will 
favor this department by reporting ob- 
servation. ) 


Ques. What is the largest national park 
and its area? 

Ans. Yellowstone Park with an area 
of 3,348 square miles is the largest. 


Ques. Why do birds turn their eggs 
every day while brooding them? 

Ans. One explanation would be that, 
originally, environment or some other 
factor induced the birds to turn their eggs 
and, as the turning seemed necessary so 
that the eggs might hatch, the birds that 
did not turn their eggs were, in time, 
eliminated as their hatchings were not 
so successful as those of the birds that 
did this. 


Ques. Can you settle for us the question 
as to whether there are any such animals 
as our wapiti in Europe—also is the 
wapiti properly called the elk? 

Ans. The wapiti is called the elk in 
this country and there are similar deer 
of different species in Europe. Our 
moose, however, is the animal that re- 
sembles very closely the elk of Europe. 


Ques. Can you give me some idea as 
to the proper manner in which te remove 
a snakeskin for tanning and how to tan 
one? 

Ans. The skin should be split up the 
center to the base of the skull. The 
tanning knowledge is gained by experi- 
ence. The first mixture required consists 
of one part of alum to two of salt and 
this should be rubbed on the fleshy side 
and the skin stretched until dry. Soften 
the skin with a damp rag and scrape the 
inner tissue carefully and not too deep. 
Then add a modest amount of neat’s-foot 
oil. Sometimes the skins are pickled in 
a mixture of one part of alum, two parts 
of salt and ten parts of water. After 
dissolving the alum and salt in water, 
boil the mixture and permit it to cool. 
Allow the skins to remain submerged for 
a couple of days. 


Ques. Will you please settle this argu- 
ment for some readers of the man killer 
series—as the elephant and rhino are big 
and bulky, weighing from one to two tons, 
we were under the impression that these 
animals could not run or charge very fast. 
How fast can they run, and can any of 
them run faster than a lion? 


Ans. This department has no officially 









is devoted to interesting questions concerning 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


timed records of animals mentioned. 
Neither of the animals mentioned can be 
termed slow as they are rapid on the 
charge, especially when angered. The ele- 
phant very probably could outrun the lion 
in a distance race but in the short sprint 
the lion will win. 


Ques. Is it necessary to obtain a permit 
for the taking of wild ducks during the 
open season for the purpose of breeding 
them domestically? 

Ans. It will be necessary for you to 
get in touch with the Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., as this bureau is the 
one that licenses the capture of a rea- 
sonable number of wild migratory water- 
fowl and the taking of their eggs, so that 
a nucleus of breeding stock may be ac- 
quired or the strain of birds on hand 
improved. 


Ques. Were any of our armed forces 
ever equipped with a rifle of less than .25 
caliber? 

Ans. During the Spanish War in 1898 
the Navy was equipped for a time with 
the 6 M. M. Lee straight-pull rifle, the 
caliber measuring .236 of an inch. 


Ques. What species of trout is the 
Nipigon trout? 

Ans. This trout is a true speckled trout 
(salvelinus fontinalis) distinguished 
merely for its size and vivid coloration 
and is found in the Nipigon River in 
Canada. 


Ques. Are the Loch Leven and the 
brown trout of the same species? 

Ans. Though the Loch Leven differs 
somewhat in color and markings from 
the typical brown trout, there are many 
who consider it merely a local form of 
the brown trout. 


Ques. I believe that it was this depart- 
ment which stated that burdock leaves or 
roots were used for various skin troubles 
—how are they used? 


Ans. Both the leaves and roots are 
utilized but it is recommended that you 
get in touch with a medical authority for 
such treatment. The extract of Lappa 
in medicine is the official drug obtained 
from the burdock plant. 


Ques. (1). What is the exact and re- 
corded speed of canvasbacks, geese, teal 
and bald-pate? (2). What duck is the 
fastest? (3). Do they attain maximum 
speed in their flight of migration? 


Ans. (1). This department has no exact 
speed records on ducks mentioned. (2). 
The canvasback is reputed to be the fast- 
est of the ducks although some maintain 
that the bluewing teal is faster. 


Ques. Is it a fact that nature has al- 
lotted the pheasant, among all other birds, 
the gift of withholding its scent when 
brooding on its nest? 


Ans. All birds, including the pheasant 
(and especially all ground brooding 
birds) are, for all practical purposes, 
scentless when they sit and brood with- 
out motion on their nests. When animals, 
including man, are quiet and remain still 
for some time, they give less of their 
characteristic scent than when moving. 
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Ques. What locality in this country 
produces the most dressed frogs for mar- 
keting purposes, and what kind of frog 
is considered the best for domestic rais- 
ing? 

Ans. Last year Louisiana produced a 
million pounds of dressed frogs, valued 
at half a million on the wholesale market. 
This state has already taken the lead 
over all other states in this industry. The 
Louisiana bullfrog (Rana catesbiana) is 
a large species, weighing from 1% Ibs. 
to 134 lbs. at maturity. It is probable 
that this species would be best for do- 
mestic breeding. 

Ques. How many rangers are there in 
the Government Forestry Service? Is it 
possible for one who lives in a state 
where there is no national forest to ob- 
tain a position as ranger? 

Ans. There are approximately 900 
rangers in the Forestry Service. Owing 
to the fact that the laws require that 
positions, when possible, be filled by citi- 
zens of the states in which vacancies oc- 
cur, there is little opportunity for any 
but local citizens to obtain the positions. 

Ques. Which grows in the deepest 
water: wild celery or wild rice? 

Ans. Wild celery will grow in deeper 
water than wild rice. 

Ques. Js there any truth in the state- 
ment that the majority of shed deer horns 
are eaten by deer themselves who lick 
them until they are consumed? 

Ans. This novel theory was recently 
presented by a Montana game warden who 
had it from a lumber jack. The theory 
is very improbable as a deer’s tongue is 
not constructed to lick horns (or, more 
properly, antlers) into nothingness. It is 
an assured fact that rodents such as mice, 
chipmunks, squirrels and porcupines get 
away with most of the shed antlers. 

Ques. Why do the eyes of cats, tigers 
and lynx shine in the dark? 

Ans. They appear to shine because the 
very wide-open pupils of their eyes catch 
what light there is, even collecting rays 
which are not visible to us, and reflect 
such rays. 

Ques. How are the following drugs 
administered to dogs: (1): tetrachlor- 
ethylene; (2): Carbon tetrachloride; (3): 
Areca nut? 
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Ans. (1): In capsules, usually at the 





rate of one and one-half minims to the 
pound weight of dog; (2): In soft cap- 
sules, at the rate of two minims to pound 
weight of dog; (3): In capsules, or in 
milk or butter, two grains to the pound 
weight of dog. Weights should not be 
estimated but should be very carefully 
figured to the fraction of the pound in 
weight of dog. Follow instructions care- 
fully in all cases, especially in connection 
with the fasting of dog prior to ad- 
ministering medicine and the administer- 
ing of laxatives after medicines have 
acted. 

Ques. What animals or living things 
beside man are reputed to have the most 
real intelligence, as differentiated from 
instinct ? 


Ans. Some naturalists would include 
the dog, horse, cat, elephant and ant in 
a list of this kind. 


Editor’s Note 

Why not use these “1001 Questions and 
Answers” in an “Ask Me Another” con- 
test? Shoot the questions at your friends 
some evening when time hangs heavy on 
your hands or while you are sitting around 
the campfire. It will be good fun. It is 
also a splendid way of increasing your 
knowledge of natural history and the out- 
doors. This is just a little suggestion. 








GET THIS BOOK! 


Every man who genuinely cares about the 
future of hunting in America, and every man 
who loves hunting dogs, will find this book 
the most worth-while and enjoyable reading 
he could hope to find. Its character and pur- 
pose entitle it to a place in the library of 
every true sportsman. 


It is a beautifully written story, by Horace 
Lytle, of the making of a National Cham- 
pion—a story that will give you the same 
pleasure and satisfaction that ‘‘Dumb-bell 
of Brookfield” gave you. For this reason 
alone you'll reread it many times in years to 
come. 


But it is more than a remarkable dog story. 
It is a challenging, stimulating revelation of 
the actual condition of upland bird shooting 
in the United States, and of what may truly 
be the only possible solution of the problem 
of conservation and restoration. We urge you 
to take advantage of this 


SPECIAL OFFER 


1 yr. sub. to Field & Stream $2.50} both for 
OR ELE OTIS $2.50 only 


$4.00 


The book alone is $2.50 postpaid 
Cloth Bound, 281 pages, Illustrated 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


etal Valwe...ecrcrcscsccsoseed $5.00 
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Edited by FREEMAN Lioyp 


treeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. F1ELD AND STREAM fame are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this pooteetiee market. Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 


any sportsman’s magazine published in America—115,000 guaranteed. 


This department is conducted for the purpose of e xchanging information on dogs and 


dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





| Free Dog Book | 


y noted noe. Tells how to 
D AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
an 


CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











Bargains 


in Blue Ribbon 


Write for s) jose ists of 
Shemcat hite C 
wor est 

White ‘Collies will 
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WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 














Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 
from Champion stock. Also Collie Pup- 
pies. Pedigree and description on request. 
EUREKA KENNELS 


Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 











Champion Bred Puppies 
COLLIES 
COCKER SPANIELS 


Wirehaired Fox Terriers 


GLENGAE KENNELS 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


HE Duchess of Newcastle, En- 

gland, has been invited to judge 

several of the breeds of dogs that 

will be entered at the Morris and 
Essex Kennel Club’s Show, to be held on 
the estate of Mrs. Hartley Dodge, Madi- 
son, N. J.,on May 25. Among these breeds 
will be Russian Wolfhounds of which the 
Duchess has been not only a breeder for 
several years, but among the earlier import- 
ers who made these magnificent Russian 
dogs so popular in Western Europe— 
particularly so in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Subsequently, the borzoi was intro- 
duced into this country, where the wolf, 
fox and even hare-coursing Muscovite 
long-dog was classified as Russian Wolf- 
hound. Incidentally, “borzoi”’ means 
“alert,” “hot-headed” and those terms 
just about cover the prominent mental 
characteristics of these splendidly propor- 
tioned and handsome animals. 

The largest kennel of borzoi owned in 
the early 90's outside of Russia was that 
at Clumber House, Nottinghamshire, En- 
gland. It was maintained by the late Duke 
of Newcastle (who was also interested 


in the breed) and his Duchess. Although 


it was deemed unworthy and perhaps, 
out of place to course hares with such 
high-at-the-shoulder and __ short-necked 
dogs as Russian wolfhounds are, the 
Clumber borzoi were occasionally slipped 
to a deer. There are no wolves in Britain. 
As would be expected, the traditions of 
the Chase were honored near Worksop, 
there being other hounds and dogs kept 
by the Duchess for their legitimate call- 
ings in the way of sport, such as a 
pack of harriers, a pack of beagles and 
a kennel full of as high a grade of wire- 
haired fox-terriers as could be found the 
world over. 

These intimate matters are mentioned 
here, for the reason that should the Duch- 
ess of Newcastle accept the invitation to 
judge hounds, longtails and terriers in 
this country, her grace will be quite cap- 
able as such; she is of the thoroughly 
practical type and a sportswoman-judge. 

Bearing in mind the splendid excellen- 
cies of the Russian wolfhounds in these 
United States and Canada, there can be 
no question that the entry would be 
enormous at the Madison Show, should 
the Duchess come over for the third or 
fourth of a series that hitherto has been 
exceptionally well-patronized and_ bril- 





Photo: Knickle Studio 
The Russian Wolfhounds or Borzoi Champions Marlboro’s Noma of Shay and Koral. The lady is Mrs. G. 0. 
Baker, Lunenburg, N. S. Owner of dogs: M. B. Zwicker, Bridgewater, Nova Scotia 


GRACE! 
Box 186 Boonton, N. J. 
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liant. There, gatherings have been of the 
garden party-kennel fete description, and 
caeted out entirely at the expense of the 
hospitable owner of the Giralda Farms. 

Russian wolfhounds—and extremely 
good ones at that—are owned from coast 
to coast, and, naturally, in those circles 
considered ultra-fashionable—social as 
well as professional. The old Russian 
blood as purchased at and imported from 
Perchina, in or about 1904, by Joseph B. 
Thomas, is happily still rampant in the 
veins of several of the present day and 
leading dog and bitch borzoi in America. 
It was Mr. Thomas who established the 
Valley Farm Kennels near Simsbury, 
Conn., a large number of that sportsman’s 
borzoi subsequently becoming the proper- 
ty of Mowbray M. Palmer of Stamford, 
Conn., who still keeps up the breed, al- 
though his kennels were not represented 
at the recent New York Show. There 
the exhibitors were Ottilie Kerr, Dr. S. 
Kelver, R. E. Tricot, Dr. H. R. Bristol, 
Norman R. Carpenter, Capt. S. Rogers, 
Joseph J. Moran, Miss E. C. Biesel, Ze- 
novia Kennels, Mrs. A. Peterson. Other 





SPEED and POWER 


A capable team of swift and strong Russian wolf- 
hounds. Owner: M. B. Zwicker 


lovely specimens of the breed are owned 
by Mrs. W. Harold Cluxton, Chicago, 
and there are many examples of the breed 
in New England and California. 

It will be noted that the Russian wolf- 
hounds owned by M. B. Zwicker, Bridge- 
water, Lunenburg Co., Nova Scotia, are 
particularly graceful. They must possess 
great speed; the larger dogs, much 
strength. Put in a sled with one passen- 
ger, they travel fifteen miles an hour 
when the going is good. Last winter they 
were regularly driven the twelve miles 
between Bridgewater and Lunenburg, ac- 
cording to a letter from their owner. 


OWEVER, the real work of the bor- 

zoi is as a coyote, brush, and timber- 
wolf dog. The Russian, like the American 
wolf, is a strong, fast and dangerous cus- 
tomer to tackle. So it will be well to use at 
least three borzoi to catch, hold, kill or 
half-kill a full-grown wolf. The cross of 
the Russian Wolfhound on to the Scot- 
tish Deerhound or Irish Wolfhound 
bitches, may or may not be advisable. 
Some there are W ho declare that the Rus- 
sian lacks “bottom.” This, however, 
should not be so, for the borzoi are pre- 
eminently the best holders and killers in 
Europe—on European wolves; and it 
stands to reason that such a known quali- 
ty would not disappear, simply because 
of their being bred in a different country 
from their own, 

Recently a member of the once im- 
perial and distinguished House of Ro- 
manoff was met in New York. The 
visitor said that the borzoi at Perchina, 













IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
"yj PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


Now on hand a num- 
§ ber of splendid young 
ad eo ‘ ‘ dogs that were worked 
last season. We. ha ave no foeene- up. Three months of 
shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 
of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 
Force Retrieve. Satisfaction a. 

and strongest of the spaniel 







Note—The Irish Water Spaniel:—La: 
breed. Good leg leasth mane him a fast — powerful swimmer and a rapic 


gout worker. Will good all around work as any other spaniel, an 
where the going is hard ¥ will do tt BETTER, 


__PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. _ 








ENGLISH SPRINGER 
SPANIELS! 


Our present supply of puppies has all 
been placed, and we are now accepting orders 
for future delivery only. Price $50.00 to 
$75.00 each, delivered, and registered in 
American Kennel Club. 

We offer at reasonable prices a few brood 
matrons already bred. 

At Stud: Horsford Heroic and Clarion 
Ryon, both Field Trial Winners. Fee $50.00. 
Return charges prepaid on all visiting 
matrons. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% 
as represented or money refunded. 








INTERNATIONAL FIELD TRIAL 
CHAMPION 


TEDWYNS TREX 
The Sire of Field Trial Winners 
AT STUD. To a limited number of 
approved bitches after April 15th. 


Apply to 


WALTON FERGUSON 
CAMDEN, S. C. 























HORSFORD HAZE A.K.C. 548379 





FAMOUS SPRINGER 
SPANIEL 
HORSFORD HAZE 
Of the pure Aqualate strain; 
100 years in the same En- 
glish family. A litter by 
Horsford Haze was sold for 
$1150. A prize winner and 
—" shooting dog. Fee 

50. 


DREW FARM KENNELS 
Oscawana, N. Y. 
Phone Croton I5R 








SPRINGER & COCKER SPANIELS FOR SALE 


*“YOREDALE PAT” (imp.) Cocker Spaniel, Field 
Trial Winner in England and U. S. A.; a son of the 
great ‘‘Southernwood Critic’. Orders will also be 
taken for male puppies sired by ‘‘Yoredale Pat’’. 
1 Springer male a Field Trial Winner. 1 Liver and 
White female (Springer) 1 year old. 4 Excellent male 
puppies (Springers) sired by Ch. ‘‘Mossend Dick’. 
Registered. Reasonable prices. 


Herbert S. Routley, Peterboro, Ontario, Canada 


PROTECTION! 





for only 
$26.50 


A most attractive kennel yard for 
the protection of your dogs and 
puppies. Trim, sturdy, durable. 
Can be set up at a moment’s 
notice with very little effort—there 
are no posts or post-holes or wire 
stretchers to bother with. Just 
push the legs into the ground and 
wire the sections together. 


Buffalo Arse 
encing System 


FOR $26.50 you receive our trial 
assortment No. 1-A, which will 
make a yard 14 ft. by 7 ft. by 
5 ft. high, including gate. This 
set can be added to as your needs 
increase. Send check, New York 
draft, or money order. (Shipped 
F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Write for Booklet 80-E 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons, Est. 1869) 
574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 

= Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
losage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


have no 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 








Whelped Feb. 17th, 1929. A beautiful litter of black 
and white Avandale Springers. The best breeding ob- 
tainable. Dam is Clementine of Avandale, she by 
Prince of Avandale. Sire is Flints Whimsey, a 
beautiful son of Dual Ch. Flint of Avandale. Both 
sire and dam are great workers. Pups will be ready 
to ship May Ist. Wormed and vaccinated for dis- 
temper. Males $50.00, Females $35.00. Registration 
papers with each pup. Eligible in A. 

F. Kuechenmeister, Route No. 8, Box 115, Wichita, Kans. 

















Field Trial Springer Spaniels 
AT STUD 
Nithsdale Rab, Trent Valley Victory, Unlimited Ben 
Winners at the 1928 Field Trials 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 
English Ringneck Pheasant Eggs $25 per 100 
F. G. Turner, Asbury Park, N. J. 














PERFECTION olelem dele)s) 
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diate use — ali you do 


is feed it. 
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DOG TRAINER 


Vanguard of Woodcock will be here when this ap- 
pears. Have your dog here to work on the flight 
birds. Patrons—late James Oliver Curwood, Rex 
Beach, U. 8. Senator Hale and many others. Gor- 
don and Beagle puppies for sale, 8 and 10 mos. old. 
Setters, Pointers, Spaniels & Retrievers handled. 
Spring & Summer Boarding & Conditioning. 
E. N. ATHERTON 
Intervale, Me., P. 0. New Gloucester, Me. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


At Stud, Kingmaker of Avandale, a handsome, hard- 
working liver and white, son of . Ch. Prince of 
Avendale. Fleet of Fendale, a beautiful blue roan, 
son of Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale. Marksman of 
Avandale, a high class black and white Field Trial 
winner, son of F. T. Ch. Prince of Avendale and 
F. T. Ch. Colinette. Also Spear of Avandale, a typ- 
ical liver and white, son of Ch. Springbok of Ware. 
Write for Stud Cards, Fendale Kennels Reg., H. J. 
Clifford, Prop., 50 So. Judson St., Gloversville, N. Y. 
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Going Fishing? 
Camping? 
Hunting? 








Then you will find this book worth 
just about its weight in gold. We 
have never seen a book which con- 
tains as much practical informa- 
tion. 

Everything you need to know 
about every kind of fishing tackle 
—best rod, reel, line, fly, bait, etc. 
for every purpose—how to cast dry 
flies, wet flies, plugs, baits, etc. 

Everything you need to know 
abqut tents, beds, etc.—about camp 
cooking, first-aid, about wood- 
craft—etc, etc. 


320 PAGES 


of condensed information covering all 
kinds of fishing, hunting and camping, 
guns and ammunition, fishing tackle, 
camping equipment, etc., the natural 
history of all kinds of game, game birds 
and fishes. 

ALL INDEXEDAND CROSS-INDEXED 
FOR CONVENIENT REFERENCE 


Send This Coupon Today 


ee eae ae 


| FIELD & STREAM I 
578 Madison Ave., New York | 
Herewith $2.75*, for which send me copy | 

of THe OvurtpoorsmMan’s* Hanpsoox and 
Firecpv & Stream for 1 year. 








*$3.25 to Canada; $3.75 to foreign address. 
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Russia, that belonged to his uncle the 
late Grand Duke Nicholas, had not been 
destroyed during the Revolution. The 
dogs had been “distributed” among those 
who sacked the Perchina hunting lodge, 
stables and kennels. 

Let us hope these new owners have 
kept pure the once most beautiful breed 
of coursing dogs possessed in all Europe. 


THE SHOW RING TRIAL 


AN any real good accrue from the 
“working” of gun dogs in the judg- 
ing ring at a bench show? Possibly such 
an exhibition might be compared to that 
action sometimes described as straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel! The 


a 


a 


cise in the same enclosure. Putting their 
noses to the ground, the jealousies of the 
males over the scent from the females, 
eventually drove the lions into a free- 
for-all fight and in the ensuing mélée, 
the brave, genial and former Philadelphia 
grocery store boy got his! Eventually, a 
polar bear delivered the fatal smite. 

Dog show judging rings have their 
uses. But not for the sham handling of 
pointers and setters. 


A CAPITAL POINTER 


NE of the best looking pointer dogs 
seen for years was exhibited at the 
W. K. C. show, New York. This white- 
and-liver large-sized dog was Herewith- 


WINNING POINTER AT THE BOSTON SHOW 1929 


Champion Post Road Dover (Champion Post Road Jeff—Post Road Belle), Owner: Oscar H. Drouin, 
‘oonsocket, R. I. 


down-charging, holding up and working 
by the wave of the hand, a dog in an 
enclosed space in a covered hall, is, in 
its way, more or less spectacular for the 
non-shooting audience. The exhibition 
undoubtedly serves as an added attrac- 
tion in the show’s programme. But 
whether any real good can come out of 
the whole business is questionable. 

A stained, already much dog-frequented 
enclosure, is no place to attempt to show 
off what your dog does so well at home. 
If such a mock trial or exhibition of the 
success of hand-breaking methods were 
run off in the open air and on fresh 
ground, only high commendation could 
be passed on such a procedure. But a 
trial in Madison Square Garden or any 
other such place, can only end in a mix- 
ture of luck and dissatisfaction. 


ND for this reason: Where bitches 
have been they will surely leave their 
scent and often something else behind 
them. Everybody knows that the best of 
dogs will lose his head under such cir- 
cumstances; indeed, the dog’s supposed 
hunting in the ring will be for the mate 
he desires, rather than for the imaginary 
game that seemingly has almost material- 
ized in the brains of his owner, the judge, 
and the committee responsible for such 
modern make-believes. 

The late Capt. Jack Bonavita, the fam- 
ous lion trainer, used to say that he al- 
ways met his terrible troubles with his 
twenty-seven lions in the Bostock arenas, 
after lionesses had been allowed to exer- 


em Mustard, bred in Scotland by Isaac 
Sharp, and the property of J. G. Shearer, 
Ford City, Pa. Mustard was rightly the 
first prize winner in the Limit, Open, 
and Winner’s Classes, but, subsequently, 
his full brother, Herewithem J. P., the 
property of Robert F. Maloney, was 
placed over Mr, Shearer’s dog for the 
best dog or bitch pointer in the show. 

It is the strong conviction of many 
experienced persons that each and every 
dog entered at a show, should at least 
compete in the Limit Class or the Open 
Class, before he is allowed to compete 
against the real and previous battlers of 
the day for the best-of-the-breed at the 
show. Good as any dog might be, he should 
be made to bear the brunt of at least 
one competition with and among dogs that 
are quite his peers, and have to be sub- 
jected to all the “chances”, “oversights” 
and “mistakes” that often occur on these 
occasions. 

A fresh dog is pulled out and, as often 
as not, catches the judge’s eye—an eye 
that is sometimes tired. The expert han- 
dling of the new dog might be as wonder- 
ful and overpowering as the services of 
the very best jockey on the back of a 
good horse. And it is the handling rather 
than the dog that eventually wins. Every 
dog entered at a show, good as he might 
be, should not be allowed to escape the 
wear and tear that his fellows had al- 
ready undergone in the more “treacher- 

us” Limit and Open Classes. For here 
it is where the rubbiest of the rubs, is 
the most likely to take place. 
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Shooting dogs are as good as money in 
the bank. So breed and train them. 


YOUR EARLY PUPPIES 


UPPIES are sometimes like bees, if 
we bear in mind the old adage that 
a swarm of bees in May is worth a load 
of hay ; a swarm of bees in June, is worth 
a silver spoon; a swarm of bees in July, 






































The BEAGLE Magazine 
Published Monthly 
Entirely devoted to Beagle news, the 
trials, shows, hunting stories, health 
and disease columns; articles on 

care, training, breeding. 

The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, Ill. 








NEW! The soe Training Collar NEW 








On sale by all leading establishments cater- 
ing to the fancier and breeder, or, orda 
direct. Trial size $1.00, complete treatment 
$3.00, kennel size $5.00. 


The Royce R. Powell Co. 
Medical Dept. of the Powell Dog Hospital 
6915 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 








MASTERLY BRED BEAGLES 





‘*TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, ave Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, write 
sv inathann collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most humane srstaine collar pos- 
sible to make, I get better results with less work with them than any 
igne: Gr RaDY W. Smite 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By MAIL PosTPatD, $2.50 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley und other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


ARE BEST BY TEST 
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Characteristic Masterly Bred Puppies 


















































































































EacH SEASON, our business in Beagle Puppies, is 
greatly increasing, over the preceding year. There’s 
OORANG AIREDALES ||| istgiea site 2 2.2 amma, Fi 
rial, enc Show an, or ve a good one only for 
h 
Oorang Airedales are noted for their intelligence, pony , -~ EY? CORT = oe ee “The 
loyalty, and dependability. They have no equals wife and kiddies enjoy it. It will add years to your 
as combination watch-dogs, companions, silent life. It’s a pleasure to own one, but a much keener 
trailers, tree-barkers and retrievers from land pleasure to own a fine pack. Send for free puppy sale 
Jrouin, and water. Don't buy just Airedale when you can list. Never befese has such quality been offered the 
obtain a genuine Oorang Airedale puppy at $25.00 fancy. E. A. Kopp, Masterly Beagles, Reg. Route No. |, 
to $35.00 with satisfaction and safe delivery guar- Desk B, Johnsoncreek, Wis. 
I anteed. Walter Lingo, Box 893, Louisville, Ky. 
saac 
‘arer, - 
1 é Cable Address: “Sanrro” New Yorn, Codes: Western Union, Lieber 
5 the TOBIAS & COMPANY 
Ay 42 eaeeg tS HOUSE ouenee” YORK Beautiful dual type puppies and young dogs, 
ently, Telephone Hanover 6246 bred from best field trial, show and hunting 
» the Without any trouble to importers of dogs ea other stock; all papers. 
, vest we S t ortat F ; 
, be at ‘customs ‘and forward all breeds to owners. Eighty Also two high-class shooting dogs. 
percent arriving n ew re ear y us. I H 
w. Route Your Shipments. . R. F. D. 27 W. J. oat ty! mal New York 
eee A LADY OWNER-HANDLER SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. LONDON —LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND : 
every Mrs. W. Lee White of Stamford, Conn., and her 
? Field Trial Prize Cocker S, iel Chief Silvertip D 
least Ty ree 120,000 “QUICK LUNCH” 
Open wt , : A New Food for Your Dog 
npete isn’t worth a butterfly! All this, of course, At least that many enthusiasts are Pure fresh meat combined with 
rs of means that the my ae = es reading this issue, wholesome cereals and thor- 
more opportunities for sunshine tor their a ° 
Bes wetendier and honey-gathering habits. By An advertisement of this size in this pag d —~ Sent Me 
least the same token it can be said that the a costs $14.00 per month; a ‘c adn rtm 
ae twic is si = " attle Cree! og ompany i 
s that more sunshine the young puppy is allowed e this size costs $28.00 etc 432 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
sub- to enjoy, the stronger and better he will = — 
‘ehts” become, always bearing in mind that the 
these all-important factor towards the puppy's i 
growth and healthfulness will be the 
often goodness of his milk, raw meat and man- KEN & EL RU ia te i 
1 eye ufactured food diets. ; ‘ ng ond 
han- Puppies that are crawling about during van on 4% an oe pee =F cage 
nder- the early part of May cannot fail to grow ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to build. 
es of into first class dogs and bitches, if they Simply SS lied. Post —_ bolt <2 wp 
of a are given all the sun they care to enjoy. >. para two inch ‘angle iron yo te ty finish— 
-ather But handy shelter from the colder winds m punched for netting and bolting. Sold direct | 
Every and rains should be ever available. They } at hy me Gas special dog fencing, 2 i 
might will choose their own shelters. Let them dealer prices. eee ee ee I 
e the have the open air and well-filled bellies, Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
d al- and your puppies cannot help but thrive. and dealer prices on wire fencing. No charge 
.cher- Give a mild dose of some ‘puppy worm —~“thown tone abe COMPANY 
here medicine when they are six or seven established 1878 
bs, is weeks old—at or soon after weaning 1350 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
time. Repeat the dose every four weeks. 
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“The Ideal of the Breed.’ 
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FIELD-TRIAL WINNERS 
SHOW WINNERS 
DAMS OF WINNERS 
TRAINED SHOOTING BITCHES 


bred to Dual Ch. Flint of fayens ds ale (the oni! De al  Cematon 
Springer that ever lived, sir inners), Ile Mes- 
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I MUST — 

A few Sorts od Pow ppie « at $50.00 to $75. Deferred Payments. 
Our Ct at stud. Fees $50. 00 to $100.00. No Duty on 
my Doss. ery ped registere 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 
271 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Canada 
World's Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spaniels 

















AT STUD 
CHAMPION 
HORSFORD 
HELMSMAN 


If you want to breed to 
. the best dual purpose 
‘ ~' Springer, which has 
aaa had he | greatest Bench and Field Trial 
Record of any Springer in the United States, write 
for List of winnings and terms to 


D. P. EARLE 
New York City, N. Y. 





165 Broadway 








Kills Fleas—Stops Mange 


New, Odorless Cream Keeps Fur Glossy— 


The Animal Happy 

Fleaco positively kills fleas and stops mange or 
money back! It heals and disinfects—and doesn't 
irritate the flea-bitten animal 

‘leaco is an odorless cream easily applied and 
STAYS ON. It is, therefore, more effective than 
anything heretofore’ discovered. Even if your dog 
has no fleas or mange, use as a preventive. It makes 
the fur soft—beautiful—glossy. 


Price $1.00 per can postpaid. 


FLEACO LABORATORIES 
1003E Allied Crafts Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal. 













T J e 6 
raining 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 
Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 


Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 





MONTY 


MONTAUK 








ADMINISTRATION OF 
MEDICINE 


HE best way of giving a dog medi- 

cine is to enclose the dose completely 
in a little meat or other favorite food. In 
order not to arouse suspicion, a small 
piece of meat or food containing no medi- 
cine should first be given. Then follow 
with the piece in which the dose is en- 
closed. If this is not successful the fol- 
lowing method should be adopted :— 

Take hold of the upper jaw of the 
dog with the left hand; with the finger 
and thumb on either side gently press in 
the dog’s cheeks. The dog will then open 
its mouth and, if the lips are pressed over 
the teeth, the mouth will remain open 
until the dog is released. 

Raise the dog’s head and place the 
medicine well back in the mouth. Close 
the dog’s mouth and hold it closed until 
the animal has swallowed. Then stroke 
the throat whilst the mouth is being held 
closed. 
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ters. Fish fear dogs, an inherent in- 
stinct that warns them that a four legged 
animal of the waterside hunting kind, is 
dangerous. So the fish dart away, and 
the ‘angler’s chances for success are dis- 
counted. 

It is evident that fishes often mistake 
dogs for otters or other of the amphibi- 
ous land and water-hunting quadrupeds. 

We once watched fish poachers (trout 
and sewin) work a dog towards their 
set net at the hour of midnight. The dog 
beat the shallow ford of the river, just 
as a setter or pointer would work a field. 
Moreover, the sagacious creature was di- 
rected in his quarterings, by the aid 
of a lantern that was swung this way and 
that way, according to the direction that 
his nefarious owner or handler required 
the dog to take. There was absolute si- 
lence, excepting now and then a very low 
whistle was heard when steadiness or a 
complete stand of the dog was desired. 

The net had been set across the three 
arch ways under the chief bridge in a 





GIVE YOUR PUPPIES THE SUN 
During May all breeds of puppies should thrive, on fresh air, plenty of sunshine and four feedings @ day. 


Cocker Spaniel puppies. Owner: 


ON FEEDING DOGS 


OGS that have access to grass do 

not require cooked green vegetables, 
although carrots, parsnips, onions, etc., 
help to make more tasty the contents of 
your boiler. The food is thus made doubly 
agreeable and suitable for your dogs. For 
animals kept in town where grass is con- 
spicuous by its absence, a little well- 
cooked cabbage is essential. Large, hard 
bones for puppies in the teething stage are 
very useful, but give adult dogs bones 
less frequently. 

Experience has shown that bones are 
a frequent cause of gastritis and other 
stomach troubles. Dogs require some- 
thing hard to bite on to keep their teeth 
in order, and well baked bread or hard 
biscuit answers the purpose satisfactorily. 


TROUT FISHING AND DOGS 


EAVE your dog at home while you 
) he go fishing—trout or any other kind 
of fishing—from the banks of a river, 
creek or brook. For fish are very wary 
creatures, and can see better than they 
may be observed. It is bad enough to 
stand close to the stream’s edge, but a 
thousand times worse to have even the 
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shadow of your dog pass across the wa- 


Rocko Kennels, Rockford, Il. 


small town long since gone to bed and 
probably fast asleep! But two of us had 
accidently happened on the spot and re- 
mained unobserved to watch the oper- 
ations. We were directly over the net and 
its two attendants. When the night-feed- 
ing fish on the shallows fancied they saw 
or perhaps heard or “felt” that an otter 
was hunting the fords, they rushed back 
towards the awaiting net that was set 
above a large pool in which the fishes 
evidently imagined they would find com- 
parative shelter and safety. But alas! the 
devices of these poachers with their well- 
trained dog, were to outwit the trout 
and sewin that had gone upstream to feed. 

It was dirty work; but somehow or 
other we couldn’t help admiring the 
work of the old black, half-starved 
retriever—a dog that had been taught to 
artfully and successfully play the part of 
the otter. It was as clever as it was 
wicked ! 

So leave your dog at home when you 
go fishing. Your own or your dog’s shad- 
ow will spoil the full success of the best 
fisherman’s day. 


BIRD-SHY DOGS 


HAVE helped many others and maybe 
I can help your correspondent Howard 
Futsch regarding his bird-shy dog, kindly 
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writes J. B. Murphy, of Stanberry, Mo.: 

“I can help him to get his dog to over- 
come its fear, and the dog not holding 
its first point on birds. 

“When the dog goes around the bird 
or birds after he makes his first point, and 
you are approaching him from behind, 
make a wide circle and get him and the 
birds about opposite to your new position. 
Take along a companion to hunt with you. 

“When your dog makes a point do not 
go in to him. Stay some distance from 
him and instruct your companion to make 
a wide circle until he becomes even with 
the dog’s nose—the way he is pointing. 
Then you will walk up to your dog, from 
behind, while your companion also walks 
up but not too close, else he will flush 
the birds. Speak to the dog, and, when 
at his side, stroke him gently from the 
head to the end of his tail. All the time 
when he is doing his duty, stroke the dog 
in this manner. 

“Your dog’s being bird-shy will be only 
a matter of time, if you pet and stroke 
your dog whenever you can get close 
enough to do so. Be very careful not to 
shoot over your bird-shy dog’s head. The 
birds making a noise while flying and 
the report of a gun will put a deeper fear 
into him. When your dog wants help, be 
sure to help him. That’s the way.” 


KILLING BY KINDNESS 
ORE dogs are killed by kindness 


than anything else. They eat too 
often, they eat too much, and frequently 
they are fed too well. A dog, like a hu- 
man being, thrives best on simple, regu- 
lar meals. Nine-tenths of the skin trouble 
which is experienced is directly or in- 
directly caused through injudicious feed- 
ing. Sloppy foods are detrimental to the 
coats of dogs, and are little or no use in 
helping to put on muscle. 
For creating muscle there is nothing 
to equal good, sound, hard dog biscuits, by 





A SUCCESSFUL SPRINGER 
Horsford Hawk. Winner Puppy Stake, Fishers Island. 
F. T. 1928. Owner: Geo. E. Watson, Jr., New York 


the giving of which a dog is provided 
with the wherewithal to use his teeth, 
and at the same time to regulate his 
whole system. These keep the teeth clean 
and free from that accumulation of tar- 
tar too often to be seen on the teeth of 
dogs subjected to a sloppy diet. 
Nothing causes constipation more 
quickly than bones, as it is the amount 
of lime that the dog consumes which | 
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Believe it or not, they are not muskies. They are Great Northern Pike, and 
the four of them together weighed over 80 lbs. A. T. Huizinga tells how, 
when and where they were caught, in an article entitled “Northern Great 


Northerns”, in the June issue. 


Perhaps you will be even more interested in 


“THE WEATHER AND OUR FISHING” 


An article of the greatest practical value to every fisherman. The most 
informative and reliable article we have ever read of the effect of weather 
on the propensity of various kinds of fishes to take flies, lures and bait. 
You will find this also in the next issue— 


In the JUNE issue of 





An issue jammed full of information about fishing and fishing tackle that 
will come to you at the right time; and containing in addition some of the 
most enjoyable and useful articles we have ever had the privilege of pub- 


lishing. Here are some of them: 


THE HOLE IN DOUGHNUT 
POND 


A great story (and a true one) about 
the taking of big brook trout from a 
deep hole in a little pond. 


FOUR-FOOTED GHOSTS 
A sheep hunting story of an entirely 
different kind. ’ 
WHEN DO WE EAT? 


A genuinely practical article on camp 
cooking that will improve your own 
camp cooking 100%. 


FLAPPER FISH WORMS 
You've heard all about fur farming 
and cattle ranching. Here’s a true 
story about worm ranching that is 
making the rancher a lot of money. 


SURFING FOR POMPANOS 
Taking one of the most delicious of 
all fishes out of the Florida breakers. 


MY BIGGEST DAY 
Another great deer hunting story by 
Archibald Rutledge. 

OZARK GOBBLERS 
There’s some great hunting and fish- 
ing to be had in the Ozark Mountains, 
and this article tells about them. 


To make sure of getting a copy, tell your 
newsdealer to save one for you; or, better 
still, send us your subscription today. 








brings it on; especially when getting old. 
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THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


Clamps rigidly on the runningboard of any car in a posi- 
tion that does not touch the body and requires only a few 
pole to attach or remove it. 

Tt is truly one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
things of its kind imaginable, being built throughout of 
high quality automobile body materials, constructed so 
the dogs cannot damage it, and is beautifully finished 
in genuine Du Pont Duco. 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, closing 
completely when desired. All working parts of the door 
being rubberized it is absolutely rattle proof. 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satisfac- 
tion could have won such public favor everywhere. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as 
well as other breeds. Immediate shipment. Manufactured by 

THE DWIGHT MCBRIDE COMPANY 


Golden City Missouri 


SPRAITS 
DOG BISCUITS 


The only dog food on the market 
which has been used successfully 
for over seventy-five years. Why 
jeopardize your dog’s health by 
promiscuous feeding when this 
nationally known food is easily 
available at any good grocer, drug- 
gist. pet shop or sporting goods 
dealer? Write for valuable free book 
j on care and feeding. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Newark, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


______s TRAINING 


Have me give your pointer, setter, springer or 
other retriever a course of yard work and force 
retrieving this summer at just a little more 
than the cost of ordinary board. New kennels 
clean and sanitary, best foods and care. Ex- 
perienced white trainers under my _ personal 
supervision. References gladly furnished from 
your state. Grady W. Smith, Love, Miss. 























Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 
Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50. 


FOR SALE 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. Jj. DeRONDE 


48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 





FOR SALE—AT STUD 
SETTERS POINTERS FOXHOUNDS BEAGLES 


Trained and Untrained, Registered Stock 
BOARDING—TRAINING 

A GAME PRESERVE, near MORRIS, ILL., is 
stocked annually, with "COON, FOX, RABBIT and 
QUAIL, especially for training HOUNDS and BIRD 
DOGS. Special, purchase or training, credit allowed, 
if your “ORIEL’’ puppy dies in training here. 
HORACE SEVER RIEL KENNELS 


NS 0 
Mailing address 343 E. Garfield Bivd., Chicago, til. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 
MAKING HEADWAY FIGHTING DISTEMPER 


HILE the curse of distemper lays 

its devastating hands heavily upon 
all branches of the canine families, it is 
undoubtedly true that it reaches its ‘peak 
as a scourge among the gun dogs. The 
reason for this is simply that gun dogs 
have more opportunity for coming in con- 
tact with the disease due to the fact that 
they are constantly traveling about from 
place to place in connection either with 
field trials or actual hunting. Many breeds 
live more isolated lives, except when ex- 
hibited at bench shows, and that is the 
reason why we to whom our gun dogs 





a | 


PEGGY on GROUSE 


This setter bitch was trained on grouse in Maine. 
Breaker: E. N. Atherton, Intervale, Me. 


mean so much, have more to fear from 
distemper than other fanciers. Perhaps, 
too, this may have had something 
to do with the fact, that, on two gun dog 
men have fallen the heaviest burdens of 
the American Distemper Committee. We 
refer to the Chairman, Hobart Ames; 
and to the Secretary-Treasurer, Charles 
H. Tyler, both of Boston, Mass. 

The National Field Trial Championship 
is annually run on the wonderful pre- 
serve of Hobart Ames, near Grand 
Junction, Tennessee, and while the writer 
was down there last January attending 
this event, Mr. Ames talked with me 
about the work of the American Dis- 
temper Committee, and that of the En- 
glish Committee, which is really the parent 
body, and the account of which has 
been published in a very interesting print- 
ed report to the Distemper Fund sub- 
scribers. 

Due to the fact that a point has now 
been reached where it is possible to say 
that the means has been found of pre- 
venting the disease of distemper, it seems 
but fitting that we acquaint the readers 
of this column with something of what 
has been accomplished. Surely there is 
nothing more important as pertaining to 
gun dogs—or any other breeds, for that 
matter—than the fact that we can now 
point to actual progress in the matter of 
combating this most prevalent and malig- 
nant of all diseases that have ever been 
known in connection with the dog. 

Though five years have been required 
to achieve the accomplishment that has 
now been reached, which may seem like 
a long time to some of us, the work 
really has been done in a short time from 
the standpoint of a scientific inquiry into 
various causes and effects. We can now 
record in the calendar of time the happy 
fact that one of the most eminent scien- 
tists in the world is ready to announce 
that a result has been reached which es- 
tablishes that dogs can now be rendered 
resistant to infection by distemper. 





The American Distemper Committee is 
particularly gratified to record that the 
surety of the method has been demon- 
strated by the vaccination of more than 
1300 animals, which, though afterward 
exposed to distemper ’and subjected to the 
essential poison, have proved immune to 
the disease. The Committee states that 
they have known of this probable conclu- 
sion for some months, but have been wait- 
ing merely in order that the facts should 
first be brought out by the scientist whose 
“— has produced them. 

The Committee wishes it distinctly un- 
derstood, however, that their work is far 
from completed. Subscriptions to the fund 
are now even more important than at 
any other time. All of us interested in 
dogs should now be more ready than 
ever to support this movement financially 
—for we now have a definite basis for 
encouragement, which was lacking orig- 
inally, when many might almost justly 
have withheld their support due to a 
perfectly natural pessimism that the case 
was hopeless. From the standpoint of the 
Committee, support is even more im- 
portant now than ever—for the scientists 
who have been working on the matter 
feel a definite grip and grasp on the situa- 
tion that they are loath to see slip for 
want of support. 

The American Distemper Committee 
urges all of us to understand and appre- 
ciate that, while a tremendous success has 
been accomplished, there are still many 
difficulties in the way of a complete en- 
joyment of their discoveries under ordi- 
nary conditions such as are found in one’s 
own kennels. The method of treatment 
is still one requiring considerable skill 
and, for the present at least, its use must 
be confined to expert practitioners. The 
method of producing the vaccine must be 
further perfected and even a better meth- 
od found of using it. Furthermore, the 
vaccine is comparatively short lived and 
the virus is only good for something 
around sixty days. This limitation ap- 
plies to the life of the product after its 
preparation in the laboratory, not to its 
effect after administration. 


OTH Committees, English and Ameri- 

can, feel that it is out of the question 
for either of them to engage in the man- 
ufacture of the needed product. Such a 
thing has never been considered. The 
task has consisted exclusively of the se- 
curing of adequate financial backing to 
provide the necessary scientific skill to 
produce the product which gives immu- 
nity. In this connection it might be men- 
tioned that in this country the Federal 
Government has control over products 
claimed to be cures or preventatives for 
distemper, so that procedure has been with 
the full knowledge of the Federal Bureau 
at Washington, which has extended every 
courtesy and every help. 

The American Committee has had some 
of the newly-discovered product in this 
country for some time, in the hands of 
scientific men, from whom it is hoped to 
secure full and complete details for the 
manufacture of the product. Furthermore, 
on the return of one of our scientists 
from London, where he has been inti- 
mately investigating the research in the 
English laboratories, it is hoped that he 
will be able to make for us a full report, 
which may lead to the product being put 
into commercial production through some 
laboratory of high standing. A number of 
subscribers to the Fund desire deliyeries. 
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When the inquiries into distemper first 
began on a scientific basis some five years 
ago, the problem was made especially 
difficult by the existence of two conflict- 
ing theories as to the cause of distemper. 
If there had been but one admitted cause, 
the source and character and mode of 
action of which alone remained to be dis- 
covered, the examination would have been 
simplified. But with two _ suggested 
causes, both of which could not be right, 
it became necessary to clear one of them 
out of the way before any progress could 
be made. 

Of the two possible origins of distem- 
per, the one that seemed the simplest 
and most familiar was that of a germ 
similar in kind, if not in type, with those 
which cause other recognized diseases in 
animals or men, and which need only 
scientific insight for their identification. 
A germ of this kind had been declared to 
exist by a number of responsible inves- 
tigators over a period of more than a 
quarter of a century prior to the inquiries 
set in motion at the inception of the 
Distemper Committee some five years 
ago. Distemper had been assigned to a 
bacterial organism as long ago as 1896, 
and the assertion had been confirmed by 
various bacteriologists who had given the 
responsible organism a name and had even 
prepared vaccines from it. 


N the other hand, there were many 

who dissented from the above theory. 
In the annals of germ diseases, a new kind 
of enemy had appeared, one that was in- 
visible but yet could infect. The infection 
was like that which germs produce, but 
this infecting agent could not be found 
by the best microscopes. 

The Distemper Committee’s scientists 
obtained (1) a supply of dogs of known 
susceptibility to distemper. The dogs (2) 
were in first class condition. They had 
(3) no secondary infections. And (4) the 
maintenance of this supply of dogs for 
four years proves the important fact that 
distemper does not arise spontaneously. 
Therefore, it was probable that all dis- 
temper cases arose from transfer from 
one dog to another. 

The elaborate precautions which were 
taken in the kennels at the Mill Hill Re- 
search Station to ensure the absence of 
accidental infection are described in the 
Report, a copy of which may be secured 
from Chas. H. Tyler, Ames Bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. It was evident, for example, 
that the infecting agent, whatever it 
might be, was readily destroyed by disin- 
fectant. Secondly, dog distemper, when 
acquired, was of varying severity. This 
might have pointed to the existence of 
several diseases of distemper. But that 
was disproved. Dog distemper was a sin- 
gle disease. A dog immune to one strain 
is immune to strains from several ‘other 
sources. 

Variable symptoms were due to mixed 
infections, just as are the variable symp- 
toms of a human cold. For example, bron- 
cho-pneumonia sets in like pneumonia af- 
ter influenza. In kennels where dogs are in 
close contact there is an increasing spread 
of these secondary symptoms. 

In the course of the experiments, the 
infection of distemper was thrust on per- 
fectly healthy dogs. Experimental dis- 
temper of this kind is an acute infectious 
fever with an incubation period of four 
days, accompanied by coryza, intestinal 
disturbances, symptoms due to inflamma- 
tion of the respiratory tract, and perhaps 
herve symptoms. As a disease, it is of very 
variable severity. There are among the 
dogs different degrees of susceptibility and 
differing degrees of virulence in the attack. 

he next step in the experiments was 
to find some other animal beside the dog 


to which the infection could be passed, 
and its character, therefore, examined on 
a larger scale. Rabbits, guinea-pigs, rats, 
hedge-hogs were of no use. Ferrets proved 
susceptible and these were bought and 
bred and the disease and its infection 
were examined in them. One of the first 
points to be brought out was that the infec- 
tion could be air-borne—carried through 
the air from one animal to another 
if they were near to one another in a 
cage. Secondly, it was shown that minute 
quantities of blood from a distempered 
ferret would infect another ferret with 
distemper, if injected under the skin. 
Thirdly, if a distempered dog and a ferret 
were brought together the ferret acquired 
distemper. And, fourthly, a ferret re- 
covering from an attack of distemper 
resisted infection, whether this was sup- 
plied by the original virus or poison 
of distemper, or by any other strain. 

Then arose logically the question of 
the means of prevention; and this pro- 
ceeded first by way of the ferret. Could 
resistance to ferret distemper be induced 
by giving it a vaccine from the virus? 
A vaccine is usually a partly sterilized 
or “inactivated” virus, that is to say, 
one in which the organism is killed, but 
its poison remains; and the preparation 
of it is a ticklish business. The ferret 
vaccine was prepared from pounded in- 
fected tissue, not a first-class method 
because the potency of the virus cannot 
be measured. This was administered to a 
ferret, and the presumed effect was con- 
solidated by giving the ferret later a dose 
of untreated virus. Mere vaccination 
would not give a solid immunity. With 
the consolidating effect added, immunity 
was secured for ferrets. 

Would it be possible, therefore, to use 
ferret vaccines to protect dogs from dis- 





A WOODCOCK SETTER 
The English setter Glen Esther, pointing @ wood- 


cock in Maine. Owner: Garnet Hackwell, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 


temper? Here came the great disappoint- 
ment. They were not of much practical 
worth. Multiple doses of vaccine over 
some length of time gave fair, but still 
rather uncertain, results. Consolidating 
the work of the vaccine by an injection 
of living virus proved a method far from 
ideal. It was fairly clear that the ferret 
vaccine was not to play the part in the 
prevention of dog distemper that the calf 
vaccine does in the prevention of small- 
pox. It became necessary to proceed by 
the more direct method of obtaining a 
vaccine for the dog from the dog. This 
was done in a way analogous to that 
followed with the ferrets and is described 
in the Report. Vaccines were made from 
the emulsified tissue of dogs that had 
suffered from marked distemper. 

A vast amount of work had to be done 
in making these preparations because no 
standard of quality could be arrived at. 
With these vaccines, the living dog was 
vaccinated and, as in the case of the 
ferrets, a dose of living virus was after- 
wards administered to consolidate the ef- 





yo Better Still owned by 


Dr. P. K. Phillips 
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Keep Your Hunters in First Class Condition 


Mail the coupon below for FREE sample of 
ThoroBread;the scientifically balanced dog 
ration now endorsed by breeders and 
owners everywhere. Note how dogs which 
refuse other prepared foods relish Thoro- 
Bread. See how, under regular ThoroBread 
diet, dogs show marked increase in energy 
and vigor, build up resistance to disease, 
gain bone and muscle tissue and improve in 
coat. Dogs like ThoroBread because of the 
instinct which prompts them to seek bal- 
ance in their food. Send for FREE Sample. 


ThoroBread ¥ 


The ThoroBread Co., Dept. xX, Cincinnati, O. 4 
Send me free samples of ThoroBread so I 
can see if my dogs really like them. (Check 
the kind you want 
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SPRINGER SPANIEL 
TRAINER 


Let me train your Springer or Cocker Spaniel into 
a Finished Shooting Dog and a Tender-mouthed Re- 
triever from land or water. 

I use a force system of my own which makes a dog 
under perfect control at all times. 

This was demonstrated when I handled the Highway 
Team which won twenty-three places including 5 ad 
firsts in the trials ae in Canada, Brewster, N. Y., 
Fishers Island, N. Y., and Edgerton, Wis., in oat” 

I train your dog according to your specifications. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mr. Freeman Lloyd, 
Field & Stream, and Mr. Frank Dole, Kennel Editor, 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


GEO. C. WALTERS 
4702 No. 14 St. Omaha, Neb. 


POINTERS, SETTERS 
and SPANIELS 


Boarded, trained and conditioned. Gentlemen’s 
shooting dogs for sale. Training Specials, 
Breaking to retrieve and gun shyness overcome. 


PINECROFT KENNELS 


J. G. Sate Prop. 
BARBER, N. C. 




















The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


TRAINING 


Send me your shooting dog to thoroughly train. 
Am located in the best quail and chicken 
grounds in the State. Work on quail till May 
lst. Yard train and teach forced retrieving till 
July ist, then start work on chicken. Terms 
Reasonable. Reference. 

D. B. LINDSEY, ROSE, KANSAS 


High Class Gun Dogs 


Mr. Kitson offers for sale a draft 

of highly trained paramount workers. 
These dogs have been hard at work all season on 
Scotch moors and include RETRIEVERS, SETTERS, 
Pointers and SPANIELS. Also some very high 
class puppies (natural workers) highly pedigreed 
and bred from best show and working strains. 
Prices from £5-5-0 ($26). Dogs shipped to all parts 
of the world. Kindly state exact wants to 























KENNELMAN, Hawthorn Villa, Shettleston, Scotland 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








MUSKRAT 
INVESTMENTS 


I am now prepared to forward detailed 
information relative to investments in 
the muskrat industry, mention of which 
has been made in my dog advertise- 
ments for some time past. If interested, 
prompt action is necessary as the issue 
is being quickly absorbed. Write, Wire 
or ‘Phone. 


E. CHEVRIER 
271 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Canada 














FREE COPY 
SILVER FOX NEWS 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox busi- 
ness. Helpful Hints and expert instruc- 
tions for those who are in the business 
and those planning to go in. 
Send for free copy or $1 for year's subscrip- 
tion. Issued quarterly 
Write Dept. P 
SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St., New York 












LEARN FUR FARMING— 


of the Silver Fox and Fur 

Farming Industries 
176 pages — beautifully 
illustrated. 


printed and 
Tells all about fur farm- 


BO QO i € ing, how to build pens, how 
feed, how to skin— 

write today for your copy. 

Send 25¢ to cover shipping 

American National Fox Breeders Association 


Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














BIGPROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 
Fores. Buy « pair of our 
Registered Grade 1 foxes 
and make big money. Our 
loxes won prizes with 
12 entries nt the Buffalo 
Show. Write for prices 
and terms. Ask for our 
booklet “The Silver For 
What [t Is.” It is FREE 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX Co. 


Cass Lake Minn, 











BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 
etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S&S. 
and Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 
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fect. This must be done for complete im- 
munization. The central fact that emerges 
is that by these methods complete wm- 
munisation can be secured. 

And then, from the Report of the 
Committee, we learn that: “It remains 
to be ascertained whether a preventive 
serum (as distinguished from a vaccine) 
can be obtained from a solidly and 
durably immunized dog. We know, at 
any rate, that a dog serum will work 
only in the dog. It is possible that a 
potent serum might be obtained from the 
dog and might prove of first-class value. 
That is what we want to know. The 
other thing which would, if accomplished, 
be of the highest value, would be the 
successful cultivation of the virus of 
distemper apart from the living animal. 
Protection seems to have been secured. 
We want to test its value. 

“These are the lines on which future 
investigators will follow. It remains to 
point to the solid proofs of success 
achieved. No fewer than 1,330 dogs under 
the treatment of 44 veterinary surgeons 
have been successfully immunized against 
distemper. There have also been 325 
couples of foxhounds from fifteen dif- 
ferent packs treated and the success of 
the treatment in the prevention of dis- 
temper among them has been demon- 
strated.” 





AN UPSTANDING SPRINGER 


The English Springer Spaniel MacSparren of Walse- 
field. (Horsford Hardcash—Clarion a Owner: 
Edward L. Coman, Walsefield, R. 


IRISH SETTERS AS SLED 
RACERS 


HOSE who favor the beautiful Red 

Irish Setters have always taken a 
great deal of pride in the fact that this 
breed seems to have a wonderful general 
adaptability in numerous directions be- 
yond mere hunting ability. No dog makes 
a better pal. No dog is more beautiful. 
Only a few of the spaniel and retrieving 
breeds are better in the water. No dog 
is more brainy. These and other attri- 
butes have firmly endeared the Irish 
Setter to a multitude of fanciers; and 
now comes word of their adaptability as 
racing dogs on snow. 

It is well known, in fact, that Irish 
Setters have been numbered among the 
most hardy of the “outside” breeds that 
have been used for sled work in the far 
north of the Klondike region. Now, how- 
ever, we hear of a distinct triumph for 
the breed, a team of seven Irish Setters 
having won a silver loving cup and $3,000 
in cash for their owner, Fred Sprintz 
of Portland, Oregon. 

This feat was accomplished in Califor- 
nia’s first annual Sierra Dog Derby, when 


Sprintz crossed the finish line with his 
team of seven red setters fifteen minutes 
ahead of the field, his time for ninety- 
six miles being 8 hours, 39 minutes and 
17 seconds. 

One notable feature of this triumph 
for the red dogs was the fact that they 
won out over a team driven by Scotty 
Allan, noted Alaskan dog team driver 
and founder of the Alaska Sweepstakes. 
Allan brought his team of malamutes 
over the winning line in second place, 
nosing out Roy Stover of McCall, 
Idaho, by 1 minute and 24 seconds. The 
picturesque Klondike musher drove the 
three-day course in 9 hours, 9 minutes, 
18 seconds. 

To win fourth place, another entry, 
Earl Kimball, of McCall, Idaho, drove 
the course in 9 hours, 13 minutes and 19 
seconds. Kimball won fourth place by 
finishing just ahead of Miss Thula Geelan, 
who also hails from that city. 

To have beaten a team of Klondike 
malamutes, driven by the founder of the 
Alaska Sweepstakes, and many times win- 
ner of that event, was no small feat 
and a distinct tribute to the speed, cour- 
age and endurance of this team of Irish 
Setters. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WILL NOT THROW BACK 


Ques. I have an Irish Setter bitch just about 
a year old, which I purchased a few weeks ago. 
She had not yet been in season when I bought 
her and when I had to go away from town, I 
left her at the home of my hunting partner, 
cautioning them at the house to watch out for 
her coming in. However, my partner was out 
most of the time and the women-folks evidently 
didn’t “savey’’, for I’m very much afraid that 
some dog got to her; but I am not sure yet. How- 
ever, if one did, it was probably a Mexican cur. 
What shall I do with her in case she does produce 
a litter of mixed breed? Will she be of any use 
at all and how much breeding will it take before 
her pups are considered of pure strain again? 

Stanvey B. Riper. 

Ans.—I note what you say about the accident 
that may kave occurred in connection with your 
Irish Setter bitch. If she is upon the next occa- 
sion bred to a pure Irish Setter dog, the puppi-s 
will be true Irish Setters and eligible to regis- 
tration if both sire and dam are registered in 
the Field Dog Stud Book. [Ed.] 


GIVE HER TIME 

Qves.—I have an English Setter bitch which 
is one year old. She has been out eight or ten 
times, 1s a good retriever and also very good 
on dead birds. She has never pointed any birds, 
but when out with other dogs will back a point 
when spoken to but does not do so rigidly. Have 
noted that several times she points where birds 
have been. Please advise me what you think of 
this condition and if she will come out of it with 
more hunting. She is subject to registration and 
is a good blooded dog. 

H. Furton Murpuy. 

Ans.—Your English Setter bitch one year old 
is a little young yet to be staunch on point. You 
say you have only had her out eight or ten times 
and that is entirely too seldom to build up a 
finished dog. Setters do not, as a rule, start to 
staunchly at so young an age as Pointers. 

have one coming five years old that is just 
getting to be staunch now. She, however, is of 
field trial blood lines and has been too keen to 
try to cramp her too soon. It is best to take your 
time and not bear down on one too much too 
quickly. Such procedure will cramp their tea- 
dency to search—and it is all-important that a 
dog should be a good hunter before it is neces- 
sary to achieve staunchness on point. [Ed. 


TOO YOUNG FOR STAUNCHNESS 


Qvues.—Is there anything +r my about a 
pointer pup six (6) months old that has no in- 
clination to point quail or anything? She re- 
trieved 155 quail in the month of December and 
is fine on dead birds and I can make her stand 
to shot and wing if close enough to her. She 
is very rangy for such a young pup. Tried a 
line on her about 25 ft. long but there is so 
much brush here it can’t be done. What infor- 
mation can you give me to help me out? 

J. H. Keitn. 

Ans.—It is not at all unusual that a pointer 
pup of only six months should not come down to 
pointing yet. Your puppy is entirely too young 
to bear down on too heavily in achieving 
staunchness. The first and most important re- 
quirement is that a puppy should be a good 
searcher and it is well to let them learn to hunt 
and find birds before coming down on them too 
hard in bringing about staunchness. If your 
puppy is anywhere near staunch _a year from 
now, that is all you should ask. 
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3° An Hour for Your Spare Time! 


That figures about $60 to $75 a week, 
if you give all your spare time. Does it 
interest you? Then how about $5 an 
hour, figuring about $100 a week? 

Well, other Field & Stream readers 
have done just that; and if they can do 
it you can. 

In your city there are a great many 
men who are fond of hunting and fishing. 
Every one of them would get immense 


). Fishing Tackle 


by getting us the neces- 
sary subscriptions, which 
you can do easily and 
quickly. 


Left: Famous South Bend 
split bamboo bait casting 
rod. High grade, genuine 
agate guides and _ top. 
Value $15. Free to you for 
only 12 subscriptions. 


Below: Famous Pflueger 
Superex automatic reel. 
Finest quality. Value $7. 
Yours free in return for 
only 6 subscriptions. 








GUNS: 


to you free in return for subscriptions, the 
number required depending upon the retail 
value of the article. At the cost of a few 
weeks’ work you can get yourself a complete 


Above: Model 17 A, Rem- 
ington Pump-Action Re- 
peating Shotgun. Barrel 


wish them. Value $49. 
Yours free for 38 subs. 


length and boring as you outfit 
spending a penny. Why not do it? 


profit and pleasure out of every issue of 
Field & Stream. 

You can call on from 12 to 15 such 
men in an evening—more on Sundays. 
You can get two out of every three to give 
you a subscription—8 to 10 subscriptions 
an evening. This is not an exaggeration. 
We have had many readers average 5 
subscriptions per hour. 

And in return for these subscriptions 


Any rod, reel, line, lure, creel, waders, boots, or other 
article of fishing equipment, if made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser, can be obtained by you absolutely free of cost, 


ined 
i eee A 


6 Subscriptions 


Any rifle, shotgun, pistol, 
or any article of hunting 
equipment, and any am- 
munition, will be given 


for every kind of hunting, without 


Above: A minnow bucket 

that keeps them alive 

for days! Dead minnows 

catch few fish: this 

bucket will add _ enor- =n 
mously to your pleasure. t 
Value $4.25. Free for 4 

subscriptions. 


we will give you any article or articles 
made by any concern that advertises in 
Field & Stream, absolutely free, the num- 
ber of subscriptions required being 
based on the retail value of the article. 
Here is your chance to get any article 
of hunting, fishing and camping equip- 
ment you want, without spending a 
penny. Look over the items below, se- 
lected at random just to show you: 


Right: Famous Pflueger 
Rocky River hand split bam- 
boo six-strip casting rod. 
Finest quality. Value $32. 
Yours free for only 26 sub- 
scriptions. 

Left: Famous Meisselbach- 
Catucchi Symploreel #225. 
100 yd. capacity. Non-back- 
lash, multiplying. Value $7.50. 
Yours for 6 _ subscriptions. 


Left: 50 yds. Pflueger 
Plexus level (parallel) 
braided, waterproof, soft 
enameled Japanese line. 
Value $1.80. Yours for 2 
subscriptions. 


Below: Pflueger Globe 
Bait. Selected cedar. Non- 
peeling, luminous enamel 
for night as well as day 
fishing. Value. 85c. Yours 
for 1 subscription. 


a SY 
oo al 


OTHER ITEMS 
As we have said, anything 
made by any Field & 
Stream advertiser can be 
had for subscriptions. Look 
through the pages of this issue: 
there’s bound to be something 
you would be mighty glad to 

have, and can easily get with- 








Left: Famous Winchester 
Model 03 .22 cal. automat- 
ic rifle. Takedown. Value 
$32. Yours free for 24 sub- 
scriptions. 


Below: Crosman “‘Dodo’’ 
automatic target, for 
.22’s. Hitting center bull 
brings squirrel heads 
back into place. Value 
$3.75. Yours for 3 sub- 
scriptions. 


Send this coupon NOW 


See He 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me complete information about obtaining 
merchandise free, and also send subscription 


order forms and sample copies. 


Name 
Address 


City 
F&S 5-29 


Right: Crosman Pneumat- 
ic (Air) Rifle. .22 caliber. 
Extremely accurate, and 
very powerful. Value $15. 
Yours for 12 subscriptions. 


Below: Famous “FlIyo” 
Spiral Rotating Ejector 
and indestructible targets. 
Trap shooting made vastly 
cheaper and more interest- 
ing. Value $7.50. Yours for 
6 subscriptions. 


out cost. And probably 


a lot 


of things your young son or 
brother wants, that he can 
get as easily. For instance: 


Below: S & A Student 
Microscope. A wonderful 
little instrument, of heavy 


grade laboratory 
Two oculars and 
objective 


type. 


triple 


give 


magnifying 


range 
40 to 


from 
200 


diameters. 


, Value 


$24. 


Yours for 
only 20 
subscrip- 
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MEEK No. 3M—A splendid reel of an ex- 
cellent size—the reel used by nine-tenths of 
our customers for bait and tournament cast- 
ing. Watch-nickel silver reel, balance handle 
forward, click or click and drag, screw-off oil 
caps. Price $30.00. 


KING FISHER BLACK WONDER—The 
choicest Japanese silk extra hand braided and 
thoroughly saturated with a soft waterproof 
dressing makes a line that is truly a “black 
wonder.” Unaffected by salt water. Price per 
100 yards, 18 lb. test—$3.60. (Other tests 
in proportion. ) 








BRISTOL No. 33—Eight ounces of superior 
steel bait casting rod. Fashioned expertlyand 
carefully from selected materials. Specially 
selected agate mountings throughout. Dur- 
able electroplate-finish handle trimmings. 
Lengths 4 to 6% feet. Equipped with exclu- 
sive patented alignment device. Price $12.00. 


If your dealer can’t supply you with 
the above,order direct enclosing price. 





LATTER the FISH 


with THIS TACKLE 


TS smartest, biggest 
fish for which you'll 
ever cast could feel no 
shame at being caught 
with tackle such as is 
shown on this page. 


In Bristol No. 33, King- 
fisher Black Wonder and 
Meek No. 3M, you have a 
combination of the three 
most popular and most 


finely and skillfully 
made items of bait cast- 
ing tackle we produce. 


There are no better steel 
fishing rods, reels nor 
silk fishing lines than 
ours. Neither is there a 
greater variety of models 
and prices. It is worth 
your while to look over 
our catalog. 


WRITE for our new complete catalog. Everything that’s 
newest and finest in fishing tackle at the right prices. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
15 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents; Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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